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Reciprocity in International Banking 





PEAKING at the Pan-American Commercial Conference at 
Washington in 1911 on the subject of an “International 
American Bank,” the editor of this MAGAZINE said: 


“One thing we must remember, there should be international 
reciprocity in banking as well as in trade. If we expect to invade 
Mexico, Central and South America with our banks we must expect 
the banks of those countries to come here. And if we restrict the 
operations of their banks here, we may expect them to throw like 
restrictions around our banks there. Already many foreign banks 
have agencies in New York and other American cities, but the state 
laws generally prohibit these agencies from doing a banking busi- 
ness; that is, they may not receive deposits, and thus their ability 
to make loans is largely curtailed. Can we reasonably expect that 
Latin America will allow privileges to our banks which we deny 
to theirs?” 


The question thus raised over six years ago has now become one 
of great practical importance, not merely with reference to Latin 
America but extending to most of the leading countries of the 
world. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act national banks with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and over are authorized, with the permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to establish branches in foreign countries. 
The same act also empowers national banks to purchase stock in a 
bank which may be organized for the special purpose of doing busi- 
ness in such countries. (A suggestion also made in the address 
referred to above and since put into effect by organization of the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation. ) 

These provisions are destined to be of very great importance in 
extending American banking operations in other lands, with the 
ultimate effect of increasing our permanent foreign trade, as dis- 
tinguished from that growing out of the war. Already, under the 
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authority granted in the first of these provisions, several of the 
larger banks have established branches abroad and others will 
doubtless do so in the near future. 

As intimated above, the other suggestion made by the editor of 
this MaGazin¥ in an address delivered at the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference at Washington in 1911, and later incorporated 
in an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, proposing the organ- 
izing of an International American Bank, has been put into effect. 
i'nder the laws of the State of New York the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation has been incorporated with a capital of 
*2,000,000, the stock being owned by national banks in various parts 
of the country. This new institution will establish branches abroad 
and in some cases acquire banks now operating in foreign lands. 

These foreign branches of the national banks and the other insti- 
tutions going into the foreign field, to be of the greatest possible 
service to our commercial and industrial interests, and in order that 
their earnings may be sufficient to justify their continuance, natu- 
rally wish to have a reasonable degree of freedom of operation in 
the respective countries in which they are established; that is, they 
would like, as nearly as possible, to be placed upon a par with the 
local banks with which they must compete for business. 

‘To assure this, will it not be necessary for some of our states to 
relax somewhat the restrictions they now throw about branches of 
foreign banking institutions established in this country ? 

These restrictions, in New York and some other states, narrowly 
limit the business of these foreign banks to foreign exchange and a 
few minor banking functions, 

The restrictions of the New York law are of the greatest im- 
portance at present, for the reason that New York is the chief 
foreign trading port of the United States and the city toward which 
foreign banks desiring to extend their operations to this country 
naturally turn their attention. 

In defining the kind of business permitted to branches or agen- 
cies of foreign banks, Section 146 of the New York Banking Law 
Says: 


“When the Superintendent shall have issued a license to any 
such banking corporation, it may engage in the business specified 
in the immediately preceding section of this article.” 


Referring to the preceding section, it is found that the business 
specified consists of ‘the business of buying, selling or collecting bills 
of exchange, or of issuing letters of credit or of receiving money for 
transmission or transmitting the same by draft, check, cable or 
otherwise, or of making sterling or other loans, or transacting any 
part of such business.” 

It will be observed that the permitted powers of this section do 
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not include the two leading banking functions—the receiving of 
deposits and the granting of discounts—but Section 140 of the New 
York Banking Law expressly prohibits the exercise of these func- 
tions by declaring: 

“No corporation, domestic or foreign, other than a national 
bank or a Federal Reserve Bank, unless expressly authorized by 
the laws of this state, shall employ any part of its property or be 
in any way interested in any fund which shall be employed for the 
purpose of receiving deposits, making discounts, or issuing notes 
or other evidences of debt to be loaned or put into circulation as 
money.” 


These extracts from the New York Banking Law will suf- 
ficiently exhibit the attitude of the Legislature of that state toward 
the business of branches or agencies of foreign banks located in that 
state. 

These restrictions apply to banks. Now let us see how an out- 
side trust company would be welcomed by the State of New York. 

Section 223 of the New York Banking Law, entitled “Prohibi- 
tion against encroachments upon powers of trust companies,” says: 

“No corporation other than a trust company organized under 
the laws of this state shall have or exercise in this state the power 
to receive deposits of money, securities or other personal property 
from any person or corporation in trust, or have or exercise in this 
state any of the powers specified in subdivisions one, four, five, six, 
seven and eight of Section 185 of this article [these are the general 
trust company powers], nor have or maintain an office in this state 
for the ‘transaction of, or transact, directly or indirectly, any such 
or similar business.” 

Certain of our trust companies, with commendable enterprise, 
have established branches in London and Paris, and apparently 
have been well received. Why should not the banking laws of New 
York and other states be made more liberal, at least to the extent 
of establishing reciprocal relations? 

International banking is like international trade, in that it can- 
not be all on one side, but must be reciprocal. 

Can we reasonably expect that other countries will long permit 
our banks to enjoy unrestricted privileges on their shores while we 
continue to throw narrow restrictions around their banks operating 
here? 

It is not desirable, manifestly, that we should relax our laws 
relating to foreign banks to an extent that would be an impairment 
of the safeguards deemed essential to all sound banking, or that 
would give these branches of foreign institutions any advantage 
over our own banks, but we might safely and wisely permit them 
much greater latitude in their operations than they now possess. 
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Were the foreign branches allowed to do a discount and deposit 
business, they would compete but little with the other banks, be- 
‘ause the general public will preferably deal with banks organized 
under our own laws and managed by Americans. But with these 
additional privileges the foreign branches could much more effect- 
ually serve the special trade and financial interests which they rep- 
resent. As a matter of fact, experience has shown that the lib- 
eralization of banking, within safe lines, results in a general gain in 
business all around, and in this gain all the banks share, 

Many of the great banks of Canada and Europe, of unques- 
tioned soundness, now maintain branches in New York and other 
American cities. Ought we not, both as a matter of international 
comity and of self-interest, give to these branches treatment equally 
liberal to that which we expect foreign branches of our national 
banks to receive in the various countries in which they may be 
domiciled ? 

Unless we do this, it is not improbable that in the near future 
foreign countries will put up the bars against our banks, either 
shutting them out altogether or greatly hampering their operations 
-——a result which would be peculiarly injurious to the extension of 
our banking and trade. That this is no imaginary danger appears 
from the fact that proposals with this end in view have been made 
already in more than one foreign country. If this has been done 
now, when the countries of the world are eager for the credit and 
‘apital which our banks may bring them, may we not look for an 
increase of this tendency with the keener banking and commercial 
competition that will follow the close of the war? 

To bring this matter more clearly before the public, it might 
serve a useful purpose if the Comptroller of the Currency would 
collect and publish in his next Annual Report information in con- 
densed form respecting the restrictions contained in the laws of 
the respective states regarding the establishment of branches of 
banks whose head offices are located in foreign countries. 

Presumably, legisiative action in this matter must originate 
with the respective states rather than with the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it would serve a useful purpose to have at hand informa- 
tion giving the present state laws on the subject. There exists 
ground for regret that the states may legislate in this matter in 
a way that may ultimately work to the disadvantage of the national 
banks seeking to extend their operations in foreign countries, and 
that will be injurious to our future international trade policy. 

Besides collecting the information above mentioned, it might 
be advisable as well to have our consuls in foreign countries gather 
and forward for simultaneous publication summaries of the laws 
of the respective countries in regard to the location within their 
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borders of branches of banks whose principal place of business is 
situated in some other country. 

The Federal Reserve Act very wisely provided for the exten- 
sion of the activity of the national banks into foreign countries, 
and it would be most unfortunate, especially in view of prevailing 
conditions, if the restrictive policy which many states have drawn 
about the conduct of foreign banking should provoke a degree of 
retaliation from other countries which would completely nullify 
this wise and beneficent provision of the Federal Reserve Law. 





THE CHANGE IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 





Y amendments to the Federal Reserve Act, approved June 

21, some important changes were made in regard to the re- 

quired reserves to be held by national banks. The most 

sweeping of these changes consists in the entire abolition of the 

requirement that a bank should hold any reserve in its own vaults. 

In other words, all the legal reserves of a bank must consist of bal- 
ances with the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The immediate explanation of this marked departure from our 
former banking policy is that it will release some $300,000,000 of 
gold, which can be used as the basis for further expansion of credit, 
and it is pointed out that such expansion will be necessary to meet 
the extraordinary demands arising from the war. 

Another change in regard to banking reserves is also to be 
noted, namely, the transfer of all legal bank reserves from reserve 
agents to the Federal Reserve Banks. This, of course, is a change 
which would have been effected under the law any way next No- 
vember, hence the amendments only advance the time of the change, 
making it effective from the middle of July. 

On time deposits all classes of banks are now required to hold a 
reserve of three per cent. only. On other deposits the reserve which 
the law demands is as follows: Country banks, seven per cent., 
instead of twelve as formerly; reserve city banks, ten per cent., 
instead of fifteen, and central reserve city banks, thirteen per cent. 
instead of eighteen. These are reductions from the requirements 
contained in the Federal Reserve Law as originally enacted. At 
first, under the law, the reserve against time deposits was five per 
cent., while the total of reserve required was twelve per cent. for 
country banks, fifteen per cent. for reserve city banks and eighteen 
per cent. for central reserve city banks. Prior to the enactment of 
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the I*ederal Reserve Law, the requirements had been fifteen per 
cent. for country banks and twenty-five per cent. for other banks. 
The country banks, however, were required to keep two-fifths of 
their reserves in their own vaults, but might deposit the other three- 
fifths with a bank in a reserve or central reserve city. Banks in 
reserve cities had to hold one-half of their twenty-five per cent. re- 
serve in their own vaults, but could deposit the other half with banks 
in the central reserve cities. ‘The banks in the central reserve cities, 
under the old law, must keep all their legal reserves in their own 
vaults. 

It will thus be seen that no classes of the national banks are any 
longer custodians of any part of the legal reserves of other banks 
or even of their own legal reserves. It is necessary to bear in mind 
this word “legal,” for many banks habitually hold reserves far in 
excess of what the law requires, and they will, of course, continue 
to do so, keeping these extra reserves either in their own vaults or 
with other banking correspondents as convenience may dictate. 

The ease with which banks may now temporarily augment their 
reserves by rediscounting with the Federal Reserve Banks tends to 
render unnecessary the keeping on hand of reserves as large as were 
formerly required. Furthermore, as the Federal Reserve Banks 
were created chiefly as reserve institutions, it was but natural that 
in the course of time they should become the sole custodians of the 
legal reserves of national banks. Under the pressure of circum- 
soe this development has come about earlier than might other- 
wise have been the case. 





NATIONAL BANK GIVES UP CIRCULATION 





ee announcement was made by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York that the small amount of notes 
it had heretofore kept outstanding had been retired. Until 
lately the National Banking Act required all national banks to 
invest a certain proportion of their capital stock in United States 
bonds, without regard to whether they issued circulating notes or 
not. Some of the banks cared little for the circulation privilege, 
but inasmuch as they were compelled to buy the bonds anyway, they 
actually put out the notes which their holdings of bonds permitted. 
There were, on the other hand, a few national banks which issued 
no circulating notes whatever. 
Now that the provision of law referred to regarding the invest- 
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ment by national banks of a portion of their capital in United States 
bonds has been repealed, it may be expected that other banks will 
follow the example of the National Bank of Commerce and give up 
their circulating notes. In so doing they will be relinquishing a 
privilege which is at present of little profit or use. 

But it is by no means certain that the complete relinquishment 
by the national banks of the right to issue notes, which may take 
place in time, is to be viewed with unconcern. As this privilege 
gradually lapses, the national banks, one by one, disposing of the 
bonds available for use as a basis of circulation, the power to emit 
notes will pass from these institutions te the Federal Reserve Banks. 
In a sense, this will not be an entire surrender of the circulation 
privilege, but a transfer of it to specially organized institutions 
owned by the national banks themselves. Nevertheless this transfer 
of the note-issuing function from the national banks to the Federal 
Reserve Banks takes away from the former a privilege which, under 
2 proper method of note issue, might be of great service to the com- 
munity and of considerable profit to the banks. 

At present the public view seems to hold that the intervention 
of the Government is essential in the issue of all notes to circulate as 
money. This would be unobjectionable if the activity of the Gov- 
ernment went no farther than to see that the notes were promptly 
redeemed, thus insuring their safety. But it goes quite beyond that 
and much farther than many consider necessary or desirable. It 
remains to be seen whether the present view will gain permanency 
in the banking policy of the country, or whether it may in the light 
of experience give way to a more scientific method. Of course, the 
gradual disappearance of a bond-secured currency clears the way 
for notes based upon coin and commercial paper—a monetary re- 
form of great importance. 





TAXATION AS A MEANS OF REDRESSING 
INEQUALITIES IN THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF WEALTH 


Distribution should undo excess, and each man have enough.—Shakespeare. 





HE present taxation policy of the United States is made the 
subject of an interesting paper in this number from the pen 
of Professor E. L. Bogart of the Department of Economics 

of the University of Lllinois. Professor Bogart deals primarily 
with the general policy of taxation adopted some time ago rather 
than with the special expedients which the war has made necessary. 
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Of these latter it may be said, in a general way, that they are unob- 
jectionable so long as they produce the needed revenues without 
unjust and unnecessary interference with the legitimate business 
interests of the country. 

But Professor Bog: irt’s studies lead him to the conclusion that 
cur taxation policy no longer has for its object the procuring of the 
revenues required to carry on the public business, but that it seeks 
to redress inequalities in the distribution of wealth by taking away 
from those who have large stores of this world’s goods and giving 
to others less fortunately circumstanced. Naturally, this is done 
through a somewhat indirect process. The authorities do not 
directly take a million dollars from Mr. Rockefeller and apportion 
it out at so much per capita among needy citizens. But if they tax 
Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth with a heavy hand, causing him to yield 
up a large proportion of his annual income, while other citizens are 
treated more leniently, they reach the same end in an indirect way. 

If all forms of wealth were taxed alike, people would probably 
still complain of their taxes, but at least all would be in the same 
boat. But when corporate wealth is more heavily taxed than that 
in other forms, a feeling of inequality naturally arises. That this 
is being done apqvere from the fact that the wealth in states like 
Towa and Kz agricultural wealth chiefly—is much less heavily 
taxed than an equal amount of wealth in Massachusetts where cor- 
porate wealth is large. Now, it must be admitted that a policy of 
this kind is less unfair than appears on the surface, and may indeed 
be at least partially justified. If it appears, as many believe, that 
wealth is going too largely into corporate forms, and that the cities 
and manufacturing centres are being built up more rapidly than 
the agricultural sections, a taxation policy that would tend to alter 
this condition could be defended on grounds of public welfare. 

The tendency to impose very heavy income and inheritance 
taxes, progressing to a point approaching the complete taking of 
all above a certain figure, would seem to constitute an attempt upon 
the part of the State and Federal governments to break up large 
fortunes and to distribute them among the people in the shape of 
the various improvements and benefits to which the public revenues 
are applied. 

This tendency is not a new one in Europe, though its develop- 
ment here is somewhat recent. It will be interesting to observe its 
effects upon our great business enterprises. The honors of fortune- 
building which have heretofore acted as the spur to exertion by our 
captains of industry may have to be exchanged for some less mer- 
cenary form of reward. With the present world chaos, opportunity 
for honorable exertions and corresponding rewards will not be 
lacking. 
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PROPOSED BORROWING BY MEXICO 





gprs originating in Mexico state that American bankers 
are to be asked to lend to that country 300,000,000 pesos. 
Presumably the term “peso” means the “pesos fuertes” of 
Mexico in the time of Porfirio Diaz, worth about fifty cents in our 
currency, and not the paper “peso” of the Carranza régime, worth 
a few cents. 

It might be well for the shrewd bankers of America to scrutinize 
with extreme care the security Mexico proposes to offer for this 
loan, and to take note of some of the problems of the near future 
certain to vex that unhappy country. 

For several years Mexico has been a prey to numerous hordes 
of bandits whose depredations have resulted in a large loss of 
property and of life. In many cases these depredations have been 
committed against the citizens of other countries, the United States, 
as the largest investor in Mexico, and having many citizens resident 
there, being the greatest sufferer of all. The immense claims grow- 
ing out of these bandit raids are yet to be adjudicated. It is certain 
that to settle them will require very large sums of money. Mean- 
while Mexican finances are in a most deplorable condition. ‘The 
interest on the debt is long in arrears, the great railway systems 
are in bad shape physically and almost or quite bankrupt financially. 
The condition of the masses of the people is pitiable. 

But were the economic situation of Mexico less gloomy than it 
is, a grave question arises as to the propriety of American bankers 
making a loan to the Carranza government until its status with 
reference to our own Government is more clearly established. We 
should not wish to lend money to Mexico if there were any possi- 
bility of that country’s going over to the side of Germany. Such a 
possibility has been hinted at, but of late reports from Mexico hint 
at Allied sympathies. This sudden change of sentiment rather sus- 
piciously coincides with the announcement that Carranza will seek 
a loan of 300,000,000 pesos in the United States. 

Carranza’s military history is of such recent date and the details 
of it have been rehearsed with such frequency in the American press 
that a repetition here is unnecessary. But it may be both instructive 
and interesting to the bankers who will be called on to lend money 
to the “First Chief” to see just what kind of statesman he is as 
revealed by Mexico’s new Constitution, of which he was undoubt- 
edly the real author. A study of this most remarkable document is 
earnestly commended to them, and particularly Article 33, which 
says: 
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“The Executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from the 
Republic forthwith, and without judicial process, any foreigner 
whose presence he may deem inexpedient.” 

Should the American bankers lend money to Mexico and find 
difficulty in collecting it they might be constrained to visit the coun- 
try and seek to attend to the matter personally. What may happen 
to them is rather unpleasantly foreshadowed by Article 33, above 
quoted. 

It is to be hoped that should the American bankers who venture 
their funds in Mexico be compelled to go to that country personally 
to get back their money they may not have the sad experience of 
the Jews who made loans to a certain English King and becoming 
troublesomely insistent that their money should be returned, prov- 
ing, in fact, so annoying to the king that he ordered them expelled 
from his kingdom and had them crowded aboard ship so uncere- 
moniously that many of them fell into the sea and were drowned. 

For American bankers who contemplate making a loan to 
Venustiano Carranza there are mighty interesting and perhaps dan- 
gerous possibilities in Article 33 of the Mexican Constitution. 





ORGANIZATION OF A NEW FOREIGN BANK 





S will be seen from information given on another page, the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation has been organized 
to conduct banking operations in foreign countries. 

The organization of a bank of this character whose stock should 
be owned by other banks has been repeatedly urged by THE BanK- 
ERS MAGAZINE. It was suggested in an address by the editor at 
Washington in 1911 and has formed the theme of several articles 
published in these pages since that time. It is gratifying to note 
that these suggestions have been acted on by a group of well-known 
banks located in various parts of the United States. This distribu- 
tion of ownership of the capital of the new bank will make it repre- 
sentative of all sections of the country and should render the institu- 
tion generally serviceable to our manufacturing and trading: in- 
terests. 

It will be remembered that the Federal Reserve Act authorized 
national banks with a capital of $1,000,000 and over to establish 
foreign branches. An amendment of the act also permitted national 
banks to subscribe for stock in a bank organized specifically for the 
purpose of establishing foreign branches. 
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The chief activity under the first of these provisions has been 
manifested by the National City Bank of New York, which now 
has, with its affiliated institution, the International Banking Cor- 
poration, some thirty foreign branches. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, with strong banking con- 
nections here, is also pushing its operations into various quarters 
of the world. 

These two movements represent the practical steps taken to 
extend our banking into foreign countries. In addition a few of 
the New York trust companies have branches at London and 
Paris, and one or two national banks besides the one referred to 
have branches in Latin America. 

At the outset of this new development of American banking we 
are to have a triangular competition, represented by the three insti- 
tutions mentioned. This seems better than a monopoly and on the 
other hand it is perhaps best, at least until more experience shall 
have been gained, that numerous banks should not seek to extend 
their operations into foreign lands. By uniting to form a bank 
especially for this purpose greater strength ought to be rendered 
possible. 

The capital of the American Foreign Banking Corporation— 
$2,000,000—is modest, but it can be increased as needed. It may 
be expected also that in the near future other banks than those 
already interested will become stockholders in the new institution. 
Most of our banks, even the larger ones, have been slow in taking 
advantage of the opportunity to establish branches conferred on 
them by the Federal Reserve Act; perhaps they were waiting for 
a chance to go in with others. This they now have. It will be inter- 
esting to watch this development, which is somewhat novel in Ameri- 
can banking. 





TRUST COMPANY PROVISION OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT UPHELD 





HE Supreme Court of the United States has rendered a deci- 

sion sustaining the constitutionality of the provision of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Act conferring trust company powers on national 

banks. This particular feature of the law had been held unconsti- 

tutional by the courts of Illinois and Michigan, and the recent de- 

cision sustaining the law was made in a case that came up on appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Michigan. 

In conferring trust company powers on national banks, Con- 
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gress merely acted in a way to keep those institutions on a par with 
the trust companies, which in many states were doing a regular 
banking business. The trust companies in Michigan were a notable 
exception, confining their functions solely to the trust company 
field. . 

If national banks found themselves in competition with a class 
of institutions doing a regular banking business and the special busi- 
ness of a trust company besides, the national banks naturally felt 
themselves at a disadvantage, and to offset this sought for an exten- 
sion of their powers in a manner that would place them on a sub- 
stantial equality with the trust companies. It can hardly be con- 
sidered surprising that their requests were granted by ‘Congress 
and that this further grant of power to the national banks has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is not without interest to speculate on the future development 
of banking in this country as the result of recent legislation. Na- 
tional banks have either lost or are in the way to lose some of their 
former privileges—such as the note-issuing power, acting as public 
depositaries and as Government fiscal agents and as reserve agents. 
It would be more accurate to say that these powers have not been 
lost, but that they have been transferred to the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks, owned by the national banks of the respective districts. 
Or, substantially, that the national banks have found it advan- 
tageous to hand over to centralized institutions, owned by them- 
selves, certain functions which they have heretofore performed in 
their individual capacities. This statement is not quite accurate, 
however, for the existing national banks did not act quite freely in 
creating ‘the Federal Reserve Banks, and they not only handed over 
to them certain functions formerly exercised by the separate banks, 
but at the same time they likewise yielded up to the Government a 
goodly share of the profit they had derived from the surrendered 
duties. 

With the loss of some of these functions and the gain of others 
previously exercised by trust companies and savings banks, the 

national banks, except from a purely psychological standpoint, 
“approximate very closely in form and substance to a trust company 
where the latter supplements its fiduciary privileges with ordinary 
banking functions. Will this fact come to be realized and finally 
lead the national banks to reorganize under state laws as trust com- 
panies, or will the latter convert their present form of organization 
into that of national banks? ‘To raise this question is by no means 
to answer it, but one would suppose that in time one or the other of 
these developments will occur, for what real object is there in pre- 
serving a form of banking organization when the special distinction 
it once embodied has passed away? 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK ACTIVITY 





IF the policy inaugurated by the Springfield (Mass.) Federal 
Land Bank may be taken as indicative of the general course of 
those institutions, they are likely to stir up some of the dry 

bones in banking. 

In an appeal issued to the bankers in New England, New York 
and New Jersey, the Federal Land Bank of Springfield struck the 
keynote of a campaign it has inaugurated for enlisting the forces 
within the district in the service to which the land bank is dedicated. 
That the bank is in the field to stay can no longer be denied. Asso- 
ciations have been formed in every state in the district, six hundred 
applications for loans, aggregating nearly two million dollars, are 
on file, and money is being paid out already. 

President Robinson puts these questions to the bankers: “Are 
you quite sure that the farmers in your vicinity have all the money 
they reasonably need to place their farms upon a paying basis? 
Are you sure that they get their money on terms which make it 
possible for them to build and plan ahead? And are you quite sure 
that the present favorable financial conditions are likely to remain 
so indefinitely, and that these farmers will not sooner or later be 
crowded by their mortgagees?” 

Calling upon the country banker to encourage the farmers of 
his community to avail themselves of the facilities offered by the 
land bank, to help organize a local national farm loan association, 
to see that the men who will be officers and directors are men of high 
caliber and responsibility, and even to take a personal interest in 
the association and act as its secretary-treasurer, President Robin- 
son points out that such service will not be wholly altruistic, and 
that the flowing in of thousands of dollars of outside money will 
add to the prosperity of the district. He closes with this personal 
appeal: “Your prosperity is dependent on the prosperity of the 
community which you serve. If you aid in this movement you will 
share in that prosperity. You will reap the additional advantage 
of having in your bank the deposits of such associations as you 
encourage. You will gain the good will of the farmers in your 
district. You will gain new depositors and increased deposits. You 
have, therefore, a rare opportunity before you. In lending a hand 
to this movement you cannot well escape deriving a benefit to your 
bank, while at the same time you can render a signal service to the 
public. In the present grave crisis in our national life much will 
depend upon the American farmer’s ability to ‘do his bit. Will 
you help him?” 
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From this strong appeal—which is furnished THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE by the Springfield Federal Land Bank—it will be seen 
that these institutions (or this particular one at least) will compete 
with a considerable degree of vigor for the class of business they 
are created to transact. ‘The banks are invited to take part in this 
campaign for farm loan business, and the bait is held out to them 
that by doing so they will add: to their own deposits. It may work 
out this way, for the more prosperity there is on the farms the more 
of it will overflow into the banks. On the other hand, the banks 
may not relish the thought of assisting in the creation of institutions 
that, in some of their functions at least, will come into direct com- 
petition with their own operations. To the extent that they transact 
business outside the domain of the ordinary banks or supply addi- 
tional funds where needed, they will be welcomed by bankers. Pos- 
sibly it is too much to expect at the outset that the existing banks 
will help very much in setting up institutions which many regard 
as competitors and rivals. But it is not likely that the farm land 
banks will be antagonized by banks already in the field. It may 
turn out that the new banks will gradually blaze a way for them- 
selves and that it will be found in the long run that there is room 
enough for all, as has been the experience of the banks and trust 
companies. 
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The Taxation of Wealth 





By Professor ERNEST L. BOGART of the University of Illinois 





[In the June number of THe BANKERS MAGAZINE, Professor Thomas Sewall Adams of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, discussed the “Concentration of Taxes Upon 
Wealth and Business.’ This discussion is continued in the following paper, contributed by 
Professor Ernest L. Bogart of the Department of Economics of the University of Illinois. It 
will be seen that Professor Bogart is dealing chiefly with the general State and Federal policies 
regarding taxation rather than with the special taxes made necessary by our entrance into the 
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HE recent proposal that the 
Federal Government conscript 
all incomes over $100,000 a year 
in the event of war’ for the period of 
such war is the logical culmination of 
the movement observable during the 
last half decade to shift an ever larger 
measure of taxation upon the posses- 
sors of large wealth. Whether rightly 
or wrongly the conviction has been 
very general that wealth was not bear- 
ing its just share of taxation, and the 
determined effort to correct this situa- 
tion has resulted in a series of meas- 
ures which have increased the burdens 
until they have reached a point which 
has begun to evoke opposition. It will 
be profitable to review briefly these 
various steps. 
INCOME TAX OF 1913 
The passage of the income tax of 
October 3, 1913, was necessary in order 
to make good the losses in revenue in- 
volved in the reform and reduction of 
the tariff, just as the income tax was 
an integral part of Peel’s tax reforms 
in England in 1842. But another very 
definite purpose in the passage of this 
act was that of imposing heavier bur- 
dens of taxation upon the possessors of 
large wealth. Thus Mr. Underwood, 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, in reply to Re- 
publican taunts that the income tax 


‘Washington press dispatches under date of 
Mareh 21, 1917. 


clause was added because otherwise 
sufficient revenue could not be raised 
by his tariff measure, answered that 
the Republicans were blind to the 
trend of the times; that the Democrats 
did not propose to pass the bill be- 
cause they were compelled to, but be- 
cause “the time has come in this coun- 
try when the great untaxed wealth of 
America must and shall bear its fair 
share of running the Government of 
the United States. We remove the 
taxes at the custom house on necessaries 
purposely to levy a tax on wealth. I 
wish my friends on the other side to 
clearly understand this.”* “The Re- 
publican party, on the other hand,” he 
continued, “has maintained the inde- 
fensible system of taxing the poor for 
five decades and means to con- 
tinue to tax consumption in this coun- 
try and let the great wealth of the 
United States go untaxed.”* 

Mr. Hull, of Tennessee, who was the 
real author of the income tax sections 
of the act, was even more explicit, and 
asserted that the income tax was in- 
tended to shift the burden to those who 
are best able to pay.* Similarly, Sena- 
tor Simmons, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
stated that “the income section is not 
framed to supply a deficit in revenue, 
but, on the contrary, is based on the 
theory that property should bear its 


“Congressional Record, Vol. 50, Pt. III, p. 332. 
Thid, p. 331, 
‘Thid, p. 505. 
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just share of the Federal as well as 
state taxation, and that therefore the 
rate of this tax should be, fixed with a 
view to requiring the wealth of the 
country as reflected in the incomes of 
the well-to-do to contribute equitably 
to these expenses.” 

From Mr. Williams of Mississippi 
‘ame perhaps the frankest statement 
of purpose: This bill, he said, marked 
the inauguration of a new philosophy of 
taxation and “as it is perfected the 
taxes upon consumption will dwindle 
more and more and the income tax will 
more and more take their place.” 

We may now turn from a statement 
of purpose to the record of achieve- 
ment, and note just what the income 
tax of 1913 called for. Without at- 
tempting to set forth all the details of 
the law, it is possible to make clear the 
tendency of the act so far as concerned 
the taxation of great wealth. The in- 
comes of all single persons in excess of 
$3,000 (married persons, $4,000) were 
taxed at the rate of one per cent. on 
the excess over $3,000 (or $4,000). 
This was the normal tax, but there was 
also an additional tax upon persons 
whose incomes exceeded $20,000, which 
progressed as follows: 

Rate of Tax 

Per Cent. 

exceeding $50,000. . 
exceeding 75,000.. 
exceeding 100,000. . 
100,000 and not exceeding 250,000. . 


250,000 and not exceeding 500,000. . 
500000 and OVET......0200000 7 


Income. 
$20,000 and not 
50,000 and not 
75,000 and not 


> Or GOI 


The highest rate under this tax was 
therefore seven per cent. (normal and 
additional) upon the largest incomes. 

The yield from the income tax was 
considerably less in the first year than 
had been anticipated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but with more experi- 
ence and a better trained corps of offi- 
cials more has since been secured from 
this source. For the three fiscal years 
since the adoption of this measure the 
yield has been as shown herewith :° 

Ibid, p. 2553. ° 


°Treasu Report, 1914, p. 30; 


ry 1915, p. 16; 
1916, pf. 17%. 
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Income Tax Yield 


Year Personal Corporation Total 
1914... $28,253,535 $43,127,740 $71,381,273 
1915... 41,046,162 39,144,532 80,190,694 
1916... 67,957,489 56,909,942 128,867,430 
The individual income tax for the 


first year, 1914, was for a period of 
only ten months, so that it is not quite 
comparable with the other years, but 
even after that allowance is made a 
great increase is observable. The cor- 
poration income tax fell off in 1915 
owing to the depression in business as 
a result of the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, while the increased yield the 
following year reflects the prosperity of 
the country during that period. Of 
even greater interest than the amounts 
paid into the Treasury are the numbers 
of persons who were shown by the re- 
turns to be in possession of the different 
incomes. This is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


PERSONS WITH SPECIFIED 
INCOMES 


NUMBER OF 


Number of returns for 
year ending 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Income 1914 1915 
$3,000. . $4,000 79,427 $2,754 
4,000. . 5,000 114,484 66,525 
5,000. . 10,000 101,718 127,448 
10,000. . 15,000 26,818 34,141 
15,000.. 20,000 11,977 15,790 
20,000. . 25,000 6,817 8,672 
25,000. . 30,000 4,164 5,483 
30,000.. 40,000 4,553 6,008 
40,000.. 50,000 2,427 3,185 
50,000.. 75,000 2,618 3,660 
75,000.. 100,000 998 1,501 
100,000. . 150,000 785 1,189 
150,000.. 200,000 311 406 
200,000. . 250,000 145 233 
250,000... 300,000 94 130 
300,000.. 400,000 84 147 
400,000.. 500,000 44 69 
500,000. . 1,000,000 91 114 
1,000,000 or more.. 44 60 
Total 357,598 357,515 
During the year 1914, the normal 


tax of one per cent. on all taxable in- 
comes of individuals produced $12,- 
728,038, while the surtaxes on. incomes 
over $20,000 a year yielded $15,525,497. 
Of this group those with incomes over 
$100,000 a year paid $9,628,381, or 
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about one-third of the total amount paid 
by individuals. 


NEW TAXES REQUIRED ON ACCOUNT OF 
EUROPEAN WAR 


The European War, which broke out 
in midsummer of the year 1914, imme- 
diately affected the revenues of the 
Federal Government and necessitated 
the imposition of additional taxes to 
make good the decline of customs du- 
ties. Accordingly the emergency rev- 
enue law of October 22, 1914, was en- 
acted, which it was estimated would 
bring in $54,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and $44,000,000 
in the following year.‘ This was to 
run until December 31, 1915, but as it 
was obvious before that date arrived 
that the European war would continue 
much longer, it was extended by joint 
resolution of December 17, 1915, for 
another year. On the whole, this act 
taxed business rather than wealth, for 
it imposed special taxes on bankers, 
brokers, theatres, bowling alleys, com- 
mission merchants, tobacco dealers and 
manufacturers, as well as various stamp 
taxes. 

Congress, however, preferred to tax 
wealth rather than industry and when 
President Wilson proposed in his mes- 
sage of December 7, 1916, that addi- 
tional revenue be secured by extending 
the list of articles in the war revenue 
emergency act and by expanding the 
internal revenue system, they objected 
and refused to carry out his programme. 
The President recommended an_ in- 
crease in the surtaxes of the income 
tax law, a lowering of the exemptions, 
and new taxes on gasoline, naphtha, 
automobiles, internal explosion engines, 
fabricated iron and steel products, pig 
iron, and bank checks. But Congress 
rejected the whole plan except the in- 
crease in the surtaxes on the larger in- 
comes. 

It had, however, become evident to 
all that the European war would con- 
tinue longer than had been anticipated 
and that a more permanent tax system 





‘Treasury Report, 1914, p. 54. 


must be provided. It was moreover 
clear that reliance could not be placed 
upon customs duties, for imports would 
doubtless continue to be restricted for 
a considerable period, even after peace 
was declared. The necessary revenues 
must therefore be raised by a further 
development of some form of internal 
taxes. The answer to the fiscal prob- 
lem thus presented was given by Con- 
gress in the revenue act of September 
8, 1916. 

In this act there is a definite return 
to the principle of taxing wealth, which 
had been temporarily laid aside in the 
emergency act of 1914. It contained 
six titles, covering income tax, inher- 
itance tax, munitions manufacturers’ 
tax, miscellaneous taxes, dyestuffs and 
printing paper, of which only the first 
four need concern us. The rate of the 
normal income tax, both upon indi- 
viduals and upon corporations, was 
doubled, being increased from one per 
cent. to two per cent. At the same time 
the additional tax rates on personal in- 
comes over $20,000 were raised and a 
somewhat finer classification of income 
groups was introduced. The annexed 
table shows the rates under the new 
law.* 


Rate 
Income Per Cent. 

$20,000 and not exceeding $40,000.. 2 
40,000 and not exceeding 60,000.. 3 
60,000 and not exceeding 80,000.. 4 
80,000 and not exceeding 100,000... 5 
100,000 and not exceeding 150,000.. 6 
150,000 and not exceeding 200,000... 7 
200,000 and not exceeding 250,000... 8 
250,000 and not exceeding 500,000.. 9 
SE CE COE in vcccevisassciaves 10 


The tax under this new act begins 
therefore with two per cent. on the 
smaller incomes of individuals, jumps 
to four per cent. on incomes from 
$20,000 to $40,000, and then progresses 
steadily until it reaches a maximum of 
twelve per cent. (normal and addition- 
al) on incomes in excess of $500,000 
a year. If we add to these charges 
the corporation income tax of two 
per cent., which would affect for 





‘Bulletin of the National Tax Association, 
II., 3 (Oct., 1916). 
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the most part the larger individual in- 
comes, there was a total possible ex- 
action of from four to fourteen per 
cent. 


ESTATE OR INHERITANCE TAX 


The principle of taxing accumulated 
wealth appears even more clearly in 
the provisions establishing an estate or 
inheritance tax. This was to be levied 
on the entire value of the net estate, 
not upon the distributive shares, a 
method which made the rates heavier 
than they appear at first glance, for 
there were none of the various deduc- 
tions allowed under the state inherit- 
ance tax laws. On the other hand, 
such a provision greatly simplified the 
administration. An exemption of 
$50.000 might be deducted in estimat- 
ing the value of the net estate, and 
various other deductions were allowed 
for funeral expenses, support of de- 
pendents during the settlement of the 
estate, and similar charges. The tax 
was progressive according to amount, 
but not according to kinship, as is 
usual under the state inheritance tax 
laws. The accompanying table shows 
the rates of the Federal estate tax: 


Rate 

Net Estate Per Cent. 
Not exceeding $50,000............. 1 
$50,000, but not exceeding $150,000 2 
150,000, but not exceeding 250,000 3 
250,000, but not exceeding 450,000 4 
150,000, but not exceeding 1,000,000 5 
1,000,000, but not exceeding 2,000,600 6 
2,000,000, but not exceeding 3,060,000 7 
3,000,000, but not exceeding 4,000,000 8 
1,000,000, but not exceeding 5,000,000 9 
In excess of $5,000,000............. 10 


The state inheritance taxes, now 
levied in forty-two states, range from 
one per cent, on smaller estates to near 
relatives to fifteen per cent. on the 
largest amounts going to distant col- 
lateral heirs.° It is therefore conceiv- 
able that in the most extreme case an 
estate might have to bear Federal and 
state inheritance taxes that would ab- 
sorb twenty-five per cent. of the entire 
estate. 





‘As in Wisconsin and West Virginia. 
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A new feature in American finance 
was the imposition of the munitions 
manufacturers’ tax in addition to the in- 
come tax. This was an excise tax of 
twelve and one-half per cent. of the 
entire net profits from the sale of such 
articles manufactured within the United 
States, to cease at the end of one year 
after the termination of the present 
European War. The fourth title of 
the act imposed miscellaneous taxes on 
beer, wine, etc., and a special excise 
tax on corporations, brokers, and places 
of amusement. The special corpora- 
tion excise tax is equal to fifty cents 
for each $1,000 of the “fair value” of 
the capital stock, but a deduction of 
$99,000 is allowed. The so-called war 
revenue taxes, levied under the emer- 
gency act of October 22, 1914, were 
repealed. 

The debate in Congress on this meas- 
ure was complicated by the fact that 
it was a war measure, the larger rev- 
enue to be raised being necessitated by 
the preparedness programme. But in 
spite of that fact the determination to 
impose the added burdens upon the few 
wealthy rather than upon the masses is 
very evident. As typical of the dif- 
ferent viewpoints, we may quote briefly 
from three or four speakers, both in 
opposition to and in defense of the bill. 

Mr. Hill of Connecticut, who op- 
posed the act, asserted that the Demo- 
crats proposed to meet the expenses of 
defense by “unloading the whole of this 
additional burden, by a doubled in- 
come tax, upon one-third of one per 
cent. of our population, and in another 
form upon the graves of the dead, and 
the surviving widows and orphans, 
doubling a tax already paid in forty- 
two States of the Union, and, in still 
another form, upon very carefully se- 
lected industries which you think can 
be safely plundered and with good re- 


sults. Is it not robbing the few to pay 
the equitable obligations of the 
many ?”’?° 


Mr. Collier of Mississippi stated the 
Democratic position as follows:" “We 





“Congressional Record, Vol. 53, p. 12104. 
N/bid., p. 12136. 
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have to raise a certain amount of money 
to provide national defense. Only one 
question presented itself: How can this 
be raised so that the burden will fall 
lightest upon the American people? We 
have done this by increasing the income 
tax, and adding the inheritance tax and 
the tax on munitions.” 

“This bill provides,” said Mr. Keat- 
ing of Colorado,’ “for a_ tetal of 
$225,000,000 of new revenue, and not 
one dollar of that vast sum will be 
raised by a tax on the necessaries of 
life. Every dollar will come from the 
purses of those who are most capable 
of making the contribution—the very 
rich men of the country. It was not 
until the advent of the Wilson admin- 
istration that any serious attempt was 
made to equalize the burden by com- 
pelling wealth to bear something like 
its just share.” 

Mr. Crisp of Georgia argued for the 
act in a similar strain.’* “The Demo- 
cratic Party, while having no fight to 
make on wealth honestly acquired, be- 
lieves that a man should contribute to 
the support and maintenance of the 
Government according to his ability to 
pay; that great wealth should bear its 
just and equitable portion of the ex- 
pense of the Government; and the bill 
we are now considering raises the en- 
tire amount necessary to pay the ex- 
penses of preparedness from the wealth 
of the country.” 

Perhaps the most radical, not to say 
vindictive, speech made during the 
progress of the debate on this measure, 
was one by Mr. Bailey of Pennsyl- 
vania.’* In spite of mixed metaphor 
and repetition of trite phrases, his view 
deserves attention as indicating the at- 
titude of some at least of the support- 
ers of the act. According to him the 
most important feature of the whole bill 
was the fact that the burden of the 
war expenditure was placed on those 
chiefly responsible for promoting it. 
This proceeded from Wall Street and 
from those whose interests centre there. 


“1bid., p. 12485. 

8Tbid., p. 12109. 

“I bid., p. 12151. 
3 


“They have done the dancing; they 
must pay the piper. Those who 
have been financing the National Se- 
curity League, the Navy League of the 
United States, the National Defense 
League, must now finance the great 
preparedness programme of Congress. 
Wealth must foot the bills. 
This is something new under the sun. 
Always the great and powerful 
neither did the fighting nor paid the 
bills. Both fell to the poor and lowly. 
For once the programme has_ been 
changed. . We are saying to the men 
of great wealth, You must shell out. This 
is your party and you must settle all 
The country will rather 
enjoy sitting by and watching our mul- 
timillionaire defenders of the national 
honor do their plain duty. Always be- 
fore the country has supplied the funds. 
We shall watch this with a very 
curious interest and a spice of real 
satisfaction. Nor shall we weep should 
wealth set up a howl of anguish, as it 
is quite likely to do. Let it howl. Te 
the ear of the common people its an- 
guished and outraged cries will be as 
sweetest music. Tor wealth has never 
felt ruth or pity for the masses when 
the burden and pain were upon them. 
If we are to have something which ap- 
proximates an evening-up process, there 
will be oceasion for philosophic satis- 
faction.” 


scores, 


FURTHER IMPOSTS UPON CORPORATE AND 
PRIVATE WEALTH 


Within six months after the act of 
September 8, 1916, was passed, it was 
amended so as to increase the already 
heavy burdens upon corporate and pri- 
vate wealth. On February 1, 1917, 
diplomatic relations with Germany 
were severed, and it became probable 
that war would follow as no change was 
made by Germany in her submarine 
warfare. It, therefore, became neces- 
sary to provide adequate revenues for 
all eventualities. The act of March 3, 
1917, was accordingly passed, which 
bore the significant title, “an act to 
provide increased revenue to defray the 
expenses of the increased appropria- 
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tions for the army and navy and the 
extensions of fortifications, and for 
other purposes.” 

A novel and important feature of this 
act was the segregation of the larger 
part of the revenues to be raised under 
its provisions for the purposes named 
in the title and for no other. Prepar- 
edness was thus to be financed by the 
taxes to be described. The first of 
these is the excess profits tax, which is 
levied in addition to existing taxes upon 
the net income of all corporations and 
partnerships having an income of more 
than $5,000, such tax to be at the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum upon the 
profits in excess of eight per cent. As 
the rate of the existing corporation in- 
come tax was two per cent. on the net 
income, it is evident that a corporation 
whose profits exceed eight per cent. for 
the year would be subject to a com- 
bined tax of ten per cent. 

By title III of this act the rates pre- 
scribed by the estates tax of September 
8, 1916, are increased fifty per cent. 
Consequently the rates now stand as 
follows: 


Rate 
Net Estate Per Cent. 
Not exceeding $50,000.............. 1 
$50,000, but not exceeding $150,000 3 
150,000, but not exceeding 250,000 414 
250,000, but not exceeding 450,000 6 
150,000, but not exceeding 1,000,000 714 
1,000,000, but not exceeding 2,000,000 9 
2,000,000, but not exceeding 3,000,000 1014 
3,000,000, but not exceeding 4,000,000 12 
1,000,000, but not exceeding 5,000,000 1314 
In excess of $5,000,000............. 15 


Title IV of the act provides for the 
issuance of $100,000,000 three per 
cent. bonds, and $300,000,000 certifi- 
cates of indebtedness running not 
longer than one year, and bearing in- 
terest at not exceeding three per cent. 

Events continued to move quickly 
and with war daily drawing nearer 
even the larger revenues promised by 
this act appeared insufficient. Further 
proposals began to be made for addi- 
tional taxes, and almost without excep- 
tion these took the form of still heavier 
impositions upon the rich or upon cor- 
porations. A_ press dispatch from 
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Washington under date of March 21*° 
stated that plans were being made for 
a. new revenue act which should con- 
script all personal incomes in excess of 
$100,000 a year during the period of 
war with Germany. It was estimated, 
continued this rather excited corre- 
spondent, that such a measure, com- 
bined with an increased supertax rang- 
ing from five to fifty per cent. on in- 
comes between $20,000 and $100,000, 
would yield between $2,000,000,000 and 
$3,000,000,000 a year. A slight cal- 
culation, however, based upon the num- 
ber of returns made under the income 
tax law in 1915,"° is sufficient to show 
that no more than $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 a year could be expected 
from even such a drastic measure as 
that proposed. 

This same plan was set forth some- 
what more coherently and elaborately 
a few days later by Amos Pinchot 
and the group associated with him, and 
petitions urging legislation along these 
lines were circulated widely.*7 This 
scheme called for the imposition of a 
special war income tax, whose rates 
should range from two and one-half per 
cent. on incomes from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year to ten per cent. on incomes from 
$10,000 to $20,000, finally reaching 
100 per cent. on incomes in excess of 
$100,000. The net profit on all war 
supplies should be limited to three and 
one-half per cent. and the profit on 
foodstuffs and other necessaries to six 
per cent. 


REDISTRIBUTING WEALTH BY TAXATION 


It must, of course, be borne in mind 
that some of these proposals are based 
upon other than purely fiscal consid- 
erations, having as their aim the redis- 
tribution of wealth, and that in times 
of excitement and grave national crisis 
many plans gain a hearing that at other 
times would have no standing. It is 
moreover difficult at such times to reach 
a calm and scientific conclusion. But 


MRy a Staff Correspondent, Chicago Tribune, 
March 22, 1917. 
See page 178. 


New York Times, March 31, 1917. 
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it is evident from this brief survey of 
our Federal legislation for the last four 
years that there has been a very definite 
intention on the part of Congress to 
place much heavier burdens upon great 
wealth and especially upon corporate 
wealth than these had previously been 
called upon to bear. This is not a new 
philosophy, for it had already found 
expression, though by no means so vig- 
orously, in state corporation and _ in- 
heritance taxation. But it has been 
carried a long way forward by the re- 
cent Federal legislation. 

There is little doubt that under the 
system of taxation as it developed in 
this country for fifty years after the 
Civil War an undue share of the burden 
of taxation rested upon the masses of 
the people. The present movement 
represents a swing of the pendulum in 
the other direction and an endeavor to 
readjust the tax system by imposing 
upon accumulated wealth a _ larger 
share. Like all reactions this seems 
likely to go further and faster than is 
desirable or warranted. This is espe- 
cially true in the present crisis when the 
financial needs of the Government are 
real and urgent. Under such circum- 
stances considerations that at other 
times would have weight are brushed 
aside by imperative necessity, and the 
most lucrative and easiest sources of 
revenue seized upon. A carefully bal- 
anced and scientific tax programme, 
which shall take into account the claims 
and needs of the states as well as the 
Federal Government, and of different 
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industrial and economic groups, will 
probably have to wait now for calmer 
times, but it is an ideal toward which 
all thoughtful men may well set their 
faces. 

Before this article appears in print 
new measures will have been devised 
by Congress to raise the enormous sums 
now made necessary by the declaration 
of war with Germany. Immediate 
necessities will have to be met by bond 
issues; but proposals will doubtless be 
made to finance the larger part of the 
costs of the war by this method, and 
to defer their payment for another gen- 
eration. While bond issues are neces- 
sary, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
they may be issued for as short a term 
as possible, and that at the same time 
a vigorous policy of war taxation may 
be introduced. The method of financ- 
ing a war exclusively by bond issues 
was unhappily illustrated by Secretary 
Chase’s policy at the time of our Civil 
War, and still more recently by the 
disastrous loan policy of Germany in 
the present war. If we are to avoid 
these evils, taxation must be our great 
reliance for securing the enormous rev- 
enues that will be needed—taxation to 
the very bone, if necessary. Taxes, as 
such, must be welcomed, not opposed. 
But one may at the same time voice the 
hope that the tax system devised under 
stress of war may meet the same canons 
of equity, economy, and ability, as well 
as lucrativeness, that serve as the 
marks of a desirable system of taxation 
in times of peace. 
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School Savings Bank 





CHOOL banks have re- 
ceived recognition by the press; 
have written on the 
subject at length; bankers have started 
them and estimated the 
tained; and in not a single instance is 
it claimed that school savings banks 
have produced a profit in dollars and 
cents to the promoters. Therefore, to 
the banker whose ambition is centred on 
the making of money, school savings 
banks offer no attraction. 


savings 
economists 


results ob- 


WHY SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS? 


If it were not for the fact that a ma- 
jority of our American parents are 
neglectful in teaching self-denial, in- 
dustry and frugality to their children, 
the need for school savings banks would 
not be great. Where parents fail in 
this respect, their children are destined 
to go out into the world deficient, un- 
less some individual or corporation 
gives them the requisite training. It is 
not consistent that we demand good 
citizenship and independence in our 
national life when we fail to train our 
boys and girls along proper channels. 

This lack of training in the home has 
shifted a responsibility upon society 
which must be met. Individuals and 
corporations are, therefore, called upon 
to volunteer their services, that the 
child who is neglected by his parents 
may receive a training which will make 
him industrious and thrifty. 
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Bankers are doing a very commend- 
able work in this connection, among 
school children, through school savings 
banks. Child life in America affords 
the most fertile field in which to propa- 
gate thrift ideals and the principles of 
good banking, while with the adults it is 
very different. Our adult population is 
not thrifty because its efforts are cen- 
tred on providing ways and means of 
making money with only a_ passing 
thought as to saving a portion of their 
earnings. 

With a school savings bank in every 
school it would only be a few decades 
before the American people would be- 
come thrifty. Thus there would be less 
need of almshouses, poor farms, 
asylums and jails. 


EDUCATIONAL 


An analysis of the general banking 
situation discloses the fact that banks 
are spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually endeavoring to teach 
their adult customers the very simplest 
transactions in banking, and our bank- 
ers admit that they are meeting with 
rather indifferent success. If our banks 
would apply a similar effort in training 
school children, banking would soon be 
as well understood as housekeeping and 
farming. Where schools refuse to in- 
clude in their curriculum a course in 
banking and bank methods, let another 
method be devised. Or, let the re- 
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sponsibility be assumed by our schools 
and banks jointly which would give the 
propaganda the support necessary in 
order to insure its success. 


THE ORIGIN OF SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 

In 1834 M. Dulac, a teacher in La 
Mau, France, proclaimed the “gospel 
of saving” among school children. 
However, it remained for Fracois Lau- 
rent, of Ghent, Belgium, to popularize 
the idea later and make it a potent 
factor in school life. That the efforts 
of both were well directed and fruit- 
ful, is evinced by the creditable show- 
ing that the people of France and Bel- 
gium have since made in saving money. 

To Mr. Sereno F. Merril, of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, the American people are in- 
debted, for the first school savings bank 
in the United States. Unfortunately it 
only survived five years, when it was 
discontinued because of lack of sup- 
port on the part of the principal in 
charge. It was Mr. John Henry Thiry, 
a native of Belgium, who some years 
later revived school savings banks in 
America, finally establishing them on a 
firm basis in the schools of Brooklyn, 
New York. — 

For spreading the gospel of savings 
among school children in America, 
great credit is due Mrs. Sara L. Ober- 
holtzer, to Mr. E. G. McWilliam, for- 
mer secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and to its present secretary, Mr. 
Milton W. Harrison. To other bankers 
who are giving of their time and money, 
and to the school superintendents and 
teachers who are coéperating in this 
work, an expression of sincere appre- 
ciation is also due. 

SCHOOL 


SAVINGS BANKS IN 


STATES 


THE UNITED 


According to reasonably accurate sta- 
tisties, we have 1,925 school savings 
banks in operation, with a clientele of 
pupil-depositors of 928,784, and on de- 
posit $1,792,640.10. This sum appears 
quite small as compared with the total 
savings of the American people, but 
when you realize that it was gathered 
in pennies, nickels and dimes, it grows 
in significance. 
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RESULTS 


Any bank promoting savings among 
school children may expect results from 
two sources, namely: From _ school 
children, who, having saved a stipu- 
lated amount in the school savings bank, 
qualify for an account with a chartered 
bank; and from the parents of pupil- 
depositors. 

An analysis of the results obtained 
from both sources will show that while 
an immediate profit is made on the ac- 
counts of the parents, the pupil-deposi- 
tors will be months in building up ap- 
preciable balances. 


ADVERTISING FEATURES 

Naturally any plan which attracts 
the attention of school children, and 
through them reaches the parents, has 
an advertising value. This value is en- 
tirely regulated by the character of the 
plan; for instance, in the Brooklyn plan 
there is very little advertising value, 
while with the stamp plan, owing to 
the presence of the bank’s name on 
every stamp, the advertising value 
alone is a large consideration. 


THE BROOKLYN PLAN 


In briefly describing the Brooklyn 
plan, no claim is made that it is supe- 
rior to any other plan, and no reflection 
on others is intended. There are five 
plans, with many variations, each 
adapted to the peculiarities of the local- 
ity in which it operates. While every 
plan is entitled to favorable mention, 
all but one are omitted for lack of space. 

Any banker who is interested will 
find it well worth while to write to Mr. 
Milton W. Harrison, secretary, Savings 
Bank Section, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 5 Nassau St., New York City, 
for complete information on School 
Savings Banks. 

The details of this Brooklyn system 
are handled entirely by the scholars. 
Eight bright boys from the 7A grade 
up, that is, boys from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, are employed as clerks 
for the boys under the direction of one 
of the male teachers, known as treas- 
urer of the school bank. Girls are used 
in the same capacity for the girls. 
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On Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
mornings, from 8:30 to 9 o'clock, the 
bank is open for business. Deposits of 
five cents or multiples thereof are re- 
ceived. When an account is opened the 
depositor fills out a signature card in 
duplicate, in order that same may be 
filed both numerically and alphabeti- 
cally. The depositor is also required 
to make out a deposit slip, and is given 
a pass card, which is also made out in 
duplicate, one being retained by the 
“bank.”” The card is printed in mul- 
tiples of five cents both for deposits and 
drafts. When a deposit or draft is 
made, one card is placed over the other 
and the amount punched out, by which 
an indisputable duplicate record is ob- 
tained. The deposit slip is then passed 
to a boy who records the transaction in 
a day book, and then another boy who 
posts it upon the ledger card. 

The same procedure is followed in 
the case of withdrawals. A notice of 
withdrawal is required, and consent of 
parents required upon all withdrawals 
larger than twenty-five cents. The de- 
positor makes out his own checks. 
When an account is closed, a receipt in 
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full is taken, and when an account be- 
comes inactive, a notice is sent to the 
depositor. If pass card is lost a notice 
must be filed, and a fee of five cents 
is charged for a new card. 

At the end of a day’s business, bal- 
ances on ledger cards and duplicate 
pass cards upon which transactions 
have occurred are compared, and 
must agree, and cash is balanced with 
day book. 

The money of the school bank is de- 
posited with a regular savings bank in 
the name of the school, subject to with- 
drawal by teacher in charge, and when 
the amount to the credit of any indi- 
vidual reaches five dollars it is taken 
out of the school bank and a pass book 
issued by the regular bank. No inter- 
est is paid by the school bank. 

While in this school only multiples of 
five cents are received, cards might be 
printed consecutively from one cent to 
one dollar and the same general result 
obtained. This system, by its sim- 
plicity, seems to overcome many of the 
arguments that have raised 
against the school savings system. 
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Are Americans Thrifty P 
By F. C. Mortimer 


MERICANS are looked on by some of the older nations as a people 


of extravagant habits. 


It has been said that articles which properly 


should be classed as luxuries are demanded as necessaries; that the cloud 
of debt lowers over homes that should be basking in the sunshine of finan- 


cial independence. 


Men of affairs who take note of what is going on about them are 
able to judge how far this is true, and to gauge the tendency to spend 
more than is earned, noting the encouragement which is held out to the 
man steadily employed to live beyond his income. 

Whatever basis there may be for such criticism in the present, an 
appeal to the history of our country will show that no such reproach 


attached to our forebears. 


The success of the American people has 


been brought about by the exercise of energy, thrift, levelheaded 
management. 
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Experience With the 


Women’s Department 





NE of the earliest successes in 

conducting a banking depart- 

ment for women was made by 
the Second National Bank of New 
York. Some forty-five years ago, 
Joseph S. Case, then a teller in that 
bank, persuaded the directors to fit up 
a room for the accommodation of 
women and give them a separate win- 
dow for the transaction of their busi- 
ness. The bank named was favorably 
located for the purpose, being conveni- 
ent to both the fashionable shopping 
and resident centres. The directors, 
while consenting to trying out the 
plan, were not enthusiastic over it. 
The department opened with five ac- 
counts, but Mr. Case lived to see the 
number increased to more than three 
thousand with over $3,000,000 of de- 
posits. At first a small room was pro- 
vided, with few of the luxurious fittings 
now commonly found in these depart- 
ments, but the women were grateful 
for a place that was exclusively their 
own, for the services of a maid, and 
for a teller who would explain to them 
the intricacies of bank processes, save 
them from making blunders, or rescue 
them after they had blundered, with 
tact and amiability. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank in New 
York has made perhaps the most con- 
spicuous success ever achieved in the 
field of banking for women. It is not 
by any means exclusively a women’s 
bank, but has paid special attention to 





. 
acquiring and caring for women’s ac- 
counts. Its location is as nearly ideal 
for this business as could well be 
imagined. Near the centre of New 
York’s fashionable shopping and resi- 
dence district. This is one of the very 
profitable banks of the country. 

The First and Security National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., has made an 
exceptional success of its woman’s de- 
partment, as told by Miss Heslup, in 
charge of the department: 

“The prominent place which women 
have assumed in professional life ac- 
counts in part for the larger number of 
bank depositors and customers among 
women. The professional, and home 
woman alike, realize the safety con- 
nected with and benefits derived from 
a good banking connection. To this 
end we have aimed to interest the 
women of this city in our woman’s de- 
partment by giving them the best pos- 
sible facilities by way of spacious 
banking rooms, complete in attractive- 
ness, and exclusive, entirely separated 
from the bank proper and managed 
wholly by women. The transaction of 
all business, even to the opening of 
new accounts, the certification of checks 
and the handling of the monthly state- 
ments, is carried on entirely in this de- 
partment, thus giving quick and intelli- 
gent service, which is so essential in 
the banking realm to-day. 

“In 1911 we separated our women’s 
accounts from the commercial. The 
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total deposits at that time approxi- 
mated $400,000, with about 1,500 ac- 
counts. To-day the figures disclose a 
total of $1,564,832 and 5,500 accounts. 
This is a notable record and we feel 
qualified to state that the success of 
this department has depended largely 
upon two factors: first, the recommen- 
dation of those who have received and 
appreciated the working efficiency and 
facilities above mentioned; second, ex- 
tensive advertising. We have realized 
the importance of this in the securing 
of new accounts. One method of ad- 
vertising that we adopted is a separate 
mailing list of about 6,000 names of 
new residents and people whose ac- 
counts are desirable. When we, have 
anything to offer in the way of adver- 
tising we include this list of names 
with those of our depositors. Many 
good accounts were obtained in this 
way, in fact, we began doing this be- 
fore our department organized 
with the result that the largest propor- 
tion of accounts we had to begin with 
was secured through this source. 
“Combined with the regular form of 
advertising through the daily papers, 
magazines, etc., we have sent out at- 
tractive souvenirs from time to time. I 
might mention that these souvenirs are 
absolutely free from all advertising 
matter, but as they are mailed out a 
eard is enclosed paying the compli- 
ments of our woman’s department. One 
that proved to be very popular was a 
little bronze desk calendar in the form 
of a standard. It won favor because 
of the fact that it could be used from 
year to year by replacing the new 
vear’s calendar pad upon the old stand- 
ard. This followed some time 
later by a blotter holder (the new blot- 
ters being sent out each month), a book 
mark and letter opener, all of the same 
bronze design and finally completing a 
desk set. Another time we sent out 
a little leather memorandum ease, 
equipped with a gilt-edged memoran- 
dum pad and pencil. An attractive 
feature about this was the name of the 
recipient upon the inside cover in gold 
letters. Fillers for these cases are sent 
out every month or two. On one occa- 
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sion we got out a household journal 
which we thought might interest the 
home woman and acquaint them with 
the knowledge of handling household 
accounts, paying bills, keeping books, 
etc., through a banking system. This 
with the other means described proved 
good advertising and brought in num- 
bers of new accounts, as well as many 
notes of appreciation. 

“It is very essential, and stress can 
be put upon the necessity that women 
tellers should possess a large degree of 
patience, courtesy and quick intuition. 
No amount of advertising would suffice 
were this lacking, for it is apparent 
that an ill-treated customer is not con- 
ducive to increase of business. 

“Our department is still young and 
possibilities great.” 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis has been active in gaining 
accounts, and the methods 
used, together with the results, are thus 
described by Mr. F. H. Staley, of that 
institution: 


women’s 


“Tn an endeavor to build up this class 
of business we fitted up a_ beautiful 
marble rest room on the east side of 
the bank and installed a telephone with 
free service for women depositors of 
the bank. This room was supplied 
with desks and writing materials and 
some easy chairs. We then announced 
to the employees in the bank, through 
the medium of our bulletin board, that 
we were particularly anxious to make 
a showing in this line of business, and 
they were requested to speak of our 
facilities and conveniences 
opportunity offered. In the meantime 
we issued an advertisement in all 
of the daily papers, as well as the 
various magazines and society papers 
in the city, particularly those reaching 
the higher class of women. Then we 
tcok space in several of the programmes 
of the local plays appearing at the va- 
rious theatres during the winter, and 
used the advertisement “The Woman's 
Account.’ 

“The result has been that many 
women have come in and opened ac- 
counts on our general city books, or 
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have taken out certificates of deposit 
of three to six months’ duration. 

“Tt is the custom of the bank to issue 
a statement of all accounts each month 
to depositors, and in order to attract 
the women’s club accounts, charity or- 
ganizations, ete., we detailed a certain 
set of men who prepare the statements 
on the women’s accounts in a very com- 
plete manner. At the request of the 
customer these men will post the books, 
or show the depositor how to do so 
themselves. 

“One of the leading financiers of 
this country when standing in front of 
his large institution one day, called at- 
tention to the long line of electric 
coupes at the curb. He said: ‘I would 
rather see a number of those electrics 
outside of my bank than many a manu- 
facturer’s limousine. They are owned 
by women who have accounts here, and 
transact their business with us because 
of the particular service we render. I 
believe if a banker can get the women 
to patronize his institution its success 
is assured.’ 

“The above remark was made by 
Mr. Richard Delafield of New York 
and opened a vein of thought in a west- 
ern banker’s mind that had not previ- 
ously. been touched. The wisdom of 
the theory is apparent, because we all 
know that highly-cultured women know 
the best and insist on getting it. The 
tone they lend an establishment through 
their patronage is often more valuable 
than is generally understood. 

“T believe that this movement to at- 
tract the bank accounts of women is 
like many other worth-while projects, 
largely a matter of education and de- 
velopment. It cannot be done in a 
day, but it certainly is in accord with 
the spirit of thrift we are trying to 
foster in this country. It gives a 
woman a feeling of independence, vet 
at the same time shows her the relation 
of income to expenditures in such a 
plain manner that there can be no mis- 
take about the moral effect resulting in 
much good in many instances.” 


Mr. Frank Merrill, of the Informa- 
tion and Publicity Department of the 
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Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., writes of that bank’s de- 
partment for women: 


“The development of our ladies’ de- 
partment has been a matter of steady 
growth rather than the result of any 
special method of advertising. 

“It has been established about thir- 
teen years and was the first in the 
city, I believe, to be installed. The 
head of the department has been in 
charge of it nearly the whole length of 
time and her unusual efficiency is doubt- 
less the cause of the success of the de- 
partment to a considerable degree. We 
have advertised the department now 
and then in the newspapers, but have 
never carried on a campaign. The 
number of accounts is nearly 4,000. 

“One good feature that may add to 
its success is that men depositing for 
the credit of women’s accounts have an 
outside window and are not allowed to 


‘enter into the special ladies’ waiting- 


room, which has tellers’ windows ex- 
clusively for the use of women. 


“One of the largest department 
stores in town codperates with the 


ladies’ departments of some of the 
banks by receiving deposits, entering 
them in the pass books and handing the 
deposits to the various banks for teach- 
ers’ accounts on teachers’ pay day. This 
is popular with the teachers and saves 
the bank considerable trouble as on a 
busy Saturday we receive from 70 to 
100 deposits in this way.” 

The First National Bank of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., installed a women’s de- 
partment on moving into its new build- 
ing in May, 1915. The provisions made 
for the new department are thus stated 
by President Alfred W. Hudson: 

“In planning our banking room, we 
located the women’s department so as 
to have a retiring-room for the ladies 
in close proximity to the ladies’ teller. 
This retiring-room, in addition to hav- 
ing a lavatory, is equipped with a tele- 
phone, the latest women’s magazines, 
ladies’ stationery and _ writing-tables 
with complete equipment, together with 
easy chairs, and a maid always in at- 
tendance. The ladies’ teller is a young 
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married man, whom we picked par- 
ticularly for his politeness and ability 
in dealing with our women customers. 
At this window the teller receives and 
pays. He makes it a point to always 
furnish new currency, and has specially 
printed envelopes containing mixed 
coin for the purpose of convenience in 
making change. 

“When a new account is opened the 
customer first meets one of the officers, 
who opens the account, and that officer 
in turn introduces the lady to the teller. 
When an account is-opened we furnish 
check-books in different styles, par- 
ticularly a folded, pocket check-book, 
which the women find very convenient 
to carry in their shopping-bags. The 
day the account is opened a letter is 
addressed to the new customer, signed 
by the president, expressing his appre- 
ciation for the account, and offering the 
many facilities our bank affords for the 
convenience of our clients. On the first 
anniversary of the opening of the ac- 
count the president sends out a letter 
to the customer recalling the fact that 
the account was opened a year ago, and 
again offering all of the facilities our 
bank affords for the customer’s use. If 
by any chance the account is closed, a 
letter is sent out under the president’s 
signature, regretting the fact, and mak- 
ing inquiry as to whether there has been 
any reason for the closing of the ac- 
count which we can remedy, and hop- 
ing that when banking accommodations 
are desired we will be kept in mind 

“As a further inducement to bring 
people into our bank, we have addressed 
the women’s clubs and organizations of 
our city, offering them the use of our 
directors’ room for meetings, and find 
several who are not only pleased with 
the idea, but are making use of our 
offer.” 


Mr. W. H. Bucholz, vice-president of 
the Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, gives the following account of 
the operation of the women’s depart- 
ment of that bank: 

“The women’s department of our 
bank has been a very great success. It 
was started about five years ago. At 
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that time we had 243 women’s accounts 
in the bank. We have nearly two thou- 
sand at this time, the exact number 
being 1992. 

“The department is placed in an at- 
tractive portion of our banking-room, 
is kept supplied with neat sationery, 
and every comfort provided for the 
women who patronize the bank. 

“The department is in charge of 
two ladies who wait on the patrons of 
the bank. Every courtesy is extended, 
new currency supplied, and judging 
from the growth of this department, it 
is very much appreciated by the 
women of this city.” 


Located in New York’s great shop- 
ping centre, the New Netherland Bank 
of New York City is especially well 
situated for acquiring women’s ac- 
counts. Mr. Curtis J. Beard, cashier 
of the bank, thus describes their. ex- 
perience: 


“The women’s department was 
opened here about two years ago, and 
at the time we opened it we did a lit- 
tle newspaper advertising and also got 
considerable free space as a’ matter of 
news. Besides that, we put a card in 
the Hudson Tube trains, thinking our 
proximity to the Thirty-third Street 
Station of the tube might’ bring us 
some New Jersey business. 

“The department is growing gradu- 
ally, but thus far we have not been 
able to connect the growth directly with 
any particular form of advertising. 

“We handle a good many women’s ac- 
counts and do not find them much more 
troublesome than the accounts of men 
in the same station in life. A good 
many women apparently prefer to do 
business in the general banking-room, 
but we find that some of these women 
prefer the separate women’s depart- 
ment, under some circumstances, when 
they get acquainted with it. We have 
given them a whole floor to themselves, 
with their own paying and receiving 
teller, and we did this partly to relieve 
the congestion on the main banking 
floor. 

“We are expecting to send out spe- 
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cial literature from time to time in the 
effort to enlarge the business of this 
particular department, but have an idea 
that much the best advertising is the 
recommendation by satisfied depositors. 

“We have used circular letters to 
some extent, but have not found them 
especially effective in getting women’s 
accounts.” 
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These experiences, to which many 
others might be added, establish the 
fact that the woman’s department, as 
conducted by a number of large and 
well managed banks in various parts 
of the country, offers a useful banking 
service to the community and provides 
a source of enlarged business and in- 
creased profit to the bank. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





‘*Attest—Three Directors ”’ 


HE readiness with which the di- 

rectors of financial institutions 

sign their names to the periodic 
reports made to the supervising au- 
thorities indicates one of two things: 
Absolute confidence in the executive 
officials, or blindness to the risk in- 
volved. 

It is required by law that all such 
reports be sworn to by the cashier and 
attested by a committee of directors, 
as evidence that the report as given, 
correctly sets forth the condition of 
the bank at the date stated. These 
reports are as a rule required to be 
published in the press for public in- 
formation, and beine so attested and 
sworn to, convey to those of the public 
who can interpret them, the standing 
of the bank, both as a going concern 
and as an investment possibility. And 
relying upon such published reports, 
those of an investing turn of mind may, 
if they choose, purchase its shares for 
profit and income. 

The question arises: What obliga- 
tion does the director assume who thus 
“attests” the report? It is obvious 
that he must either do so upon the in- 


tegrity of the cashier or other officer 
making up the return, or of his own 
knowledge of its correctness. The lat- 
ter is possible only in cases where the 
directors, either in person or by a hired 
accountant, make a detailed examina- 
tion of its affairs. As a rule these at- 
testations are not made with full per- 
sonal knowledge of the bank’s affairs, 
but casual only. 

There is a liability, however, at- 
tending such acts that would, if known 
to the attesting director, make him ex- 
tremely reticent about signing his name. 

In the case of Chesbrough vs. 
Woodworth in this issue, this question 
is settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it being held in this in- 
stance that a director so attesting a re- 
port is liable in his personal and indi- 
vidual capacity for all damages which 
the association, its shareholders, or any 
other person, may sustain by reason 
thereof. In other words, if stock is 
bought on the strength of such reports, 
and these reports are false, the direc- 
tors so attesting are liable to the one 
so investing for losses sustained. A 
knowledge of this liability should make 
directors extremely cautious in making 
such subscriptions, or making the same, 
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do so only upon full knowledge of the 
facts. 


& 


‘* Reasonable Time’”’ 


The Negotiable Instruments Law re- 
quires that a demand instrument be 
presented for payment within a “rea- 
sonable time” after its issue. The logic 
of this is clear. If it be held without 
attempt to collect, the lapse of time 
may so change the relation of the par- 
ties that payment would be difficult to 
procure; and being payable on demand, 
it is presumed to be a short time in- 
strument. If presentment would have 
been difficult or impossible—and there 
are many such circumstances, a reason- 
able time may be months and even 
years, but where the parties are so re- 
lated to each other that payment could 
have been easily demanded, delay will 
be fatal. 

In the case of Plymouth Trust Co. 
vs. Scanlon, in this issue, the instru- 
ment was payable on demand. It could 
have been presented with ease at any 
time, and a period of fourteen months 
was allowed to elapse before making 
demand, and this the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts does not con- 
sider a “reasonable time” in the light 
of the facts. 


Leading Cases 





Liability of Directors 
U. S. Court 
False Reports—Purchase of Stock— 
Negligence—Damages 
U. S. Supreme Court, May 21, 1917. 
CHESBROUGH Vs. WOODWORTH. 


Directors in a national bank, who, with 
knowledge of their falsity, attested reports 
of the bank’s financial condition, made to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, as required 
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by U. S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 5211, Comp. Stat. 
1916, Sec. 9774, and as called for by him, 
are made personally liable to one who has 
sustained a loss by reason of his purchase 
of stock in the bank in reliance on such 
false reports, by Sec. 5239 (Comp. Stat., 
1916, Sec. 9831), which provides that in 
case the directors knowingly violate or 
knowingly permit the violation of any of 
the provisions of the National Bank Act, 
“every director who participated in or as- 
sented to the same shall be held liable in 
his personal and individual capacity for all 
damages which the association, its share- 
holders, or any other person, shall have sus- 
tained in consequence of such violation.” 
(37 Sup. Ct. Rep.) 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION OF THE COURT 


Mr. Justice McKenna delivered the 
opinion of the court: 

Action in ten counts charging plain- 
tiff in error and one Joseph W. Mc- 
Graw with violating the National Bank 
Act, and alleging damages resulting to 
defendant in error therefrom. 

In description of the parties we shall 
designate them respectively as plain- 
tiff and defendants. 

In all the counts defendant Ches- 
brough and McGraw are alleged to 
have been at certain dates directors of 
the Old Second National Bank, a na- 
tional banking corporation organized 
and doing business under the National 
Bank Act of 1864, and the amendments 
thereto, and having its office in the city 
of Bay City, Mich. 

The following violations of the act 
are charged: (1) Signing, attesting, 
and permitting and assenting to the 
publication of, a report of the condi- 
tions of the bank required to be made 
by U. S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 5211, Comp. 
Stat. 1916, Sec. 9774, of such act. 
which report was false. (2, 3, 4, 5.) 
The Comptroller of the Currency hav- 
ing made a requisition upon the bank 
for a report of the resources and liabili- 
ties of the bank upon a day specified. 
as required by the act, the defendants 
permitted and assented to a violation 
of the act by signing, attesting, and 
permitting and assenting to the publi- 
cation of, a false report of the re- 
sources and liabilities of the bank and 
its condition at the close of business of 
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such day. (6, 7, 8.) Violation of the 
act in that defendants and each of them 
permitted and assented to the declara- 
tion of the semi-annual dividend, be- 
ing payable December 1, 1902, know- 
ing that it would necessarily be paid 
out of the capital stock of the bank, 
and not out of net profits, and knowing 
that losses had theretofore been sus- 
tained equal to or exceeding the undi- 
vided profits then on hand, and that the 
sums so declared as dividends exceeded 
the profits then on hand, after deduct- 
ing therefrom losses and bad debts. (9) 
Defendants knowingly violated and 
permitted and assented to the violation 
of the act (U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 5200, 
Comp. Stat. 1916, Sec. 9761) in that 
they knowingly participated in, per- 
mitted, and assented to the creation of, 
certain liabilities to the bank, and 
knowingly permitted and assented to 
the continuance of the liabilities and 
the carrying of the same among the 
loans and discounts of the bank after 
defendants and each of them had 
knowledge of the nature and character 
of the liabilities, and that they had been 
created and were being carried in vio- 
lation of the act. The liabilities are 
set out. 

(10) Violations of the act (U. S. 
Rev. Stat. Sec. 5199, 5200, 5204, 5211, 
5239, Comp. Stat. 1916, Secs. 9760, 
9761, 9766, 9774, 9831), being por- 
tions of a general design and conspiracy 
on the part of the defendants to de- 
ceive the public, including plaintiff, for 
the purpose of giving the stock of the 
bank a fictitious market value and en- 
abling each of the defendants and his 
relatives and friends to dispose of cer- 
tain shares of the stock then and there 
held by them at a price exceeding the 
value of the stock. 

In each count damage is alleged to 
have been caused to plaintiff, he hav- 
ing purchased stock upon the faith of 
the action’ of defendants. The total 
amount of damage is alleged to be 
335.000. 

Plaintiff in error Chesbrough (the 
case is here on his writ of error, Mc- 
Graw not having joined) filed a de- 
murrer to the declaration, which was 
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overruled. He then filed several pleas, 
one of which alleged that he was not 
guilty of the wrongs and injuries com- 
plained of, and gave notice that under 
the latter he would “insist [upon] and 
give in evidence” certain matters of 
defense. 

The case was tried to a jury. The 
3d, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and part of the 
10th counts were withdrawn from their 
consideration. A verdict was returned 
for plaintiff in the sum of $22,662.98, 
upon which judgment was entered. It 
was aflirmed by the court of appeals. 
137 C. C. A. 482, 221, Fed. 912. 

This case had once before been to 
the circuit court of appeals, where its 
facts were reviewed, and we may refer 
to the report of the case for them. 116 
C. C. A. 465, 195 Fed. 875. 

It there appears that in October, 
1902, the bank reported a capital of 
$200,000, a surplus of $75,000, and un- 
divided profits of $27,000. Its total 
loans and_ discounts were about 
$100,000. 

On October 3, 1902, the bank held 
as loans (so considered by the court 
and the Comptroller of the Currency) 
the paper of the Maltby Lumber Com- 
pany to the amount of $402,000, which 
had accumulated under the personal di- 
rection of the then president and prac- 
tical manager of the bank. The Comp- 
troller required that the loan be re- 
duced to the permitted ten per cent. 
The Comptroller's letter was presented 
to the board. Inquiry during the next 
few weeks developed the general char- 
acter of the Maltby paper and that 
most of it was not drawn against any 
real debt, and in fact represented no 
liability, except Mrs. Maltby’s. 

Its net worth, shown by a statement 
of Maltby, who was called before the 
board, was about $188,000, but there 
were many suspicious circumstances 
about the inventory, and it did not ap- 
pear how much of this primary liabil- 
ity to the bank was included among the 
debts. There was subsequently liqui- 
dation of the Maltby Company’s af- 
fairs, and as it proceeded the bank 
charged off successive amounts of the 
Maltby paper. In this way the total 
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loss charged off prior to the trial of the 
cause (first trial) was $223,000. A 
comparatively small amount remained 
uncollected and not charged off. A 
generally similar situation existed as to 
another line of paper, of one Brother- 
ton, upon which $47,000 had been writ- 
ten off as worthless before April, 1909. 
The shares of stock were $100 par 
value, and the writing off of these two 
items caused a loss in book value of 
$135 per share. 

The defendants had been two of the 
directors for many years, during which 
time reports to the Comptroller were 
frequently made and published, as re- 
quired by the statute, and as called for 
by him, and continuously until 1904 
the entire Maltby line was carried at 
its face in the “loans and discounts,” 
and was reported as part of the bank’s 
assets. Plaintiff, at various dates from 
March to December, 1903, bought the 
bank stock at its supposed market 
value, averaging about $151 per share, 
and aggregating $15,000 par and 
$23,400 purchase price. 

The case went to trial to a jury. 
Certain counts were withdrawn, and 
upon those submitted a verdict was re- 
turned and judgment entered upon it 
for the amounts plaintiff had paid for 
his stock, less its then book value, after 
deducting its pro rata share of the 
actual loss written off on account of the 
Maltby and Brotherton paper, with in- 
terest,—an average total of $167 per 
share. 


The following were the rulings of 
the court: 


(1) The general demurrer’ was 
rightly overruled. The making and 
publishing of the reports are not merely 
for the information of the Comptroller, 
but are to guide the public, and he who 
buys stock in a bank in reliance upon 
the reports has a right of action under 
Sec. 5239, Rev. Stat. (Comp. Stat. 
1916, Sec. 9831), against any officer or 
director who, knowing its falsity, au- 
thorizes such report. “The one suf- 
fering such damages is within the sta- 
tutory description ‘any other person.’ ” 
The conclusion was deduced from Yates 
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vs. Jones National Bank, 206 U.S. 158, 
51 L. ed. 1002, 27 Sup. Ct. Rep. 638, 
and Yates vs. Utica Bank, 206 U. S. 
181, 51 L. ed. 1015, 27 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
646, and other cases in the state and 
Federal courts. 

(2) The damages in such a case are 
personal to the plaintiff. He sues in 
his own right, not for the association. 

(3) Such action involves no direct 
showing of negligence ; the sole primary 
issue is whether defendants caused or 
permitted to be made a statement of 
the bank’s condition upon which state- 
ment plaintiff relied to his injury, and 
which statement defendants knew was 
materially false. And in the trial of 
this issue the detailed history of the 
entire transaction is admissible as tend- 
ing to show whether the loans were in 
fact bad, and whether defendants knew 
that fact. This scienter is the material 
condition, and plaintiff can select one 
of the directors as sole defendant, or 
join others with him. 

(4) Considering the evidence, the 
court concluded that it justified a find- 
ing of liability against the defendants, 
but not to the extent of the judgment. 
The court was of opinion that the basis 
of loss to the bank, that is, the amount 
which should have been charged off, 
was taken in the verdict and judgment 
at the sum of $223,000, and should not 
have been greater than $135,000, ex- 
cluding entirely, as not sustained by 
the evidence, the Brotherton debts. The 
court, therefore, reversed the judgment 
and remanded the case for a new trial. 

Plaintiff moved to modify the opin- 
ion and judgment in such manner as to 
permit him to remit such part of it as 
the court thought was not supported 
by the evidence, and that, as modified, 
the judgment be affirmed. The motion 
was denied. 

The second trial resulted again, as 
we have said, in a verdict and judg- 
ment for plaintiff. In reaching them 


a basis beyond $135,000 was taken, and 
the circuit court of appeals held this 
was error, but gave to plaintiff permis- 
sion to file within thirty days from the 
filing of the opinion in the trial court, 
a written election to reduce the judg- 
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ment by the sum in which it exceeded 
the $135,000 basis. 

This was done, and judgment en- 
tered accordingly. 

The case on the facts involves two 
simple. propositions,—the scienter of 
defendant when he attested the report 
to the Comptroller and the circum- 
stances under which two dividends were 
declared. Upon these propositions 
twice have juries held against defend- 
ant and twice has the circuit court of 
appeals held that there was sufficient 
evidence to sustain their verdicts, 
modifying only as to certain items of 
damages. In consideration of our re- 
viewing power, and without reciting the 
testimony, it is enough to say that the 
findings on these propositions have 
substantial evidence to support them. 

But it is urged that the plaintiff 
brought this action under Sec. 5239, 
Rev. Stat. (Comp. Stat. 1916, Sec. 
9831), in the circuit court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Michi- 
gan, in which all of the parties resided, 
and that not that court, but the state 
court, had jurisdiction. 

The cited section provides for a for- 
feiture of the franchise of a national 
bank if its directors knowingly violate 
or knowingly permit the violation of 
any of the provisions of the National 
Bank Act, and further provides that 
in case of such violation “every director 
who participated in or assented to the 
same shall be held liable in his per- 
sonal and individual capacity for all 
damages which the association, its 
shareholders, or any other person, shall 
have sustained in consequence of such 
violation.” 

This section was considered in Yates 
vs. Jones National Bank, 206 U. S. 158, 
179, and it was held that the rule ex- 
pressed by it is exclusive and precludes 
a common-law liability for fraud and 
deceit. To the same effect are Thomas 
vs. Taylor, 224 U. S. 73, 56 L. ed. 673, 
and Jones National Bank vs. Yates, 240 
U.S. 541. Necessarily a Federal ques- 
tion is involved and there was jurisdic- 
tion in the courts below. Sec. 5198, 
Rev. Stat. (Comp. Stat. 1916, Sec. 
9759); Sec. 4 of the Act of August 13, 
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1888, 25 Stat. at L. 436, chap. 866. 
Herrmann vs. Edwards, 238 U. S. 107, 
59 L. ed. 1224, 35 Sup. Ct. Rep. 839, 
is not opposed to this view. It was 
there held only that the Federal cause 
of action should be, in the absence of 
diverse citizenship, stated in the bill to 
give the Federal court jurisdiction,—a 
condition that is complied with by the 
declaration in the present case. 

Defendant attempts to distinguish 
the present case from the cases cited 
above, and, in 77 assignments of error, 
concentrated into 18 points, urges the 
contentions we have noted, and conten- 
tions based on the rulings of the trial — 
court in the admission and rejection of 
evidence and charges to the jury and 
the rulings of the circuit court of ap- 
peals, and attempts to support them by 
an elaborate and minute argument. In- 
deed, the whole case is reviewed and all 
of the deductions made by the lower 
tribunals from the evidence combated 
and the contentions reviewed which 
were disposed of by the circuit court of 
appeals, in whose decision we concur. 
To answer it in detail would extend this 
opinion to repellent length. It is 
enough to say of them that they show 
no reversible error. 

Judgment affirmed. 

37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 579. 
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Reasonable Time 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Demand Note—Presentation 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 25, 1917. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TRUST CO. VS. SCANLON, 


Presentation of a demand note fourteen 
months after date of issue held not to have 
been made within a “reasonable time,” as 
required by Rev. Laws, c. 73, Sec. 88, in 
order to charge indorser, in view of the 
circumstances of the case. 

A “reasonable time” within which a de- 
mand note must be presented in order to 
charge indorser as required by Rev. Laws, 
c. 73, Sec. 88, is sixty days, in absence of 
contrary trade usage or peculiar facts to 
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bring it within section 209, providing that 
in determining what is a reasonable time 
the nature of the instrument, usage of 
trade, and facts of the particular case must 
be regarded, such time being the period 
allowed prior to enactment of the Nego- 
tiable Instrument Law. 


Action by the Plymouth County 
Trust Company against Ellen J. Sean- 
lon. Judgment for plaintiff. On re- 
port at request of parties. Judgment 
for defendant ordered to be entered in 
accordance with Rev. Laws, ec. 173, 
Sec. 120, as amended by St. 1915, c. 
185, Sec. 1. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


De Courey, J. The main question 
raised by the exceptions is whether the 
demand note in suit was presented for 
within a reasonable time 


payment ~ 
after its issue,” as required by the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law. R. L. e. 
73, Sec. 88. The note was made by 
Maurice A. Scanlon, dated November 
29, 1910, payable to the order of the 
plaintiff, and endorsed by the defend- 
ant, Ellen J. Seanlon, the wife of the 
maker. On January 29, 1912, it was 
presented at the Trust Company for 
payment, and notice of dishonor was 
duly sent to the endorser. 

The statute expressly provides (sec- 
tion 209): 

“In determining what is a ‘reason- 
able time, or an ‘unreasonable time.’ 
regard is to be had to the nature of 
the instrument, the usage of trade or 
business, if any, with respect to such 
instruments, and the facts of the par- 
ticular case.” 

It was decided in Merritt vs. Jack- 
son, 181 Mass. 69, under this statute, 
that in the absence of any evidence to 
show a usage of trade or business to 
the contrary, or of facts in the par- 
ticular case to bring it within section 
209, a demand note must be presented 
within sixty days in order to hold the 
endorser. That case is decisive of the 
present one. The plaintiff has failed 
to show that any usage with respect 
to demand notes has grown up dif- 
ferent from that which had the force 
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of law in this commonwealth for nearly 
sixty years before the enactment of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. Nor 
were any facts in evidence which render 
this customary standard inapplicable. 
The defendant, who endorsed the note 
for the accommodation of her husband, 
had no knowledge of his business deal- 
ings, or of the fact that he had paid 
interest on this note. She never was 
in- the plaintiff's place of business, 
where the note was payable. The 
earlier notes endorsed by her were time 
notes, and were paid or renewed at ma- 
turity. And while the maker of the 
note made an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors July 13, 1911, the demand 
for payment of this note was not made 
on him until January 29, 1912; al- 
though his place of business was on 
Main street in Brockton, within two or 
three hundred feet of the Trust Com- 
pany. 

In some circumstances it may 
difficult question to determine what shall 
be deemed a reasonable time within 
which to demand payment of the maker, 
in order to charge the endorser. 
Seaver vs. Lincoln, 21 Pick. 267. We 
are of opinion, however, that on the 
undisputed facts in the present case a 
demand made fourteen months after 
the issue of the note was not made 
“within a reasonable time’; and that 
the judge should have ruled as _ re- 
quested by the defendant. Merritt vs. 
Jackson, ubi supra; Commercial Na- 
tional Bank vs. Zimmerman, 185 N. Y. 
210; Anderson vs. First National Bank 
of Chariton, 144 Iowa, 251; Frazee vs. 
Phoenix National Bank, 161 Ky. 175. 
See Toole vs. Crafts, 196 Mass. 397, 
101, 82 N. E. 22. 

The conclusion reached on the main 
question makes it unnecessary to con- 
sider the defendant’s exception to the 
admission of the letter from the attor- 
neys of the maker of the note. 

In accordance with the report, a ver- 
dict for the defendant shall be entered 
in accordance with R. L. ec. 173, See. 
120, as amended by St. 1915, c. 185. 
Sec. 1. 

Ordered accordingly. 

116 N. E. Rep. 468. 


be a 
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Checks Drawn Against Un- 
collected Deposits 


U. S. Court 


Liquidation — Payment of Checks — 
Holder for Value 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
March 8, 1917. 


STANDARD TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK ET AL. VS. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK ET AL. 


A bank credited to the account of its de- 


positor a check drawn on another bank and 
permitted the depositor to draw out the 
full amount thereof. ‘The check was dis- 
honored by the drawee bank for want of 
funds and returned to the first bank, which 
charged the amount against its depositor’s 
account. At that time the account accord- 
ing to the books of the bank was sufficient 
to meet the check, but it in fact consisted 
only of credits given for the deposit of 
other checks which thereafter proved not to 
be good. Held, that the bank was not 
merely a holder for collection, but a holder 
for value, so that it could sue thereon under 
Revisal N. C. 1905, Sec. 2206, free from 
defenses available to prior parties. 

In an action against a bank for damages 
caused by its breach of duty as agent to 
collect a check drawn upon it which there 
were sufficient funds to meet, prima facie 
proof that the check reached the town in 
which the bank was located on Friday eve- 
ning justifies an inference that it came into 
the hands of the bank next morning so as 
to be entitled to payment in preference to 
other checks presented and paid on Monday 
and which the bank claimed were presented 
before the check in controversy, and it was 
error to direct a verdict for defendant at 
the close of plaintiff's evidence. 

Where a bank to which a check drawn 


against it had been sent, dishonored the 


check and had it protested, there was suffi- 
cient evidence that it had accepted the check 
for collection, and the bank cannot deny 
that it had thereby made itself the holder’s 
agent. (240 Fed. Rep.) 


Action by the Standard Trust Com- 
pany of New York and another against 
the Commercial National Bank and an- 
other. Judgment for the defendants, 
and plaintiffs bring error. Reversed 
and remanded, with instructions to 
grant a new trial. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Knapp, Circuit Judge. In the court 
velow a verdict was directed for the 


defendants, and plaintiffs bring the 
case here on writ of error. The trans- 
actions which gave rise to the suit are, 
briefly, these: On October 4, 1910, Sol 
N. Cone, of Greensboro, N. C., drew 
his check for $5,000 on the Commer- 
cial National Bank of that place, in 
which he was a depositor, in favor of 
Latham, Alexander & Co. of the city 
of New York, and mailed the same that 
day to the payees. They received the 
check the next day and at once de- 
posited it in the Standard Trust Com- 
pany, with which they did business. It 
was received and placed to their credit 
as a cash item, and almost immediately 
they drew checks against the deposit to 
its full amount, as they were authorized 
to do. Though regarded by the bank 
as in good standing at the time, for all 
such deposits by them were treated as 
cash and allowed to be checked out, it 
appears that they were actually insol- 
vent and soon afterwards went into 
bankruptcy. On the day this check was 
deposited, the Standard Trust Com- 
pany sent it by mail to the Gerard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, which 
received the same the following morn- 
ing and sent it that day to the Central 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and 
this bank the same afternoon mailed the 
check for collection and remittance to 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Greensboro, on which it was drawn, 
with the indorsement: 


“Pay to the order of any bank, 
banker, or trust company, prior in- 
dorsements guaranteed, October 6, 
1910, Central National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, William Post, cashier.” 


The evidence tended to show that in 
due course of mail the check arrived in 
Greensboro on the evening of the 7th 
of October and was received by the 
bank to which it was sent on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, which was Saturday. 
Throughout that day, Cone, the drawer 
of the check, had a balance to his credit 
of $19,432.52, and this amount was still 
to his credit when the bank opened the 
following Monday. He was owing the 
bank at this time the sum of $10,000, 
represented by a note not yet due. 
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Early in the morning of Saturday, 
Cone attempted to commit suicide, and 
this led to an investigation which dis- 
closed his insolvency. The bank there- 
upon charged its note to Cone’s ac- 
count, and on Monday, the 10th, pro- 
tested the check in question for insuffi- 
cient funds and returned it to the 
Philadelphia bank from which it had 
been received. 

In October, 1911, a suit was begun, 
in a state court of North Carolina, by 
the Standard Trust Company and the 
Central National Bank of Philadelphia 
—the Guaranty Trust Company later 
coming in as a party plaintiff—against 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Greensboro, for the same cause of ac- 
tion as is set up in this suit. In August, 
1915, the plaintiffs in that action took 
a voluntary nonsuit, and early in the 
following month, nearly five years after 
the protest Cone’s check, this suit was 
commenced. 

In the meantime, the Standard Trust 
Company had been taken over by and 
merged into the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, and the Commercial National 
Bank had likewise been taken over by 
and merged into the American Ex- 
change National Bank. The nature of 
the latter merger, and its effect upon 
the legal rights of the parties, will be 
presently considered. 

As already stated, the trial resulted 
in a directed verdict for the defend- 
ants. The reasons assigned for this 
ruling do not appear, and we must 
therefore examine the several grounds 
relied upon to defeat the plaintiffs’ ac- 
tion. It is insisted, in the first place, 
that the suit cannot be maintained 
against the Commercial National Bank 
because it had ceased, prior to Decem- 
ber 11, 1911, to have any corporate ex- 
istence, and was therefore incapable of 
being sued or made a party defendant. 
Upon this assumption it is also argued 
that the action is barred by section 
1200 of the Revisal of North Carolina, 
which in effect limits the right to sue 
a corporation to three years after its 
dissolution. For the purpose of this 
case it may be conceded that, if the 
Commercial National Bank was actu- 





ally “dissolved” in 1911, the lapse of 
more than three years would serve as 
a complete defense to the action. But 
it seems clear to us that this bank has 
not been dissolved. Indeed, the de- 
fendants alleged in their answer: 


“That on the 15th day of September, 
1911, the Commercial National Bank 
went into voluntary liquidation in con- 
sequence of having sold its assets to the 
American Exchange Bank, a corpora- 
tion doing a banking business under 
and by virtue of the laws of the state 
of North Carolina; that some time 
thereafter, to wit, on December 11, 
1911, the American Exchange National 
Bank was organized under the national 
banking laws, and as such took over the 
assets of the American Exchange Bank 
and such of the assets of the Commer- 
cial National Bank as had been taken 
over by the American Exchange Bank.” 


And in another paragraph is the 
averment “that it went into voluntary 
liquidation as of that date,” November 
15, 1911, and “that it complied with 
the United States statutes regulating 
the liquidation of banks,” which plainly 
means, and the defendants do not deny, 
that proceedings were taken under sec- 
tions 5220 and 5221 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (Comp. 
St. 1913, Secs. 9806, 9808). The status 
of this bank, therefore, is not that of 
a dissolved corporation under the laws 
of North Carolina, but that of a na- 
tional bank which has gone into vol- 
untary liquidation under the provisions 
of the national banking act. But a 
bank so liquidated has not terminated 
its existence or ceased to be a corporate 
entity. True, it may not longer engage 
in the banking business or otherwise 
exercise its customary functions, but 
it remains nevertheless a corporation 
capable of suing and being sued. So 
the Supreme Court distinctly held in 
National Bank vs. Insurance Company, 
104 U. S. 54, from which we quote the 
following: 

“It is to be observed that the sections 
(5220 and 5221) under which the pro- 
ceedings took place which, it is claimed, 
put an end to the corporate existence 
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of the bank, do not refer, in terms, to a 
dissolution of the corporation, and 
there is nothing in the language which 
suggests it, in the technical sense in 
which it is used here as a defense. The 
association goes into liquidation and is 
closed. It is required to give notice 
that it is closing up its affairs, and in 
order to do so completely and effectu- 
ally, to notify its creditors to present 
their claims for payment. * * * 

“If there are claims made which the 
directors of the association are not wil- 
ling to acknowledge as just debts, there 
is nothing in the statute which is incon- 
sistent with the right of the claimant to 
obtain a judicial determination of the 
controversy by process against the as- 
sociation, nor with that of the associa- 
tion to collect by suit debts due to it. 
It is clearly, we think, the intention of 
the law that it should continue to exist, 
as a person in law, capable of suing 
and being sued, until its affairs and 
business are completely settled. The 
proceeding prescribed by the law seems 
to resemble, not the technical dissolu- 
tion of a corporation, without any sav- 
ing as to the common-law consequences, 
but rather that of the dissolution of a 
copartnership which, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to subsist for the purpose of 
liquidation and winding up its busi- 
ness.” 


In the light of this authority, it must 
be held that the three years’ statute 
of North Carolina here referred to has 
no application to this case, because it 
is not the case of a dissolved corpora- 
tion, and that the Commercial National 
Bank was still ‘a person in law,” 
which could sue and be sued, when this 
action was commenced. Nor are we 
able to perceive that the plaintiffs’ 
cause of action, if otherwise made out, 
was taken away or adversely affected 
by the fact that a suit was previously 
brought for the same cause of action in 
the state court, but discontinued less 
than a year before the present suit was 
begun. We find no bar to the mainte- 
nance of the action against the Com- 
mercial National Bank. 

It is next argued that the suit must 
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fail because plaintiffs are not the own- 
ers of the check in question, and there- 
fore not such real parties in interest 
as are necessary to maintain the action. 
When the payees deposited this check, 
it was accepted as the equivalent of 


cash. They were allowed to draw upon 
it the same as though they had made 
a deposit of so much money, and in 
point of fact they did check it all out 
on the same day. Shortly afterwards, 
they went into bankruptcy, and the tes- 
timony shows that no dividend will be 
paid to their creditors. Had this been 
the only transaction, we think it could 
not be doubted that the bank became 
the bona fide owner of the check for 
full value. The legal effect in that case 
would be the purchase or discount of 
a negotiable instrument. But because 
the bank charged the check to the 
payees’ account, when it came back dis- 
honored on the 13th of October, as the 
bank had the right to do, and as was 
the usual course of dealing, and _ be- 
cause on that day or about that time 
the payees had an apparent balance to 
their credit exceeding the amount of 
the check, it is contended that as mat- 
ter of law the check must be regarded 
as received merely for collection. 

The basis of this contention disap- 
pears when the facts are examined. 
That the books of the bank, when the 
check was returned, showed a balance 
greater than its amount, is unques- 
tioned; but that balance, for the most 
part if not altogether, was made up by 
credits of other checks or similar de- 
posits which were accepted and treated 
as cash, but which afterwards turned 
out not to be good. In short, the proof 
seems convincing that at no time after 
the payees had drawn out the amount 
of this check did they have any sub- 
stantial sum of actual money in the 
bank, and when their account was 
closed at a later date they were over- 
drawn several hundred dollars in addi- 
tion to the check in question. The 
practical result therefore was, what- 
ever the form of bookkeeping, that the 
bank gave $5,000 for this check and 
never has or could get back any part 
of it from the payees. This being so, 
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we deem it not doubtful that the effect 
of the transactions under review was to 
make the bank the owner of this check 
for value, and to clothe it as such owner 
with all the rights of a holder in due 
course of a negotiable instrument. 
Armstrong vs. Bank, 133 U. S. 433; 
Burton vs. United States, 196 U. S. 
283; Manufacturing Co. vs. Tierney, 
133 N. C. 630. And this is the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina, which has passed upon the iden- 
tical facts here of record and _ said 
(Standard Trust Co. vs. Commercial 
National Bank, 166 N. C. 112): 


“Plaintiff asserts ownership of the 
check by reason of its dealings with 
Latham, Alexander & Co., and, without 
discussing this phase of the case, we 
merely state that the facts, as now pre- 
sented, sustain the contention.” 


The rights of “a holder in due 
course” are defined in section 2206 of 
the Revisal of North Carolina as fol- 
lows: 


“A holder in due course holds the in- 
strument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties, and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon.” 


We are therefore of opinion, as the 
case is now presented, that the Stand- 
ard Trust Company became the bene- 
ficial owner of the check for value and 
without notice, and that it or its suc- 
cessor in title, the Guaranty Trust 
Company, can maintain this action 
“free from defenses available to prior 
parties.” 

We come then to the defense on the 
merits, which is, in a word, that noth- 
ing was shown at the trial which would 
warrant a jury in charging the defend- 
ants with liability. With reference to 
this contention, it is to be observed that 
the present suit is not brought upon 
the check as such, but for damages, 
measured by its amount, for breach of 
duty on the part of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank in failing to collect the 
check when it was received, and when 








the drawer, as is alleged, had an ample 
balance for its payment. As above 
stated, the proofs make a prima facie 
case that the check got to Greensboro 
on the evening of the 7th, and this 
would justify the inference that it 
came to the hands of the officers of the 
bank not later than the following morn- 
ing. True, the answer avers, though 
not in the most positive and unqualified 
terms, that the check was not received 
until Monday. 

Such an averment, however, would 
not of itself overcome the contrary pre- 
sumption; it would still remain a ques- 
tion for the jury. Davidson S. S. Co. 
vs. U. S., 142 Fed. 315. But whatever 
the truth in that regard, it is conceded 
that during the whole of Saturday, the 
8th, and at the opening of the bank on 
Monday, Cone had upwards of $19,000 
to his credit. Even if it be assumed— 
and it is not now necessary to decide 
the point—that the bank had the right 
as against plaintiffs to pay itself the 
$10,000 debt that Cone owed it, as it 
did, there was still a balance in his 
favor of $9,432.52, which was appar- 
ently available for the payment of this 
check. And we say this because careful 
scrutiny of the pleadings and evidence 
fails to disclose any proof that other 
checks were paid before the check in 
question was protested. The allega- 
tions of the complaint are to the effect 
that $10,000 of Cone’s balance was ap- 
plied to the payment of the bank’s debt 
against him, and $6,000 to the payment 
of two of his checks that came in on 
Monday, two days after the plaintiffs’ 
check was received. The answer al- 
leges that these other checks were paid 
before plaintiffs’ check was presented. 
but the defendants offered no evidence, 
and the fact they assert in this regard 
is not supported by proof. On the face 
of it, therefore, as the record now 
stands, a jury could hardly fail to find 
that the Commercial Bank might have 
collected this check if it had acted in 
good faith and with reasonable prompt- 
ness. For the fact that the check was 
protested at the instance of the bank is 
sufficient evidence that it had been ac- 
cepted for collection, and the bank can 
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not be heard to deny that it had thereby 
made itself the holder’s agent. Burton 
vs. United States, 202 U. S. 378. Even 
if the defendants had introduced evi- 
dence to sustain their claim there would 
still be the presumption, arising from 
the facts above stated, that the check 
was actually received on Saturday, and 
this would leave an issue for the jury 
to determine. Indeed, we go further 
and hold that if all the checks were re- 
ceived together, or if the others, which 
concededly did not get to the bank till 
some time on Monday, were first pre- 
sented, nevertheless there might be cir- 
cumstances which would raise a ques- 
tion for the jury as to whether the 
bank had properly discharged its duty 
to the plaintiffs. So, from whatever 
angle the situation is examined, we are 
led to the conclusion that a case was 
made for submission to the jury, and 
it was therefore error to direct a ver- 
dict for the defendants. 

Upon precisely the same facts, the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina 
reached the same conclusion (Standard 
Trust Co. vs. Commercial National 
Bank, supra), and we quote with ap- 
proval the following excerpt from its 
opinion: 

“Was the defendant, therefore, as 
agent and drawee, acting in good faith 
with the plaintiff in handling its check? 
As the evidence is now to be consid- 
ered by us, the jury might well have 
found, if the case had been submitted. 
to them, that it was not, and, if the 
facts are not as a jury could find them 
to be upon this evidence, it is defend- 
ant’s misfortune that the case stopped 
short of full proof on both sides.” 

As against the American Exchange 
National Bank, it is sufficient to say, 
without discussion, that the action is 
barred by section 395 of the Revisal of 
North Carolina, and for that reason the 
verdict in its favor was properly di- 
rected. 

The judgment will be reversed, and 
the cause remanded, with instructions 
to grant a new trial. 

Reversed. 

240 Fed. Rep. 303. 
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Presentment For Payment 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Diligence—A gency—E vidence 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 25, 1917. 


In rE. Poote. 


The holders of a note which, under Rev. 
Laws, c. 73, Sec. 90, subd. 3, might properly 
be presented at the usual place of business 
or residence of the maker, went to the mak- 
er’s residence, and, finding the doors locked, 
went around a corner of the house, where 
they saw a man standing in a stable door 
about 400 feet away; an open field lying 
between. They and the man walked to- 
wards each other and met in the field, 
where demand for payment was made on 
him. There was nothing to show that the 
stable or the field belonged to the maker, 
or was used in connection with her resi- 
dence. Her place of business across the 
street was not visited for the purpose of 
making demand. WHeld, that the facts did 
not show due diligence in making a demand. 

Evidence held not to show demand upon 
any authorized agent of the maker, or any 
person found at a place where presentment 
ought to have been made. 

Evidence that, six months before an at- 
tempted demand for payment of a note, the 
person upon whom demand was made had 
visited plaintiff's store a great many times 
to buy provisions for the maker’s family, 
did not tend to show an agency for receiv- 
ing demand of payment at a place other 
than the residence or place of business of 
the maker. 

Evidence that a man, who came towards 
the residence of the maker of a note, upon 
seeing the holders and upon whom they 
made demand for payment, told them that 
the maker and her husband had gone away 
and that he was in charge, was not admis- 
sible to show that the maker of the note 
was absent or inaccessible, so as to au- 
thorize demand upon any person found at 
the place where presentment was made, 
under Rev. Laws, c. 73, Sec. 89, subd. 4, as 
his assertion out of court and in the mak- 
er’s absence that he was acting as agent for 
the maker was hearsay. 

Action against Alva P. Poole. There 
was a finding for plaintiff, and defend- 
ant brings exceptions and files a peti- 
tion to establish the exceptions. Peti- 
tion for establishment of exceptions al- 
lowed, and exceptions sustained. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS AND 
OPINION 


The making of a decision in 
favor of the plaintiff, without passing 


* * * 
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upon the defendant’s requests for rul- 
ings, was a denial of all such requests 
as were relevant and inconsistent with 
the decision. Hetherington & Sons vs. 
William Firth Co., 210 Mass. 8, 18, 19. 

The action is by the holder against 
the indorser to recover the face of a 
promissory note given on time. One 
of the requests of the defendant thus 
denied was that “there was no present- 
ment for payment on the proper day 
either at the residence or place of busi- 
ness of the maker of the note.” In 
order to recover of the indorser it was 
necessary for the plaintiff to prove that 
demand of payment was made upon the 
maker on the day of maturity of the 
note. It is not contended that the case 
is within the exceptions mentioned in 
R. L., c. 73, Sec. 1382. Neither the 
place of payment nor address of maker 
were stated in the note. Therefore, by 
R. L. c¢. 73, Sec. 90, subd. 3, it would 
have been enough if the instrument had 
been “presented at the usual place of 
business or residence’ of the maker. 
The substance of the evidence on this 
point was that, on the day of the ma- 
turity of the note, the plaintiffs went 
after dinner to the front door and then 
to another door of the residence of the 
maker, knocked and received no answer. 
and tried both doors, but could not 
open them; they did not go to the back. 
door of the house, nor to the maker’s 
place of business, which was nearby on 
the other side of the street, nor to any 
other building; that they did not see the 
maker; that, after trying the two doors, 
they came round the corner of the house 
and they saw a man standing in a stable 
door; that the distance between the 
house and stable was about four hun- 
dred feet, an open field lying between. 
The man and the plaintiffs walked to- 
ward each other and they met “in the 
midst of an open field.” Demand was 
made on this man. 

This was no demand upon the maker 
of the note. There is nothing to show 
that the stable belonged to the maker 
or was used in connection with her 
residence. For aught that appears, it 
might have belonged to another person 
and been used in connection with an- 
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The same is true of the 


other estate. 
open field where the conversation took 
place. The demand was not made either 
at the residence or place of business of 
the maker. The circumstance that con- 
fessedly the place of business of the 
maker, which was across the street, was 
not visited for the purpose of making 
demand, is significant. The maker lived 
about three and a half miles from the 
holders, in a place called Westdale in 
the town of East Bridgewater. This 
evidence does not show due diligence in 
making a demand. Porter vs. Judson, 
1 Gray, 175; Demond vs. Burnham, 133 
Mass. 339. It fails also to show de- 
mand upon the maker in person or upon 
his authorized agent, or upon any per- 
son found at a place where presentment 
ought to have been made. See Granite 
Bank vs. Ayers, 16 Pick. 392, 28 Am. 
Dec. 253, Bank of United States vs. 
Corcoran, 2 Pet. 121, 7 L. Ed. 368, and 
Adams vs. Wright, 14 Wis. 408. 

The case is not aided on this point by 
the further evidence that, before the 
date of the note, which was six months 
before the attempted demand, “this 
man had been a great many times” to 
the store of the plaintiffs “to buy pro- 
visions for the Davidsons,’ but the 
plaintiffs did not know his name and 
made no effort to procure his attend- 
ance as a witness at the trial. An 
agency to buy provisions more than six 
months earlier had no tendency to show 
agency for receiving demand of pay- 
ment on a promissory note at the time 
in question at a place not shown to be 
either the residence or place of busi- 
ness of the maker. 

Evidence was admitted against the 
exception of the defendant to the effect 
that the plaintiffs asked the man who 
came from the stable about the David- 
sons and he answered that Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson had gone to Boston and would 
be back, he thought, about 6 o'clock, 
and that he “was in charge.” This evi- 
dence doubtless was admitted to show 
that the maker of the note was “absent 
or inaccessible” within R. L. c. 73, Sec. 
89, subd. 4. But it was not competent 
for this purpose. The man’s bald as- 
sertion made out of court and in the 
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maker’s absence that he was acting as 
agent for the maker, ought not to have 
been received. Haney vs. Donnelly, 12 
Gray, 361. That being out of the case, 
there was nothing to show that he had 
any relation to the maker. While his 
own testimony, if called as a witness, 
might have been competent to show 
where the maker was, the repetition in 
court of what he said was the merest 
hearsay. 

It cannot be said that these errors of 
law did the defendant no harm. For 
aught that appears, the judge may have 
found that there was a sufficient de- 
mand, since he denied a request for the 
second ruling, which was a_ correct 
statement of the law. 


It is not necessary to determine 
whether the evidence of a promise to 
pay made by the defendant after the 
due day of the note (Glidden vs. Cham- 
berlain, 167 Mass. 486) showed that 
the promise was made under such cir- 
cumstances of knowledge of the ma- 
terial facts as to justifying a finding 
of waiver of demand (Parks vs. Smith, 
155 Mass. 26). No finding was made 
upon this point and the evidence may 
not be the same at another trial. 

The other questions argued need not 
be considered. 

Petition for establishment of excep- 
tions allowed. 

Exceptions sustained. 

116 N. E. Rep. 114. 
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‘*War Convention’’ Planned For Atlantic City 


HE July “Journal of the American 
Bankers Association” says: 

“Immediately after the spring meet- 
ing of the executive council, the chief 
business of the American Bankers As- 
sociation became participation in the 
flotation of the Liberty Loan. With 
that patriotic duty performed, the As- 
sociation has now turned its attention 
to arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at Atlantic City the 
week of September 24. 

“It will be a ‘War Convention.’ It 
is not possible at this time to give the 
names of the speakers who will be 
heard at the general sessions, as these 
will be finally passed upon at a meet- 
ing of the administrative committee, 
but it can be stated definitely that 
if present plans mature the bank- 
ers who attend the convention will 
have an opportunity to make a first- 
hand acquaintance with men of national 
ind international reputation—the men 
who are doing the. world’s work in the 
‘ight of democracy against autocracy. 
Questions of technical banking interest 
indoubtedly will have an important 


place on the programme, particularly so 
far as the sections are concerned; but 
in the general convention, at a time 
when the main business of the country 
is war, it is believed that the bankers 
who rendered such splendid assistance 
in the first financial drive should have 
a chance to see in the flesh men whose 
names are to-day household words and 
to hear in detail the story of the asso- 
ciation’s work on the Liberty Loan. 

“Of one thing members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association can feel cer- 
tain: there never has been any inten- 
tion of abandoning the convention be- 
cause of the war, as has been rumored 
recently, nor was the matter ever dis- 
cussed, formally or informally. It ‘is 
quite possible, and even probable, that 
the entertainment programme will be 
curtailed, in view of the fact that Amer- 
ican soldiers will be in the trenches by 
September and convention entertain- 
ment on a large scale will hardly be 
in keeping with the spirit of the times; 
but as a matter of fact, Atlantic City 
itself offers such unlimited possibilities 
for enjoyment that a set programme is 
almost unnecessary.” 
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The Business Counselor—The New 
Factor in Banking 


Keeping a Business Up To Date—How the Business 
Counselor Can Help the Banker 





By GEORGE KINGDON PARSONS 





[A true story of a business failure which could have been averted. 


This is the third of a 


series of articles by Mr. Parsons dealing with the subject of scientific business management and 


its reiation to banking._-Tue Epiror.] 

FEW years ago, while serving in 
in the capacity of business coun- 
selor to certain industrial plants 

in a small Eastern city, I underwent an 
experience, the recollection of which 
has become indelibly stamped on my 
mind. The incident is particularly per- 
tinent to the present series of articles, 
inasmuch as it serves to illustrate the 
need, on the part of the banker, for an 
intimate knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of every business to which he 
stands financial sponsor. 

There are many concerns in business 
to-day which, through years of flourish- 
ing existence, have established a pres- 
tige which confidence. But 
while preserving outwardly the form of 
prosperity they are, in the vernacular, 
on the toboggan. Decay has long since 
set in. Although the leaves are still 
green, the root is dead. They are liv- 
ing on reputation—running along on 
momentum. 

It was just such a business that I in- 
advertently stumbled across through the 
acquaintance of a banker. The ac- 
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quaintance itself was quite accidental. 
In the city referred to above, the happy 
results of my efforts had been noised 
abroad to such an extent that I had re- 
ceived considerable friendly attention 
from leading business men, and, as is 
the case in smali communities, had be- 
come known, largely by sight, to a wide 
circle, among whom was the president 
of the leading local bank. Having oc- 
casion one day to transact business with 
the bank, I was surprised while stand- 
ing by the teller’s window, at being ac- 
costed by a middle-aged man who in- 
troduced himself as the bank’s presi- 
dent. He shook hands with me warmly, 
explaining that he had seen me through 
the glass door of his private room and 
would like to have a talk with me. 
Accepting his invitation, I followed 
him back to his office, where he first. 
much to my amusement, subjected me to 
a course of searching questions, which 
were, in a way, a challenge both to my 
profession and personal ability. The 
situation was very much as if a patient 
were to put a doctor through a gruelling 
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examination with a view to ascertaining 
his ability to cure, but the queries were 
put with such naiveté that resentment 
was unthought of. Having satisfied 
himself that the profession of business 
counselor was a legitimate one, he pro- 
ceeded to unburden his mind and place 
before me the details of a certain propo- 
sition which had been giving him con- 
siderable anxiety of late. 


POURING WATER INTO A SIEVE 


Very briefly, his bank, together with 
one of the bank’s largest customers, had 
for a long time helped to finance and re- 
finance an old-established foundry and 
machine shop in the same town. In 
spite of this constant boosting it ap- 
peared that the X Manufacturing Co. 
had been slowly dropping back year by 
year to a point where business failure 
seemed inevitable. The banker was, of 
course, greatly concerned and asked 
whether I would be willing to meet Mr. 
Henderson, the other party to the loan. 
Having signified assent, an appointment 
was made, and several days later Mr. 
Henderson called at my office. 

Mr. Henderson was a man of almost 
eighty—a patriarch with flowing beard 
and quavering voice—a superannuated 
business gentleman of the old school— 
a heroic but sad figure of ante-bellum 
days, feebly and ineffectually strug- 
gling with the fierce on-rushing current 
of twentieth century business methods. 

He had amassed a comfortable for- 
tune and had made numerous safe and 
profitable investments. Then followed 
the loans to the X Manufacturing Co. 
These had not proven so profitable. For 
several years the company had been 
borrowing and ever again borrowing— 
a few thousands here, a few thousands 
there—to stop up the chinks. But the 
chinks refused to be stopped. The com- 
pany could not repay its loans. It didn’t 
seem able to get on its feet. 

Mr. Henderson wanted to know 
where the trouble lay. The business 
had been established over fifty years, 
away back in Civil War times. It had 
always borne a good reputation. Its 
business integrity was unquestioned. 


Never in a single instance had anything 
happened in its entire history to smirch 
its name. It enjoyed the good will of 
its customers. Its products had always 
been honestly made and were in use by 
various factories throughout the coun- 
try. The manager was a man who un- 
derstood his vrofession. He had grown 
un with the business and was widely re- 
spected in the community. 

What was the trouble? 
the business prosper? 

I was unable to answer these ques- 
tions offhand, but it appeared to me to 
be a case of dry-rot. 


Why didn’t 


DIGGING INTO PAST HISTORY 


A visit to the plant a few days later 
confirmed this opinion. I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Matthews, the manager, a 
man well past middle life, from whose 
mind every vestige of initiative and 
originality had long since vanished, if 
indeed he had ever possessed those qual- 
ities even in the smallest degree. Mr. 
Matthews was stooped and worried— 
old before his time. He had spent the 
greater part of his business years in a 
futile battle against inevitable condi- 
tions. If half the energy and worry 
expended in this way had been put into 
intelligent effort to readjust the busi- 
ness to modern conditions, Mr. Mat- 
thews’ brow would not have been fur- 
rowed by premature lines of care. 

At the first sight of Mr. Matthews I 
began to have serious misgivings as to 
the status of the machine shop. In a 
flash I visualized the entire organiza- 
tion of that concern, instinctively assum- 
ing that the manager reflected the 
characteristics of the organization. 
Subsequent developments proved the 
correctness of my assumption. 

During the course of a walk through 
the plant, evidences of decay were ap- 
parent on every hand. The aged capi- 
talist, the manager, the buildings and 
the machinery were alike, relics of a 
dusty past. This business, half a cen- 
tury ago, had been a most profitable 
one, but it had gradually declined. As 
I stood contemplating the obsolete 
equipment my mind, through one of 
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those quick turns which often reveal 
striking parallels, went back to the pre- 
historic dinosaur. Yes, here was the 
dinosaur of the industrial world, slowly 
trailing its huge, unwieldlvy bulk along 
to the inevitable point, extinction, just 
as its animal prototype had done ages 
before. Altered conditions were scrap- 
ping this business just as they had 
scrapped the dinosaur—neither had 
been able to evolute’ fast enough, but 
with the dinosaur, the end was fore- 
ordained. The business could have been 
saved if nimble wits had applied them- 
selves to the problem. 


CLINGING TO OLD TRADITIONS AND 
PRACTICES 


A walk through the plant disclosed 
an unbelievable condition. Gear wheels 
and various other parts of machines 
were piled high on all sides. These, 
Mr. Matthews explained in a way that 
seemed apologetic, were made to meet 
the demand for extra parts where re- 
pairs were needed in machines formerly 
built. Further questioning brought out 
the fact that some of the machines for 
which these parts were intended had 
been manufactured more than twenty- 
five vears ago, and that only a very few 
of such machines were running, for the 
obvious reason that they had been sup- 
planted by newer types which would 
turn out the work quicker and better. 
Here, then, were thousands of dollars 
in material and labor tied up in useless 
junk which could never bring more than 
the price of scrap metal. While the 
foundry and machine shop had been 
working hard to pile up these extra re- 
pair parts for its customers, the cus- 
tomers had been throwing away the 
original machines in favor of newer 
types. The company had cast to the 
winds a splendid opportunity to keep 
abreast of the times by inventing new 
machinery. 

In another part of the plant my at- 
tention was attracted by a veritable be- 
hemoth of a machine sloughed down 
with grease. This mammoth piece of 
mechanism, another relic of antiquity, 
had formerly been used to perform spe- 


cial operations on very large parts of 
other machines, in the days when machine 
builders did not carry a full mechanical 
equipment, but preferred to have some 
of the heavier operations performed 
elsewhere. After awhile such concerns 
began to do this work themselves, many 
of them building special machinery for 
the purpose. But in spite of this ob- 
vious trend, the management of the X 
Manufacturing Co. had not been far- 
sighted nor clever enough to push the 
sale of the big machine under discus- 
sion, but simply sat back and allowed 
others to take undisputed possession of 


the field. 
NEGLECT EVERYWHERE 


Everywhere I found similar instances 
of neglect. In the yard there were 
pyramids of old castings rusting in the 
elements—good dollars given over to 
corrosion. I recognized in these cast- 
ings parts of a machine which had long 
since become obsolete, and to my query 
as to why they were lying there, re- 
ceived the reply that “they were just 
left over from the early days when the 
tvne of machine to which they belonged 
was discontinued.” For a score of 
vears these castings had been “eating 
their heads off,” as the saying goes. In 
all that time it had never occurred to 
the management that it would be econ- 
omy to throw this metal back into the 
melting pot. 

In the store room of the pattern shop 
I ran my eye over a vast area of shelves 
which must have contained thousands 
of patterns. The greater part of these 
were obsolete. 

“Why,” I questioned, “haven't you, 
in addition to simply filling orders, 
made a specialty of some particular 
type of machine as a backbone for your 
business ?” 

This seemed to puzzle Mr. Matthews. 
His only reply was, “I really can’t 
say.”” Those four words epitomized the 
story of an organization which lacked 
a real controlling head. Mr. Matthews 
“couldn’t say’ because he had never 
trained himself to think along the lines 
of business expansion. He was no 
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doubt a good mechanical man and, from 
the standards of a decade or two ago, a 
good business man, but he had failed to 
keep up to date and to respond to the 
crying demand for advanced business 
methods. Everyone about him was of 
the same type—slow, patient plodders, 
committed for life to the school of ultra- 
conservatism. 


LACK OF ORGANIZATION 


This company did not boast even the 
nucleus of an organized sales force. A 
well rounded out selling plan, based on 
the modern science of merchandising, 
was unknown to it. As for advertising, 
such a proposition would no doubt have 
been looked upon as a sinful waste of 
money. Business had flowed into the 
company voluntarily in the first years 
of its existence, and they had compla- 
cently taken it as a matter of course 
that it would continue to do so. They 
had not reckoned on competition. 


TOO MUCH PRESTIGE 


Obsessed with the idea of its own 
stability and prestige, the X Manufac- 
turing Co. shop had continued along in 
the even tenor of its way until things 
began to go wrong. Then came the call 
for funds. The bank and Mr. Hender- 
son both responded unhesitatingly— 
what excuse could there be for skepti- 
cism in the case of an old-established 
concern like this! The assets and lia- 
bilities had been carefully considered. 
An audit had shown the true balance of 
the books. Most assuredly they would 
advance the necessary money to tide 
over a temporary bad vlace. Having 
done so, the bank and the financier were, 
a little later, forced to the conclusion 
that the business was not quite so 
healthy nor so stable as it might have 
been. There then remained two things 
to do, to advance more capital, in order 
to save the ship, or to pocket their 
losses and let it go at that. They chose 
the former course. Just how the bank 
ind Mr. Henderson came out in the long 
run is a matter on which I am not in- 
formed, although I happen to know that 
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the X Manufacturing Co. is out of busi- 
ness. The point at issue is that there 
was no excuse whatever for the collapse 
of this enterprise nor for the loss of a 
single dollar to anyone concerned. 

I made certain recommendations to 
Mr. Matthews which, with the proper 
financial support, would have rehabili- 
tated the old business even at that ad- 
vanced stage of atrophy, but I had no 
hopes that they would adopt my sug- 
gestions or, even if they did, that they 
would have the ability to carry them 
through successfully. 


FAILURE UNNECESSARY 


There is a wonderful lesson in the 
foregoing incident, for, taken in hand 
by a live business counselor and reor- 
ganized with the intelligent coépera- 
tion of a reconstructed force, that old 
foundry and machine shop could have 
been made to fairly hum with life and 
prosperity. And here is the crux of the 
situation—the failure of the company 
was not, as might appear at first glance, 
due so much to the shortcomings of the 
business itself as to the lack of per- 
spicacity on the part of its financiers. 
This is a bold assertion, but stop a mo- 
ment and consider the facts. As intelli- 
gent as the man of finance may be, he 
is not usually conversant with the de- 
tails of specialized business. That spe- 
cific and intimate knowledge is lacking 
which must serve to translate trade 
idioms. into everyday parlance. The 
tons upon tons of old castings and extra 
parts lying around the machine shop 
had no doubt at one time been of great 
value and, embodied in the report of an 
auditor, would still appear to be of con- 
siderable worth. But stripped of all 
fictitious value by the analytical meth- 
ods of the business counselor they would 
have represented but a poor asset. The 
same is true of equipment and of many 
other items which assume rainbow tints 
in the ordinary financial statement. It 
is only fair to the banker that every 
element in the business he is financing, 
whether it be an immediate asset or a 
potential market, be represented at its 
true worth, and it is precisely this de- 
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sideratum which is assured through the 
medium of business counsel. Had the 
banker and Mr. Henderson consulted 
an expert at an early stage they would 
not have been so ready to advance funds 
to a business which, although super- 
ficially healthy, was already in the 
stages of decline. Instead of having 
nothing for their money but a scrap 
value for the materials and equipment. 
together with a pittance for the plant 
itself, they would at least have been 
forewarned. 

But business counsel goes a_ broad 
step beyond mere admonition of dan- 
ger. It not only points out the pitfalls, 
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but successfully bridges them. Capital ? 
Yes, the old plant needed it badly, but 
it also needed the modern inspiration. 
Under the guidance of a man who un- 
derstood scientific business management 
in all its phases, a reorganized force 
could have made the old machine shop 
vibrate with industry day and. night 
within a year. All it needed was a 
rooting up of moth-eaten traditions, a 
good mental dusting, the infusion of 
new blood and new ideas, the rejuvena- 
tion of dead nerve centres. In a word, 
this antiquated business needed to be 
brought up to date—and to be kept 
there! 


How to Handle Liberty Loan 
Subscriptions 





By H. J. HAAS Vice-President First National Bank, Philadelphia 





HE bankers of the United 
States have successfully com- 
pleted a tremendous task in han- 

dling a large part of the subscriptions 
to the Liberty Loan. The placing of 
$2,000,000,000 in denominations as low 
as $50 was without precedent in this 
country, and no detail plan had been 
advocated for banks to receive subscrip- 
tions and take care of future payments, 
so that they have had to work out their 
own individual system. 

The writer is the originator of a cer- 
tificate plan which has been found en- 
tirely satisfactory, and as we shall no 
doubt have several more occasions such 
as we have just passed through it might 
prove interesting to those who have not 
found their system adequate for their 
needs. 

The idea of this plan is based on 
past experience in handling instalments 
or full-paid subscriptions to stock, mak- 
ing the record complete, minimizing 





the labor and dividing it so that any 
number may coéperate. 

Take the following subscription 
blank (Form A) as an _ illustration: 
John Doe desires to subscribe for $500 
in six $50 coupon bonds and two $100 
registered bonds. He is given Certifi- 
cate No. 1, as illustrated in Form B, 
with the first payment of two per cent. 
recorded on the stub. On the back of 
the certificate in the centre, from top 
to bottom, and running the full width 
it is ruled and spaced exactly as under 
“Payments” on the stub. The certificate 
and stubs can be most conveniently 
handled by binding them in books of 
100 each, thus making it possible for 
any number of people to write cer- 
tificates, as it is not necessary that they 
be issued in regular numerical succes- 
sion. I would suggest that they be 
numbered by machine and have printed 
at the bottom “Please present this cer- 
tificate when making future payments.” 





























A safety paper makes an attractive cer- 
tificate and in handling future bond is- 
sues it might be well to change the 
color for each issue in order to easily 
distinguish them. ‘This certificate can 
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LIBERTY LOAN 
APPLICATION FOR BONDS 


‘This application chowld be’ transmitted through the subscriber's bewk, west company, or other 


i aqracy_neting on hin behalf, or it may be filed direct with the Federal Reserve Bank of bie district 
Oe tne Gannenes Wien. 


8. dated May 14, 1917, the wnderugned 
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Form A 


be so changed as to handle either in- 
stalment payments or full paid sub- 
scriptions, 

If the regular payments are made no 
changes are necessary on the stub or 
back of the certificate and no interest 
is recorded except when final settle- 
ment is made, and perhaps no interest 
calculation will be necessary on these 
payments if the government will issue 
interim certificates with the first cou- 
pon bearing interest according to the 
regular payments. 

If the subscriber pays in full when 
making his application one need only to 
mark out the percentage and place the 
payment on the 100 per cent. line, under 
the column “Amount Due.” If after 
making the first payment he decides to 
pay the balance the remaining percent- 
ages can be bracketed together and the 
amount paid recorded opposite the last 
thirty per cent.; the accrued interest 


collected being inserted in the interest 
column—one date being sufficient for 
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both payment of principal and interest. 

If for any reason the subscriber 
should prefer to make payments of dif- 
ferent percentages simply cross out 
those given and insert the new rate. 

If for any reason the subscriber 
should desire to transfer the certificate 
it can easily be arranged by writing a 
transfer on the back and having: the 
signature guaranteed. 

By marking the subscription blank 
with the date, number of certificate is- 
sued and the initials of party issuing 
it the possibility of giving two cer- 
tificates for one application is avoided, 
and in case of difficulty by arranging 
the applications in alphabetical order 
it can easily be located. 

By folding the certificate from the 
bottom up and the top down the pay- 
ment space can be left in the centre of 
the back of the certificate and avoid 
creases, making it easy to record fu- 
ture payments. 
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Form B 


I appreciate that it takes time to 
make out such a certificate and sub- 
scriptions might come in so rapidly that 
it would be a physical impossibility to 
deliver them immediately, but having 
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the necessary information on the ap- 
plication blanks they can be made out 
after the day’s rush is over and mailed 
to the subscriber. 

The inconvenience of receiving the 
first payment and issuing such a cer- 
tificate is more than compensated for 
when you note how easy future pay- 
ments are recorded. 

For the first payments the cash re- 
ceived can be balanced with the appli- 
cation blanks, but provision must be 
made to quickly record future pay- 
ments. Form C has been provided for 
this purpose. When John Doe calls 
presenting his certificate No. 1 it is 
only necessary to indicate the payment 
on the back of the certificate with the 
date and your official signature, then 
before parting with his certificate make 
the records on Form C as indicated. 
Later when the rush is over these pay- 
ments can be recorded on the stub of 
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Form C 


the certificate. They can be made any 
length desired, depending upon the vol- 
ume of business. By using Form C in 
loose sheets any number of people can 
receive payments and prove their cash 
before turning it over to the proper 
parties. The latter should initial these 


sheets showing that they received the 
amount stated. 

When these payments have been re- 
corded on the stubs the party so doing 
should initial opposite the payments in 
column “Posted By.” It will so hap- 
pen that the receipt numbers will be 
from 1 up and the party posting to the 
stubs may not be able to get certain 
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Form D 


books which are in use by others, but 
this need not interfere, as he can run 
down the column and post those that 
are contained in the book before him 
until these are all recorded, in fact this 
will probably consume less time than 
endeavoring to post in the order in 
which they are recorded. When these 
sheets have been completed they should 
be turned over to the parties handling 
the cards or ledger accounts of each 
subscriber, and when they have taken 
off their records they should sigu under 
“Carded By” and append the date. 

The cards described as “Form D” I 
believe were gotten up by the Library 
Bureau and reauire only a few slight 
changes as indicated. This is really the 
ledger record of subscriptions together 
with the necessary information taken 
from the application blanks in regard 
to the denominations and character of 
bonds desired, either coupon or regis- 
tered. 

When bonds have been fully paid and 
interim certificates or permanent bonds 
have been delivered it seems to me that 
a desirable place to have the party re- 
ceipt for the delivery would be on tne 
back of these cards. 

At this time I shall not attempt to 
describe the $1 a week or club plan, or 
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go into detail regarding the reported 
subscriptions to the Federal Reserve 
Bank or the handling of delayed sub- 
scriptions. I was prompted to write 
this article by the number of inquiries 
received from out-of-town banks, and 


if anyone is benefited thereby I shall 
feel repaid for my efforts. 

Forms B and C were not copied 
after any other bank nor sold by any 
stationer, neither are they copyrighted, 
and anyone is privileged to use them. 


Reserve Requirements Under the Amendment of 


June 21, 1917 


IRCULAR No. 74 issued by the 
Federal. Reserve Bank of New 
York reads as follows: 


The amended provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act now in effect governing the 
reserve to be maintained by banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, are as follows: 

“Section 19. Demand deposits within the 
meaning of this Act shall comprise all de- 
posits payable within thirty days, and time 
deposits shall comprise all deposits payable 
after thirty days, all savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit which are subject to 
not less than thirty days’ notice before 
payment, and all postal savings deposits. 

“Every bank, banking association, or 
trust company, which is or which becomes 
a member of any Federal reserve bank, 
shall establish and maintain reserve bal- 
ances with its Federal reserve bank as 
follows: 

“(a) If not in a reserve or central re- 
serve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal 
reserve bank of its district an actual net 
balance equal to not less than seven per 
centum of the aggregate amount of its 
demand deposits and three per centum of 
its time deposits. 

“(b) If in a reserve city, as_now or here- 
after defined, it shall hold and maintain 
with the Federal reserve bank of its dis- 
trict an actual net balance equal to not less 
than ten per centum of the aggregate 
mount of its demand deposits and three 
per centum of its time deposits. 

‘(c) If in a central reserve city, as now 
or hereafter defined, it shall hold and main- 
ain with the Federal reserve bank of its 
district an actual net balance equal to 


~ 


not less than thirteen per centum of the 
aggregate amount of its demand deposits 
and three per centum of its time deposits.” 

You will note that the entire legal re- 
serve of a member bank is now to be 
maintained on deposit with the Federal 
reserve bank, and there is no requirement 
of law as to the amount or kind of cur- 
rency to be held by a member bank in its 
own vault. Consequently, the amount to be 
so held is left to the discretion of each 
member bank and may consist of Federal 
reserve notes or other currency. 

Member banks in New York City are re- 
quested to increase their reserve deposits 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to an amount equal to thirteen per 
centum of their net demand deposits and 
three per centum of time deposits not later 
than June 27. 

Member banks outside New York City are 
requested to increase their reserve deposits 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to seven per centum of net demand 
deposits and three per centum of time de- 
posits for country banks and ten per centum 
of net demand deposits and three per 
centum of time deposits for reserve city 
banks, not later than July 15th. 

It is suggested that the necessary increase 
in deposits may be made gradually between 
now and the above date by the shipment 
of any form of gold coin or currency other 
than national bank notes. For this purpose 
shipments of gold coin by express, and of 
gold certificates or properly sorted lawful 
money and Federal reserve notes can be 
made in accordance with the terms of our 
Circular No. 54, all at our expense. 

Failure to maintain the additional reserve 
required by the amended Act to be on de- 
posit with this bank, will not be penalized 
until after July 15. 








Banking and Business Training for 
Women 





HE call for mer in large num- 

bers to engage in military and 

naval service leaves vacant many 
places in nearly all lines of employment, 
some of which must be filled by women. 
Already the depletion in the ranks of 
bank employees is being made good to 
some extent from this source, thus fol- 
lowing a course which was adopted by 
a number of the great banks of London. 
and with good results, under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The employment of women in bank- 
ing is not of course new, for they have 
long been engaged in filling various po- 
sitions in banks, occasionally becoming 
officers. In the opinion of not a few 
bankers, women are exceptionally fitted 
for work of this character—their neat- 
deft handling of and 


ness, money 





Photo by Paul Thompson 


papers, tact and a certain intuitive judg 
ment all being qualifications that count 
in their favor. 

It is certain that should the war last 
long enough to call a large American 
force into action, there will be a con- 
siderable demand for women to take up 
the tasks the men have surrendered, and 
one of the phases of employment likely 
to witness an important substitution of 
female employees will undoubtedly be in 
banking. 

Having this probability in view, there 
has been opened in New York The Fi- 
nancial Center for Women, offering 
practical training for women who wish 
to take up work of this character. A 
number of earnest young women are al 
ready engaged in the studies considered 
helpful in fitting them for their new 
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To fill the places of bankers called to the colors many young women are training themselves in the 
mysteries of finance 
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cupation—including an intensive study 
of the work of each department in a 
bank, such as receiving and paying tell- 
ers, loan and credit, accounting, etc., 
and such details of money and banking 
as are included in the following, among 
other topics: money, the different kinds, 
how issued and various functions; 
checks and other negotiable instruments, 
the marks of genuineness and the law 
relating to signatures and endorsements. 
stop-payments, stale, post-dated and 


bankers in New York and other cities. 
In more normal times the bankers might 
be less disposed than they are now to 
welcome women into the ranks of their 
employees, although in some of the 
larger banks and trust companies women 
already constitute a large percentage of 
the total number employed. Just now 
the employment of women, not only in 
the large city institutions with their 
hundreds of assistants, but even in the 
smaller country banks, will prove a 





Photo by Paul Thompson 
Group of young women receiving a demonstration in practical finance 


certified checks; drafts, domestic and 
foreign; bank and commercial drafts, 
bills of exchange and acceptances; for- 
eign money and exchange; cables; gold 
imports and exports; rediscounts; Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks; clearing-houses. 

While due care is taken to convey a 
general understanding of the underlying 
principles of banking, it is the especial 
aim to employ the practical methods of 
banking offices rather than to dwell on 
mere theories. 

The useful nature of this training has 
already attracted the interest of leading 
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necessity, and preceding such a change 
it is desirable that the women who are 
to take the men’s places should be care- 
fully trained for their new duties. This 
training is being provided by the insti- 
tution referred to, and it promises 
to be of important service in recruiting 
the ranks of those who are to carry on 
the future banking duties of the country. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


As an adjunct to the banking course, 
women are being instructed in such 
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practical subjects as accounting, invest- 
ing, the intricacies of the commercial 
markets, the management of various 
kinds of business undertakings, and do- 
mestic economy. How comprehensive 
the accountancy course is may be seen 
from the fact that it not only includes 
the various forms and books used, but 
comprises such subjects as bank and in- 
vestment accounting, real estate, house- 
hold, brokers and personal accounts, in- 
come tax, and general. 

The investment course begins with a 
differentiation of investment and specu- 
lation, explains the methods of issuing 
stocks and bonds. and points out the 
relative standing of each from an in- 
vestment standpoint and how their 
values may be judged. Methods of in- 
corporating companies are explained 
and the meaning of the terms “common” 
and “preferred” shares, “cumulative” 
and ‘‘non-cumulative,” etc., ete., made 
clear. The intricacies of the New York 
Stock Exchange and of the “curb” 
market are also revealed. 

Managerial courses in the various 
branches of business help in qualifying 
women for service in practically every 
line of trade. 

As a part of the regular course of in- 
struction lectures are given on each sub- 
ject by men prominent in banking, in- 
vestments, real estate, business and 
commercial lines. 

A group of successful business women 
have offered to give informal talks on 
“opportunities for women,” the view- 
point to be given from their desk in 
the office. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE COURSE 


Besides fitting women for better serv- 
ice as employees in banks and offices, 
this training is essentially valuable ‘in 
making it easier for women to manage 
their own affairs—to know the ins and 
outs and the whys and wherefores of 


business dealings just as men do. Wom- 
en who are employed all have in- 


comes; and whether these be large or 
small, the prudent management of them 
is imperative. Moreover, at some time 
or other nearly every woman comes in 
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contact with business transactions on 
her own account, and it is the purpose 
of this course of instruction to give 
practical assistance to women in gain- 
ing an understanding of their rights and 
duties, so that they may act in such 
matters in the light of their own in- 
formation. Here are only a few of the 
many situations in which women find 
themselves where training of the char- 
acter outlined is bound to be beneficial— 
the handling of personal or household 
bank accounts; ownership of real estate 
or other property; money left to one’s 
own use or in trust; home economics; 
investments in real estate, stocks or 
bonds; managing a business or engag- 
ing in business on one’s own account; 
the woman who wishes to keep abreast 
of her husband in his business affairs, 
and to the woman who wishes to be 
equipped intelligently to discuss busi- 
ness and economic affairs. 

In this somewhat ambitious pro- 
gramme, from which, however, one’s 
own favorite specialty may be selected, 
the most important business for which 
women can fit themselves—-household 
management—is not neglected. There 
is, on the contrary, full realization of 
the fact that it is just here that our eco- 
nomic life is weakest, and the course of 
instruction aims to correct this glaring 
deficiency by giving to women that prac- 
tical insight into business affairs with- 
out which their attempts to regulate 


household economics are destined to 
failure. 
As illustrating the estimation in 


which the work is held by large New 
York financial institutions it may be 
stated that graduates have been placed 
in responsible positions with the Bank- 
ers Trust, National City Bank, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Federal Reserve 
Bank, National Bank of Commerce, and 
Chase National Bank. 

Women as a rule have lacked both 
the scholastic training and the experi- 
ence which would fit them for carrying 
on the practical affairs of business, and 
whatever tends to make good this de- 
ficiency constitutes a distinct gain to the 
economic welfare of the nation. 











Export Engineering and Contracting 





VEN with the unsettled present day 

conditions and undiscernible future, 
the imperativeness and wisdom of plan- 
ning now to have the United States per- 
manently take its proper place among 
the exporting nations of the world is 
obvious. It necessarily interests every 
manufacturer who will want to keep up, 
in so far as is possible, the present high 
rate of production and sales after a re- 
turn to normal business conditions. 
After the war it will be necessary to re- 
place the present abnormal market with 
business obtained as the result of abil- 
ity to compete with the nations who 
have developed and established their 
export business after years of painstak- 
ing study. 

Experience with the overseas inqui- 
ries has generally been that while they 
are comprehensive, often indicating a 
desire to purchase the equipment for a 
complete plant, they are so vague that 
it is impossible to make up a satisfac- 
tory proposal, or owing to the differ- 
ence in standards of operation, it is not 
possible to tell what equipment to sup- 
ply, and there are usually not sufficient 
details to enable a manufacturer to pro- 
pose suitable equipment. To make up 
quotations involves a great deal of 
work; there has been an enormous con- 
sumption of catalogues and descriptive 
literature and the business which has 
developed therefrom, in many cases, has 
not warranted the expense. 

An organization which will be the 
necessary connecting link between man- 
ufacturers and the overseas buyer and 
consumer is primarily a specialized or- 
ganization of experts and engineers 
prepared on one hand to study the re- 
quirements of the overseas buyer wher- 
ever he may be located, and by bridg- 
ing up the gap caused by different lan- 
guages, draw forth from prospective 
purchasers the details of their require- 
inents from an engineering standpoint, 
and, on the other hand, such an organ- 


ization which by training and experi- 
ence and knowledge of American manu- 
factures and methods can place these 
inquiries where they can be handled to 
the best advantage and with the elimina- 
tion of unprofitable development work. 

This organization must also be able 
to offer the same service in delivering 
American manufactures to overseas 
buyers as American manufacturers are 
able to offer in delivering their prod- 
ucts to buyers in the United States, and 
this involves constantly being in touch 
with the methods of handling and pack- 
ing for ocean shipment. The average 
American manufacturer is able to weed 
out from among the inquiries received 
from American buyers those which are 
probably unlikely producers of business, 
but when it comes to appraising the 
value of the average foreign inquiry, 
it requires an organization which is spe- 
cialized and able to collect the neces- 
sary information from hundreds of dif- 
ferent sources. 

To provide information as to how to 
use these additional facilities for Amer- 
ican exporters, so far as they apply to 
steel products, machinery and mechani- 
cal equipments, the American Steel Ex- 
port Co. of New York has published an 
interesting and attractive booklet under 
the title of “Export Engineering and 
Contracting.” This booklet will be pub- 
lished in numerous languages and is de- 
signed primarily to acquaint the foreign 
purchaser of mechanical equipment 
with the company’s methods and facili- 
ties. To assist in weeding out from the 
mass of foreign inquiries those in which 
it appears that the chances of business 
materializing is remote or in which the 
units which they propose to install or 
the capacities which they have in mind 
are so small as to be either uninterest- 
ing or unprofitable to commercially 
operate, an Information Sheet in vari- 
ous languages has also been provided. 
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How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 











If any one of the officers of your bank have joined the colors, if you are making special 


provision for your employees who enlist, if you have started a Garden Club or a Liberty 
Loan Club or are engaging in any unusual activity incidental to the war, we hope that you 


will write us about it. 


Our idea is simply to record in the Magazine what banks and bankers are doing in the 
war so that our readers may know about their contemporaries in every part of the country 
and incidentally receive suggestions and inspiration of how they themselves may help in 


the big task that confronts us. 


ANKERS in every part of the 
country are doing their bit, and 
more,—not only in giving their 
time and energy in floating the Liberty 
Loan, but in many other ways. Many 
officers have gone into the active serv- 
ice of the country in some branch of 
the army or navy. Many banks have 
started Garden Clubs, Pig Clubs, Calf 
‘Clubs, ete., and are using their influ- 
ence in conserving and increasing the 
agricultural resources of the nation. 
Everywhere the bank has shown itself 
to be a great influence for good, even 
vying with the church in its power for 
community betterment. The war is 
teaching the nation many things, and 
not the least of these is that the banks, 
far from being soulless, cold blooded 
machines, are in reality doing more 
than their part in the unselfish and 
patriotic service of their countrymen. 
Following is an account of what some 
banks have done and are doing in con- 
nection with the war: 


THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


As soon as the Liberty Loan was an- 
nounced, this bank inaugurated a Lib- 
erty Loan Club, which made it possible 
for subscribers to pay for their bonds 
in fifty weekly installments. 

For the convenience of the subscrib- 
ers, the bank furnished them with spe- 
cial coupon books, containing fifty 
coupons in duplicate. These coupons 
serve as receipts when payments are 
made and at the same time act as re- 
minders for future payments. ($1 a 
week for fifty weeks bought a $50 
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bond ; $2 a week for fifty weeks bought 
a $100 bond). 

The Guardian was the first bank in 
Cleveland to establish the 50-weekly 
payment plan and it is also stated that 
it was the first in the country as well. 

The Liberty Loan Club instantly be- 
came popular. It was generally ad- 





Standing in line to join the Liberty Loan Club of the 
Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio 


vertised in the papers, street cars, cir- 
culars, display windows and by speak- 
ers, who went from shop to shop, hall 
to hall, and explained this simple and 
easy method for purchasing Liberty 
Bonds. The idea was accepted enthu- 
siastically and crowds soon began to 
fill the banking room. An accompany- 
ing photograph shows the crowds at the 
Liberty Loan counter. Every available 
space in the banking room was utilized; 
two extra counters were built in front 
of the officers’ quarters and as many 
as twenty-one tellers were employed to 



















take subscriptions. Even with all this 
extra help it was impossible to write 
up the books for the people as rapidly 
as they came in and many were obliged 
to call for their books at a later date. 

Over 28,000 individual subscriptions 
were received over the counter, which 
is said to be the largest number of in- 
dividual subscriptions received by any 
bank in the United States. 

The Government officials particularly 
emphasized the fact that they desired 
to reach the masses and to arouse the 
people to their tremendous responsibil- 
ity, and the Federal Board has compli- 
mented the Guardian very highly upon 
its splendid work, codperation and re- 
sults achieved in the Liberty Loan 
campaign. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA 


When the history is written of the 
war period activities of Canadian 
banking institutions, a notable chapter 
will be contributed by the Union Bank 
of Canada, whose New York Agency is 








MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN W. CARSON, C.B., 
A director of the Union Bank of Canada 
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at 49 Wall Street. Every monetary 
function of the chartered banks of Can- 
ada has been employed in financing the 
war burden. The Union Bank of Can- 
ada, like all Dominion institutions, has 
done its quota in the granting of im- 





LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WILLIAM PRICE 
Honorary Presiijient Union Bank of Canada 


pressive Imperial credits in the active 
coéperation with the Finance Minister, 
toward the fullest prosecution of the 
war, and in proportionate participation 
in domestic war loans, toward whose 
success the banks helped so materially. 

Remarkable as have been the war 
time energies of Canadian banks from 
the viewpoint of finance, there is an 
equal—one may reasonably say greater 
—interest in the contribution of man- 
hood to the cause. The Union Bank of 
Canada has an Honor Roll made up of 
715 names. That is to say, since the 
outbreak of war, 715 officers have vol- 
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unteered for active service. Of these, 
up to the present, 55 have been killed 
in action, 38 are wounded or missing. 

With such a drastic depletion of the 
male staff as has resulted from the en- 
listment of bank officers for overseas 
military service, a somewhat amazing 
change has been wrought in the per- 
sonnel of the staff. At the outbreak of 
war, apart from the women acting in 
the capacity of stenographers, there 
was not a woman employed. The Union 
Bank of Canada’s present staff consists 
of 1,575 members in 310 branches, of 
whom 427 are women. 

Signal distinction has come to the 
Union Bank of Canada through two 
members of the Board of Directors as- 
suming higher-up military commands. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William Price, Honorary 
President, and Maj.-Gen. Sir John Car- 
son, C.B., of Montreal, a director, have 
both achieved military prominence. 
Major Hume Blake, Toronto, is also 
a director. Sir William Price and Sir 
John Carson were among a distinguished 
party of Canadian bankers who officially 
visited the New York Agency of the 
Union Bank during July. 

King George conferred a knighthood 
upon Maj.-Gen. Sir John W. Carson, 
C.B., in recognition of special services. 
Sir John went to England from Canada 


almost immediately following the out- 
break of war. He was the special rep- 
resentative of the Minister of Militia in 
London until a short time ago, when he 
returned to Montreal after being hon- 
ored by his Sovereign. Sir John’s mili- 
tary record dates back to 1891, when 
he joined the Fifth Royal Highlanders 
in Montreal, as a Second Lieutenant. 
His interest in the Canadian militia 
never waned. When he went overseas 
in 1914 he held rank as Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He was promoted temporary 
Brigadier-General in May, 1915, tem- 
porary Major-General in September, 
1915, and Major-General in December, 
1916. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir William Price 
chosen at the opening of the war by the 
Minister of Militia to open and organ- 
ize Valearticr Camp, the training 
ground of the First Canadian Contin- 
gent, whose fame in this war is far- 
flung. Sir William’s military interests 
began in 1886, when as Second Lieu- 
tenant he joined the Eighth Royal 
Rifles, retiring after five vears. But 
with the outbreak of the Boer war he 
rejoined his old regiment, and raised 
two new companies. Following his suc- 
cess in aiding the quick dispatch of the 
First Canadians to England in the 
autumn of 1914, Sir William devoted 


was 








Sailors in line waiting to subscribe to the Liberty Loan at the Norfolk National Bank, Norfolk, Va. 
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his energies to recruiting. In Decem- 
ber, 1915, he undertook a recruiting 
tour to the lower part of the Province 
of Quebec, later offering to raise a regi- 
ment. This offer being accepted by the 
military authorities, the battalion was 
duly raised, and Sir William in com- 
mand left with his men in November, 
1916, for overseas. On his arrival in 
England this regiment, the 171st, was 
broken up. Sir William stepped down 
from his command and went to the front 
with a railway battalion, having rank 
as Captain. At the front he earned his 
promotion, once more becoming Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and attached to the 
Fourth Canadian Division. Sir William 
later returned to Canada, and, since, has 
been giving his attention to his very 
extensive lumbering business in North- 
ern Quebec. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 


“You,” the monthly publication of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, takes 
patriotism as its keynote these days. 
In its May issue it announces nine em- 
ployees as being in active military or 
naval service. 

One of the company’s directors, Fay- 
ette Brown, is captain in Troop K, 
Ohio Cavalry. 


MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA, 
MONTREAL 


American bankers must go far to 
equal the splendid record of their 
Canadian contemporaries whose heroic 
sacrifices and unselfish service will 
never be forgotten. Here is what onc 
bank has done: 

When the war started, says the Gen- 
eral Manager, we had 874 men on our 
staff of military age (though not neces- 
sarily physically fit). Up to date 516 
have enlisted for Overseas Service, half 
of whom have been replaced tempora- 
rily by female clerks and the balance by 
young juniors and middle grade clerks, 
many of whom are unfit for military 
service. Those of our officers who first 
enlisted were continued on our salary 
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— 
NO one WANTS to be 
a Slacker 





O YOU know what a. 


“curtain of fire” is? It is ™ 


when the enemy brings up 
thousands of pieces of : 
artillery, great cannon firing ; 

shells as large as a man’s =ser="* 
body, one of which explod- 

ing among five hundred men ; 
could kill them all—other sou°"""**** 
smaller guns firing shrapnel, |» 
with millions of bullets 
scarcely less destructive— = 
hundreds of thousands of « 
shells, all exploding along ~ 

a certain line, until there is 

a real wall of explosion, a “«" 


wall of death to be passed. 


And our boys are going in—in 
where they use curtains of fire as you, 
use matches—going im with high ? 
hearts and a laugh—and OUR boys 
will go THROUGH—some of them. = 


over. And when any- 

*» one asks you, show 
-- him the receipt from 
> your bank or boss and 


Brother, you can't go with them. 1-~ 
You are too old, or you have toomany 
dependent on you, or you can't pass ™ 

si nagged 

the examination, or you are needed in VOLUNTEERED= 
who did'nt hang back 
* @ minute when his 
of business moving at home. country called, 


IRVING NATIONAL | BANK 


‘WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


The Irving National Bank of New York was among 
the most effective advertisers of the Liberty Loan 


your present work to keep the wheels * 


list on the basis of half pay for periods 
varying according to the length of their 
service, which arrangement was in 
force for about a year and a half, fol- 
lowing the declaration of war. 
CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


co., 


This bank is operating a Liberty 
War Loan Club, and in one week en- 
rolled close to 5,000 members. 

Every effort was made to bring this 
plan of purchasing Government Bonds 
before the public. The same was ad- 
vertised in the street cars, newspapers, 
motion picture houses, and by means 
of the distribution of descriptive cir- 
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culars from house to house and through- 
out the office buildings. 

Under this plan a person can pur- 
chase a Liberty Bond by making fifty 
weekly payments. No charge is made 


by the bank for purchasing and carry- 
ing the bonds. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BERWICK, PENN. 


The following laconic message re- 
ceived from this bank speaks for itself 
and is typical of what banks are doing 
in every part of the country: 

Two of our employees are registered 
for the draft. 

Our assistant cashier is deeply in- 
terested in Red Cross subscriptions. 

Our Liberty Loan Club is a success. 

Our officers have given use of vacant 
lots for gardening. 

We are on the map and busy. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“No slackers here” is the slogan of 
the Bankers Trust Company from the 
president to the youngest page. Even 
before the declaration of war, the com- 
pany had representation at the front 
among the ambulance drivers, and 
losses in the various departments 
through enlistments have been the 
daily routine during recent weeks. Up 
to the present, members of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company force are serving 
in France in the ambulance work and 
in the Flying Corps, and at home in 
the Naval Reserve, the Navy Paymas- 
ter’s Department, the Reserve Officers 
Corps, and the regular army, upwards 
of twenty-five men having enlisted in 
these various divisions. To fill the 
places thus made vacant, young women 
have been engaged very largely, who 
in turn are doing double service by 
joining in the work of the Red Cross. 
A unit has been organized among the 
employees of the trust company, which 
meets one evening a week for making 
surgical dressings, relief outfits, etc. 

In the strenuous work connected with 
the Liberty Loan, the Bankers Trust 
Company took a prominent part. Sew- 
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ard Prosser, the president of the 
trust company, was called upon to as- 
sist in the organization work, and dur- 
ing the campaign gave up practically 
his entire time to this important under- 
taking. Men and women were drafted 
from the various departments of the 
company to help in the work of the 
committee, and the facilities of the com- 
pany were placed freely at the disposal 
of the public in receiving subscriptions 
to the bonds. While amusing incidents 
have been reported in connection with 
Liberty Bond subscriptions, an occur- 


Battery C Field Artillery, First Regiment, N. G. N. 
J. P.H. Dolson of the trust department of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, is 
shown in this picture 


rence in the Bankers Trust Company 
gave the special officers some brief mo- 
ments of anxiety and later furnished 
the window man with considerable 
amusement. Boxes and closely-wrapped 
packages in the hands of visitors are 
viewed with distrust these days in Wall 
Street, and when a woman walked up 
the steps of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany one morning and entered the ro- 
tunda with a suspicious-looking pack- 
age, the special officers followed close- 
ly, ready for prompt action. However, 
she marched quietly up to a window, 
which bore the inscription “Liberty 
Bond Subscriptions Received Here,” 
and called for an application blank. 
After filling this out, she passed it 
through the window, at the same time 
shoving her package over to the aston- 
ished clerk. Undoing the wrappings 
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Patriotic femininity of the First National and First 
Trust and Savings Banks of Chicago at the 
Liberty Bond Window of the latter 


gingerly, he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise to find before him a shoe box 
filled to the top with Buffalo nickles— 
1,400 of them—which this painstaking 
woman had collected and saved for a 
rainy day. 

When the Red Cross campaign to 
raise $100,000,000 was announced, it 
was no surprise to New Yorkers to 
hear that the President of the Bankers 
Trust Company, Seward Prosser, had 
been chosen as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The “punch” and en- 
thusiasm characterizing the Red Cross 
membership campaign in 1916, which 
was directed by Mr. Prosser, proved 
his fitness for the new task, and assured 
its suecess at the outset. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Prosser had 
been absent from his office almost con- 
tinuously for two weeks in the Liberty 
Loan campaign, he once more dismissed 
his regular business and responded to 
the new call from his country with 
vigor, and for two weeks more labored 
continuously from early morning far 
into the night directing the work, which 
las brought such magnificent results. 
Naturally Mr. Prosser used as aids in 
many instances the organization with 
which he is associated in business, and 
therefore the directors, officers and em- 
ployees of the Bankers Trust Company 
were called upon to shoulder a great 
part of the tremendous detail attached 
t» this project. It was no unusual ex- 


perience during this drive for members 
of the Bankers Trust Compnay force to 
hurry to the Red Cross office after their 
routine duties for the day were com- 
pleted and there labor frequently until 
the morning hours, but glad of the op- 
portunity of participating in this 
worthy cause. Their further practical 
interest was shown by the subscription 
of $1,000 turned in exclusively from 
employees of the Trust Company. 


AMERICAN STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


Among those in the service of the 
American Steel Export Company, New 
York, who have been called to the col- 
ors is K. G. Martin, manager of the 
service and publicity departments. Mr. 


K. C. MARTIN 


Manager of the Service and Publicity Departments of 
the American Export Steel Company, who has received 
a Commission as Captain in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Motor Transport Service 


Martin was granted an honorable dis- 
charge from the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, Corps of Engineers, N. G. N. Y., 
in order to be able to accept a commis- 
sion as captain, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 


Motor Transport Service. His mem- 
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bership in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineering, Nation- 
al Electric Light Association, Society 
of Automobile Engineers, New York 
Electrical Society and American Mu- 
seum of Safety, indicates his wide ac- 
quaintanceship with engineering prac- 
tice and the knowledge he will be able 
bring to bear on military problems. 
LAKE COUNTY NATIONAL 
MADISON, §. D. 


BANK, 


Thomas A. Wadden, Harvard Law, 
1916, and vice-president of this insti- 
tution, has joined the First Minnesota 
Infantry. 








To Our Friends and 
Their Friends 


We have offered our Facilities and Services to the Local 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


Many of us think of the Red Cross as on @ war organization. 
Sall, you A what the Red Cross 


ever men, women and children suffer. 
hing and do it now and doit 


tomer 
for the benebt of owe own country- 
men. 


Wherever there 1s human need the 
goes rome 


You can get # membership in the 
ove e 





ing. Youll be proud to see what 
a world-wide quod your§2 ohalp- 
ing to prowde 
We are glad to take this opportun. 
ity to ask every man, woman boy 
and girl who sees this advertise- 
ment to become a Red Cross mem 
The big thaught for usall isthatby ber and to secure at 
joining the Red Cross we can do ocher member. 


eeneneenenes —— 
Lake County National Bank | 








Banks everywhere have generously devoted their 
advertising space to arousing the patriotic 
spirit of the public 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK, 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
Frank A. Guernsey, president of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, is doing 
important work for the government, 
having been appointed chairman of the 
local committee named to pass upon 
applications for the officers’ reserve. 
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Mr. Guernsey conducted an active 
publicity campaign, explaining the in- 
ducements Uncle Sam offers to appli- 
cants, and as a consequence, interested 
quite a number of Stocktonians, who 
are in training at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. 
MICHIGAN GRAND 
RAPIDS, 


THE TRUST CO., 


MICH. 


Secretary John H. Schouten is a 
major in the Thirty-second Regiment 
of Michigan National Guards. 


& TRUST CO. 
W. VA. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS » WHEELING, 


Among other things this bank pur- 
chased 10,000 copies of national songs 
for distribution in the community. 

On July 4 a special dividend of 
$20,000 in Liberty Bonds was paid to 
stockholders of record June 20. In 
cases where the dividend was not large 
enough to at least buy a $50 bond, the 
stockholder was urged to make up the 
difference so as to buy at least one 
bond. 

The bank also offered to take care 
without charge of the financial affairs 
of all enlisted men in the army or 
navy. This included the services of 
its safe deposit department. 

To all its employees who enlist the 
bank offers to hold their position open 
until the war is over and to pay their 
full salary, less what the Government 
gives them. 


STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT OF 
WISCONSIN 


One of the examiners of this depart- 
ment, J. H. Coe, is now at the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Sheridan, II. 
Mr. Coe is an “old soldier,’ having en- 
listed last July for the Mexican war. 
He was at the border from July until 
the latter part of December of last 
vear, and returned to his work in the 
State Banking Department the fore- 
part of January, 1917, his position hav- 
ing been kept open for him. Of course, 
as soon as the trouble arose with Ger- 
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many, he was one of the first to be 
called to Fort Sheridan. 


THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Many of the employees of this bank 
have already enlisted. In fact, so many 
that the officers have not vet become 
acquainted with the new men who have 
filled their places. 

The directors recently passed a reso- 
lution, authorizing the officers to pay to 
certain employees who enlisted the dif- 
ference between the net salary that 
they earned at the bank and the net 
income they would receive from the 
United States Government. 

This bank sent in subscriptions ag- 
gregating $825,000 to the Liberty Loan 
bonds, which was the largest subscrip- 
tion sent in by any, bank in the State 
by $225,000. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
BANK, CHICAGO 


There was subscribed for by and 
through this bank to the Liberty Loan 
bonds a total of $355,000. The bank 
numbers among its subscribers approxi- 
mately 3,200 people, ninety-five per 
cent. of whom purchased $50 and $100 
bonds on the partial payment plan, who 
never before have owned bonds or 
stocks. 


THE NEGAUNEE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEGAUNEE, MICH. 


This bank sent out the following 
circular letter urging greater food pro- 
duction: 


The need of more food production through- 
out our nation was never greater than in this 
year. 

This country is now at war. Imagine what 
conditions will be next winter, and the effect 
upon all industry, if food products are scarcer 
and higher in price than they are now. 

Neither regulation of prices nor increased 
wages can add a single bushel of wheat, pota- 
toes or other life necessities, to our supplies. 

There are many idle acres in this community 
and many nonproductive lots in our city. There 
is yet time to put them under the plow and 
spading and make them add to the production 
and wealth of our people. 

Every loyal American citizen in good health 
can serve his country. 

And to those who till the soil will come the 
henefits. Prices will not be lower; the pro- 
ducer must profit. 


Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 
decorated for the Liberty Loan campaign 





THIS BANK WILL LEND EVERY POS- 
SIBLE ASSISTANCE to help this community 
to increase the food production. 


THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS NATIONAL 
BANK, NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 


Four of the employees of this bank 
are in service and ten of the remaining 
force are registered. 

The bank applied for $300,000 in 
Liberty Bonds, mostly for its custom- 
ers, the proposition being to loan them 
the money at three and one-half per 
cent. for a term of six months. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Every officer and director of this 
bank, and every employee, is a member 
of the Red Cross, and has bought a 
Liberty Bond. 

One of the directors, Wm. S. Car- 
penter, is at the officers’ training camp 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Another director, 
A. C. Wells, has offered himself, to- 
gether with his yacht, “Isabella,” and 
if accepted is holding himself ready to 
enter the service at once. 

Cashier William Webb Harmon is 
chairman of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, which conducted a very vigorous 
campaign of the sale of bonds, as a 
result of which the city over-subscribed 
its allotment to the extent of $50,000. 

Mr. Harmon was also a member of 
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the committee having the Red Cross 
campaign in charge. 
HENDERSON NATIONAL HENDER- 
SON, KY. 


BANK, 


Robert B. Posey of this bank has 
joined the Machine Gun Company, 
Third Kentucky Infantry, now sta- 
tioned at Lexington. 

W. E. Gregory, who came to the 
bank about eighteen months ago, has 
returned to his mother’s farm, expect- 
ing to make the farm produce its maxi- 
mum food products. 

Messrs. L. L. McAvoy, Richard J. 
Crawford and Henry P. Vogel, have 
registered under the conscription law. 

This bank has sold to 249 customers 
$98,700 of Liberty Loan bonds. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RACINE, 
wIs. 


G. N. Fratt, vice-president of this 
bank, says: 

“Banks here are doing their share in 
regard to the Liberty Loan and other 
matters in that connection. We had a 
big campaign here and our quota was 
oversubscribed about half «a million 
dollars. We worked up a large fund 
for the Red Cross, meeting with great 
success. Four of the employees of this 
bank are members of our battery and 
left on July 2 for camp and expect to 
be gone at least eight months, and no 


West Newton Savings Bank, West Newton, Mass., 
during the Liberty Loan campaign 
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telling when they will come back. We 
have two batteries here in Racine. The 
garden clubs are working to their fullest 
capacity.” 
WOODLAWN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BANK, 


This bank reports as follows: 


“We made the Liberty Loan the chief 
feature of the May-June issue of our 
‘Woodlawn Bank Notes.’ Subscrip- 
tions to the loan through and by us 
were ten per cent. of our deposits. 

“We have started a Liberty Loan 
Club. 

“We 
Cross. 

“We had three men subject to draft 
registration; one, our president’s son, 
Walter S. Poague, is in camp at Win- 
throp, Maryland, as second lieutenant 
U. S. Marine Corps; a second is with 
Chicago University Ambulance Unit 
No. 3; the third will leave soon for 
training. A younger boy left us earlier 
and joined the navy; he has already 
paid his debt to his country by dying 
in the service.” 


have subscribed to the Red 


ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF 
CHAMPAIGN, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Up to the present date two of the 
staff of this bank have joined the col- 
ors, F. Way Woody, the cashier, hav- 
ing entered the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
at Fort Sheridan, and S. R. Sill en- 
listed in the Ambulance Corps of the 
regular army. 

The bank put forth every effort to- 
wards disposing of the Liberty Bonds. 
Aside from purchasing a large block 
itself, the bank adopted such an easy 
payment plan as to enable a large num- 
ber of our small depositors and towns- 
people to buy bonds. V. W. Johnston, 
the president, was an active member 
of the committee appointed to bring 
Champaign County’s subscription up to 
the $1,000,000 mark set by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. The success of the 
committee may be judged by the total 
amount subscribed exceeding the 
amount set by $100,000. 





New Superintendent New York State 
Banking Department 





FTER three years’ service the 

term of Hon. Eugene Lamb 

Richards as Superintendent of 
the Banking Department expired on 
July 1, and Hon. George I. Skinner, 
First Deputy Superintendent, was ap- 
pointed as his successor. 

Mr. Skinner has had twenty years’ 
continuous service in the State Bank- 
ing Department, during fourteen of 
which he was First Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Banks, and his promotion 
was made by Governor Whitman at 
the practically unanimous request of 
the state institutions. 

Mr. Skinner has made a success of 
life by his own ability and character, 
his father having died during his in- 
fancy. He was born in Sherburne, 
Chenango county, New York, February 
20, 1858, being the son of Dan Barnes 
and Jennet (Horton) Skinner. He 
graduated with honors from Colgate 
Academy in 1876 and from Madison 
University (now Colgate) in 1880. On 
November 19, 1890, he married at 
Smithville, N. Y., Mary Elizabeth Mc- 
Crea. They have four children, George 
McCrea, Elizabeth M., Laura Ione and 
Margaret Irene. 

After leaving college Mr. Skinner 
was assistant superintendent of schools 
at Norwich, N. Y., from 1880 to 1882, 
and from 1882 to 1885 he was the prin- 
cipal of the Smithville Union School. 
In 1887 he was admitted to the bar at 
Syracuse and practiced his profession 
at Bainbridge for ten years, during 
which time he also served as postmas- 
ter of that village. His first connection 
with the Banking Department was in 
January, 1897, when he was appointed 
Bank Examiner. The same year he 
was made chief of the foreign mortgage 
and building and loan association bu- 
reau in the department. He was ap- 
pointed Second Deputy Superintendent 


of Banks in 1902 and in January, 1903. 
he was appointed First Deputy Super- 
intendent, which office he has since 
filled continuously. Although a Repub- 
lican, he held this office under two 
Democratic officials, former Superin- 
tendent George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., and 


HON. GEORGE I. SKINNER 
Superintendent New York State Banking Department 


the outgoing Superintendent, Eugene 
Lamb Richards. He acted as Superin- 
tendent for three and one-half months 
after Superintendent Charles H. Keep 
resigned to become a public service 
commissioner in 1907. 

Mr. Skinner has given special atten- 
tion to the work of savings and loan 
associations, and is a recognized author- 
ity on all subjects relating to them. 
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Governor Glynn appointed § Mr. 
Skinner a delegate to represent the 
state at the second national conference 
on currency reform under the auspices 
of the New York Academy of Political 
Associations, held in New York, Oc- 
tober 12, 1913. 

In 1907, when the panic came upon 
the country, Mr. Skinner as acting su- 
perintendent took charge of the finan- 
cial situation in the state, in so far as 
state institutions were affected, and his 
efforts were influential in averting a 
more serious crisis. 

When the New York State Legisla- 
ture passed a law creating a commis- 
sion to revise the banking laws, Mr. 
Skinner, on account of his long con- 
nection with the department, and _ his 
recognized experience in handling in- 
tricate banking problems which devel- 
oped during the years of his deputy- 
ship, was the natural selection as a 


leading counsel to the commission 
named to have charge of this work. 
Under leave of absence as First Deputy 
Superintendent of Banks, Mr. Skinner 
gave several months of his time to this 
work, 

Headquarters for the commission 
were established in the rooms of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce and 
there Mr. Skinner gave numerous hear- 
ings on suggestions made by interested 
parties and worked indefatigably to 
adapt the law to business conditions 
and to the needs of the banking com- 
munity. The language of the law, up 
to that time, had been full of am- 
biguities, but the new law has served 
as a model of banking law revision for 
several important states in the Union. 
Mr. Skinner’s distinguished services to 
the state in the revision of the banking 
law will always stand as a monument 
to his fine legal and banking qualities. 
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Patriotic Views of an American of 
German Birth 





By OTTO 


H. KAHN 





CENTURY and a half ago Amer- 
icans of English birth rose to free 
this country from the oppression of the 
rulers of England. To-day Americans 
of German birth are called upon to rise, 
together with their fellow-citizens of 
all races, to free not only this country 
but the whole world from the oppres- 
sion of the rulers of Germany, an op- 
pression far less capable of being en- 
dured and of far graver portent. 
Speaking as one born of German par- 
ents, I do not hesitate to state it as my 
deep conviction that the greatest serv- 
ice which men of German birth or ante- 
cedents can render to the country of 


their origin is to proclaim, and to stand 
up for those great and fine ideals and 
national qualities and traditions which 
they inherited from their ancestors, 
and to set their faces like flint against 
the monstrous doctrines and acts of a 
rulership which have robbed them of 
the Germany which they loved and in 
which they took just pride, the Ger- 
many which had the good will, respect 
and admiration of the entire world. 

I do not hesitate to state it as my 
solemn conviction that the more unmis- 
takably and wholeheartedly Americans 
of German origin throw themselves 
into the struggle which this country 











has entered in order to rescue Germany, 
no less than America and the rest of the 
world from those sinister forces that 
are, in President Wilson’s language, 
the enemy of all mankind, the better 
they protect and serve the repute of 
the old German name and the true ad- 
vantage of the German people. 

Gentlemen, I measure my words. 
They are borne out all too emphatic- 
ally by the hideous eloquence of deeds 
which have appalled the conscience of 
the civilized world. They are borne 
out by numberless expressions, written 
and spoken, of German professors em- 
ployed by the State to teach its youth. 

The burden of that teaching is that 
might makes right, and that the Ger- 
man nation has been chosen to exercise 
morally, mentally and actually, the 
over-lordship of the world and must 
and will accomplish that task and that 
destiny whatever the cost in bloodshed, 
misery and ruin. 

The spirit of that teaching, in its 
intolerance, its mixture of sancitmoni- 
ousness and covetousness and its self- 
righteous assumption of a _ world-im- 
proving mission, is closely akin to the 
spirit from which were bred the re- 
ligious wars of the past through the 
long and dark years when Protestants 
and Catholics killed one another and 
devastated Europe. 

I speak in sorrow, for I am speak- 
ing of the country of my origin and I 
have not forgotten what I owe to it. 

I speak in bitter disappointment, for 
I am thinking of the Germany of for- 
mer days, the Germany which has con- 
tributed its full share to the store of the 
world’s imperishable assets and which, 
in not a few fields of human endeavor 
and achievement, held the leading place 
among the nations of the earth. 

And I speak in the firm faith that, 
after its people shall have shaken off 
and made atonement for the dreadful 
spell which an evil fate has cast upon 
them, that former Germany is bound to 
arise again and, in due course of time, 
‘ill again deserve and attain the good- 
will and the high respect of the world 
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and the affectionate loyalty of all those 
of German blood in foreign lands. 

But I know that neither Germany 
nor this country nor the rest of the 
world can return to happiness and peace 
and fruitful labor until it shall have 
been made manifest, bitterly and un- 
mistakably manifest, to the rulers who 






OTTO H. KAHN 


bear the blood-guilt for this wanton 
war and to their misinformed and mis- 
guided peoples, that the spirit which 
unchained it cannot prevail, that the 
hateful doctrines and methods in pur- 
suance of which and in compliance with 
which it is conducted are rejected with 
abhorrence by the civilized world, and 
that the over-weening ambitions which 
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it was meant to serve can never be 
achieved. 

The fight for civilization which we 
all fondly believed had been won many 
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years ago must be fought over again. 
In this sacred struggle it is now our 
privilege to take no mean part, and our 
glory to bring sacrifices. 


ay 


Commercial Borrowers Can Create Liquid Banking Position 


6¢7F commercial borrowers would ar- 

range to have their notes mature 
not more than three months from the 
date of issue,” says James S. Alexan- 
der, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, “not only 
would the banking condition become 
more liquid, but a broader and more 
stable open market for the commercial 
paper itself would be assured. 

“Current rates for money have ad- 
vanced materially from the levels pre- 
vailing earlier in this month and con- 
siderable attention is being given to the 
new rates from day to day. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether there 
will be enough money available during 
the next few months to conduct both 
the gigantic war enterprises being made 
necessary by the requirements of our 
government and those of our allies, and 
also our current commercial needs. 
This question is particularly pertinent 
because it is believed that the govern- 
ment will find it necessary within a 
short time to make another offering of 
bonds. 

“The movement of crops in the sea- 
son now approaching will impose addi- 
tional burdens on the money market. 
Then, too, an unusually large use of 
credit facilities 1s required while com- 
modities continue to maintain their 
present high price level. 

“This nation now looks to its Federal 
Reserve Banks to provide additional 
credits and circulating notes when the 
occasion requires. In this way, interest 
rates are kept within bounds and the 
money market is kept in funds. Under 
the Federal Reserve Act, these re- 


sources of the Federal Reserve Banks 
may be made available on a large scale 
only in the following ways: 

“1. Purchase of acceptances by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

“2. Loans to member banks for not more 
than ninety days secured by obligations of the 
United States Government. 

“3. Rediscounts of commercial paper having 
not more than ninety days to run. 

“4. Loans for not more than fifteen days 
secured by United States Government bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness or by commercial 
paper maturing within ninety days. 

“We may safely assume that the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve Banks 
are ample to meet any conditions that 
may arise. The paramount question is 
whether the amount of available, 
eligible commercial paper and govern- 
ment bonds held by the member banks 
is sufficient to establish such additional 
credits as may be required with the 
Federal Reserve Banks through the 
process of loans and rediscounts. It is 
a well established practice for the mak- 
ers of commercial paper to issue notes 
payable six months after date. These 
six months’ notes are negotiated either 
in the open market through commer- 
cial paper brokers, or directly with the 
maker’s bank of denosit. These six 
months’ notes are not available for re- 
discount until three months after the 
date of issue. 

“If these notes were payable ninety 
days from date, they would at once be 
available for rediscount with any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. If the suggestion 
were made by banks and brokers and 
adopted by their customers that com- 
mercial borrowers make their notes for 
ninety days instead of six months, a 
more liquid banking position would soon 
result.” 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New- Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will National Bank, 
Joliet, Tl. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 
Carl W., manager publicity department, 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


B 


County 
Art, 


Bader, A. F., publicity manager, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, Southern Trust Co., 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, O. 

Beerbower, C. W., National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Bollman, H. C., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brannen, Jesse E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Brooks, T. J., cashier, The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
Bush, A., Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, 

Ore. 


Na- 


First Na- 


Salem, 


Cc 


Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Ken. 

Copp, H. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City. 

Cory, Arthur S., Chehalis National Bank, Che- 
hallis, Wash. 

Craig, David, Tradesmen’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Critchell, L. S., publicity manager, 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C 

Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


D 


Dalby, H. A., Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugu- 
tuck, Conn. 
Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 
xter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


National Bank, 


Guaranty 


Commercial National 


therspracher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 


Ekirch, A. A., secretary, 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 


North Side Savings 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Davidson Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


G 


German-American Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
Gooden, B. P., Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York City. 
, . advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


H 
Hamsher, C. F., First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal 


Hann, Victor F., manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
Hardee, D. L., publicity manager, Wachovia 

Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Harper, W. A., Lumberman’s National Bank, 
Houston, Tex. 
Hatton, E. A., cashier, 
Del Rio, Tex. 
, John R., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Hokanson, N. M., State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


First National Bank, 


Jd 
c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 


Jarvis, Charles D., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Jenkins, 

Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Jessup, Theodore, Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, 1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


W. L., Farmers and Mechanics Trust 


Jones, W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Kankakee County Trust ‘and Savings Bank, 
Kankakee, IIl. 

Kay, W. R., Jr., advertising manager, 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Keyton, Grover, New Farley National 

Montgomery, Ala. 


L 
iantes. B. W., First National Bank, 


Na- 
Sacra- 


Bank, 


Lakeland, 


a. 

Lindhjem, A. E., assistant cashier, Scandina- 
vian-American National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Logan, John, cashier, Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 


Columbus State 


McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mann, Ralph H., Park Trust Co., 

Mass. 


Worcester, 
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Charles S., The First-Second Savings 
and Trust Co., Akron, O. 

Matthews, Dave S., assistant cashier, 
and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Meyer, A. J., Union Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 


City 
vice-president, The Stock 


Muirhead, G. C., 
Growers State Bank, Worland, Wyo 


Marvel, 
Fariners 


N 


Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 
Norton, W. W., treasurer, Robbins Burrall Trust 

Co., Lakeville, Conn. 


oO 
National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
cashier, The National Bank of 
Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
P 
Bluefield Bank, Bluefield, 


Sherer, vice- 


Old State 

Overton, J. A,, 
Smithtown 
ms Be 

Parish, R. B., cashier, 
=. we. 

Poole, John, president, 
Washington, D. C 

Potter, A. E., president, 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

Potts, W. W., treasurer, The Federal Title and 
‘Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Publicity Department, St. Louis Union Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

R 


William J., cashier, Luzerne 
Bank, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 
cashier, First National 
Junc tion, Vt. 


Ss 


Almot, assistant cashier, 

Brenham, Tex. 

Schulze, Paul T., assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Federal National Bank, 


Broadway National 


County Na- 
Bank, 


Ruff, 
tional 
tussell, W. W. 
White River 


Schlenker, First Na- 


tional Bank, 
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Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, A. C., vice-president, 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 
Smith, T. K., Jr., manager, 
bankers, New ‘York City. 
Stephenson, J. E., Atlantic National 
Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Stewart, F. E., Chesborough Dwellings, Jefferson 
Avenue, Toledo, O. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


City National 
Brothers, 
Bank of 


Gimbel 


T 


president, Wilmington Sav- 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., 
Wilmington, N. C 


ings and Trust Co., 

U 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., 
Vv 

Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 

National Bank, ——-? N. 
Name, Miss M. I., 515 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


w 
Lake County Bank, Madison, 


Washington, D. C. 


Van Stephen Girard 


Ww adden, John W., 
* come City 


“Third Na- 


Williams, F. H., assistant treasurer, 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. 

Williams, J. E., assistant i lg 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Wilson, C. C., c/o Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Frank A., Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 


and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 


NEW NAMES 


Bauder, Ray E.. cashier, 
Taylorville, Ill, 


First National Bank, 


A War of Wills 
By Apvotpn C. Mitten Member Federal Reserve Board 


AR against the Imperial German 
Government “to make the world 
safe for democracy” means to me, pri- 
marily, war to break the stubborn will 
of the stiffnecked, 
oligarchy that, since the breakdown of 
feudalism in Europe, has ever taken 
possession of the life and destiny of a 
powerful and docile people, and sought 
to impose its will upon them and 
through them upon the world. Drunk 
with power, and with a will that is 


most iron-blooded 


mad with lust for dominion, the will of 
the Junker oligarchy of Prussia must 
be broken. But it will not be, unless 
we match its will with a will of our 
own as strong for the things we know 
to be right as theirs is for the things 
we know to be wrong. It is a big and 
difficult, but heroic and noble, enter- 
prise on which we have entered. It 
calls for men, it calls for munitions, it 
calls for money. But more than these, 
it calls for will »nower, for this is a war 
of wills. 
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Emancipated Russia 


By Ropney Dean 


111. —RUSSIA’S FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
AND AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


N my last article I briefly discussed 
Russia’s financial problems arising 
from the war, and pointed out that 

their successful solution and the res- 
toration of rouble exchange lay in the 
development of her natural resources 
and domestic manufactures, with a view 
to the immediate creation of a favor- 
able trade balance and the eventual 
growth of Russia as a manufacturing 
nation. Let us now take up this proc- 
ess in detail. 

First, as to the situation of Russia’s 
foreign trade. For the decade preced- 
ing the outbreak of war her balance 
of trade was always favorable, but this 
favorable trade balance had not shown 
a healthy increase year by year. Rus- 
sia’s chief problem is therefore to cre- 
ate a large favorable trade balance, 
thereby improving rouble exchange. 
This must be done by increasing her ex- 
ports of raw materials and decreasing 
her imports of those raw materials and 
manufactured articles which can be 
found or produced within her own bor- 
ders. 

At the head of the list of Russia’s ex- 
ports, and forming over one-half of the 
total, stand agricultural products. It 
is generally conceded by Russians that 
agricultural development should pre- 
cede any industrial development of the 
country. Russia is preéminently an ag- 
ricultural country, with 140,000,000 
peasants, out of her total population of 
180,000,000, occupied in tilling her 
vast areas of fertile farm land. What 
is needed is therefore not land or work- 
ers. A more rapid change from com- 
munal to individualistic methods, for 


one thing, would be desirable. For 
some time all land worked by peasants 
was held by communes and reappor- 
tioned every few years among the 
members. ‘This system naturally did 
not make for efficiency or initiative, and 
during the last decade several million 
peasant farmers have taken advantage 
of changed laws to take over perma- 


Mosque, Vladicaucase 


nently their own little farms. Again, 
there is need of a more scientific and 
intensive cultivation, producing a satis- 
factory yield per acre. Hitherto, in 
spite of the successful introduction of 
American agricultural machinery, meth- 
ods of farming have been in most cases 
exceedingly primitive. In many parts 
of Russia, for instance, one still finds 
wooden plows. There is also a lack of 
such collateral aids to agriculture as an 
up-to-date system of grain elevators. 
Russia, the granary of the world, has 
hitherto had inadequate facilities for 
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transporting and storing grain, al- 
though it is true that the Government 
has embarked to some extent on a pro- 
gramme of elevator construction in the 
provinces of the southeast. If such 
measures are energetically pushed, 
Russia should be in a position to de- 
rive much benefit from the inevitable 
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universal demand for foodstuffs follow- 
ing the war. 

Upon the declaration of peace an- 
other pressing need of devastated Eu- 
rope will be timber for rebuilding pur- 
poses, and here again Russia will have 
a golden opportunity. Russian forests 
form the timber reserve of Europe, 
and, in fact, the world, being equal in 
area to those of the United States and 
Canada put together. The most thick- 
ly wooded districts lie in the extreme 
north of Russia, and around the Ural 
Mountains. 

Russia’s mineral deposits are ac- 
knowledged to be almost limitless. 
Precious metals are found in the Urals 
Siberia, coal in the Donetz 

and oil in many localities, 
notably the fields of Baku on _ the 
Caspian Sea. In spite of the rich- 
ness of these deposits, large quantities 
of coal and other mining products have 
hitherto been imported yearly. After 
the war Russia will undoubtedly con- 
tinue her policy, already begun, of full 
investigation and encouragement of the 
mining. and petroleum industries, with 
the added incentive of the necessity for 
developing her favorable trade balance. 

Much cotton is grown in the irrigated 
districts of Russian Central Asia, and 


and 
basin, 
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the Russians are desirous of having this 
industry developed so as to supply all 
their own requirements and check the 
import of cotton from abroad. A great 
variety of fruits, also, is produced in 
Central Asia, as well as in the south- 
ern portions of European Russia. 
These, however, cannot be generally 
marketed because of the lack of refrig- 
eration. Cold storage facilities, too, 
would immensely advance the meat 
products industry, which is still in its 
infancy in Russia. 


EXTENSION OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Inseparable from the general ques- 
tion of industrial and economic devel- 
opment is that of railway extension. 
Excluding Finland, Russia has only 
65,000 versts, or about 44,000 miles, of 
railway lines. Two-thirds of this total 
consist of state railways, of which there 
are 33,000 versts in European Russia, 
and 11,000 versts in Asia. The private 
railway systems, which are practically 
all in Europe, amount to 21,000 versts. 
Russia, therefore, has in all less than 
one-fifth the length of railway lines of 
the United States, although nearly 
three times as large as this country. It 
can be easily seen that the present fa- 
cilities are grossly inadequate and ca- 
pable of enormous development. It is 
hoped that after the war from 4,000 to 


A Petrograd Canal 


5,000 miles of new railways will be 


constructed annually. These new lines 
would not lack for business. It is a 
saying in Russia that a railway can 
be built between any two points, and 
it will pay immediately. A feature of 
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the Russian railways which is unique 
in Europe is that their passenger traffic 
is profitable. The Russian people are 
confirmed travellers. Even the peas- 
ants are in many cases also artisans, 
and travel back and forth from the 
towns to the country, forming a sea- 
sonal traffic. The third-class carriages 
are always crowded. There is no doubt 
that the future of the big private rail- 
way systems (of which there are seven) 
is assured. Most of the state railways 
also operate at a profit. They include 
the Nikolai Railway, connecting Pe- 
trograd and Moscow, and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. This line, the best- 
known of Russian railways, is really a 
“route” and not a “railway,” running 
as it does over several different sys- 
tems between Petrograd and Vladivos- 
tok. 

it was said above that Russia would 
have not only to produce more raw ma- 
terials, but also to develop her manu- 
factures. She has perceived the error 
of her former dependence upon Ger- 


many for manufactured articles, and 
intends not to repeat this mistake, but 
to produce her own. There will, of 
course, probably be for some years a 
temporary market for American equip- 


In the Caucasian Mountains 


ment machinery and other manufac- 
tures. But in the long run America’s 
opportunity in Russia will be along the 
lines of investment of surplus capital 
in the various Russian industries men- 
tioned in this article, as well as many 
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other minor ones. Granted an increase 
in technical knowledge, investment capi- 
tal is, as we have seen, the only thing 
lacking to Russia’s industrial develop- 
ment. Moreover, America is the logical 
source of this capital. The nations for- 
merly lending to Russia will after the 
war be financially exhausted; they will 
have no funds, as before, to place 
abroad in foreign enterprises; while we, 
on the other hand, will probably have 
accumulated a large surplus. Besides, 
not the least powerful motive for Rus- 
sia to prefer American capital is that 
there are no_ political “strings” at- 
tached to it. She can accept the prof- 
fered assistance, confident that unquali- 
fied benefits will accrue. 

Still another field for American capi- 
tal in Russia will be that of municipal 
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improvement, of which there is great 
need. Of Russia’s 1,231 cities, only 
fifty-four have street cars, and only 
sixty-five sewer systems. There is a 
corresponding lack of electric lights, 
telephones, ete. All these things Rus- 
sia is going to have after the war, and 
will look to us to supply. 

Previous to the war and the resulting 
revolution, even the old régime in Rus- 
sia had recognized the importance of 
developing the country’s resources. 
Now, however, in the present state of 
Russian finances, this development is a 
pressing, vital necessity; and it will 
not, as formerly, be hindered by politic- 
al obstacles, but will, on the contrary, 
be eagerly urged and assisted by the 
liberal-minded leaders of emancipated 
Russia. 


The Monetary Situation in Chile 
By Joun S. Durtanp 


Manager New York Branch Banca Commerciale Italiana 


LTHOUGH Chile has an out- 
standing issue of 150 millions of 
depreciated paper money, the use 
of gold is not entirely obsolete and the 
gold standard of 1895 is still in exis- 
tence. However, the stock of gold in 
the country is so small that it is seldom 
seen outside the banks. The consoli- 


dated cash statement of these institu- 
tions showed approximately five million 
pesos in gold on December 31, 1916. 
Checking accounts in gold are carried 
by most of the big houses engaged in 
foreign trade and checks drawn in gold 
of eighteen pence (the common way of 
designating legal-tender gold coins) are 
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not uncommon, although they are not 
to be compared in number with those 


JOHN S. DURLAND 


Manager New York Branch Banca Commerciale 
Italiana 


Mr. Durland was born in Kansas in 1876, 
and was educated in banking and commerce in 
Europe. For some time he was the head of the 
endowment division, policy claims department, 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. He 
became a member of the staff of the North 
American Trust Company when it was ap- 
pointed fiscal agent of the United States War 
Department in Cuba, and took part in the 
organization of the Company’s Havana branch. 
Mr. Durland later became secretary of the Com- 
pany for Cuba and organized and managed 
several of its branches, as well as of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, which took over its busi- 
ness in 1901. He afterwards became cashier of 
the bank, continuing to serve in this capacity 
until 1905. Interests connected with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and other 
prominent banking institutions having organ- 
ized the Bank of Havana, in 1906, Mr. Durland 
became manager of the foreign exchange de- 
partment, being successively promoted as 
assistant manager, manager, and vice-president, 
and remaining with this institution as manager 
after it was converted into the West Indian 
granch of the National City Bank of New York, 
With headquarters at Havana and a branch at 
Santiago. In 1916 Mr. Durland gave up the 
Management of this bank in order to go to 
Chile for the purpose of organizing at Val- 
paraiso a branch of the National City Bank of 
New York When this branch was in good 
running order, he returned to the National City 

nk, remaining one of its officers until his 

‘signation on August 1 to become manager of 

New York branch of the Banca Commer- 
Italiana. 

It will be seen that Mr. Durland’s wide ex- 
pe nee in international banking with impor- 
tant institutions admirably qualifies him for 
the duties of his new position. 
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issued in moneda corriente. However, 
a gold check is almost never presented 
for payment in cash, as the character 
of the payments so made is such that 
the checks are cleared through the 
banks. The only exceptions are of late 
date and due to the fact that the Eng- 
lish banks refuse to receive checks on 
the German banks. There are also 
about three million pesos gold deposited 
with the Government at Santiago as se- 
curity for part of the paper money cir- 
culation taken out by the banks. We 
have therefore a visible gold supply of 
say eight million pesos in the country 
to be compared with a paper circulation 
of say 150 millions. 

Custom duties are calculated in gold 
but are really paid in paper money at 
the corresponding rate of exchange. 
This is also true of many wholesale 
prices on articles from abroad. 

Although ninety-day sight bills on 
London are regularly quoted in gold 
pesos, as well as in paper money, on 
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the stock exchange, the actual transac- 
tions in them for gold pesos are very 
few. Around the middle of last year 
18 11/16 pence in ninety-day sight 
bills on London were obtainable, for 
each gold peso; at the end of the year 
the rate was 19 5/16 and to-day it is 
approximately 20. These rates, of 
course, are abnormal, and due to the 
war conditions which govern the 
freight and insurance rates on specie, 
as well as the value of ninety-day sight 
bills on London. 


FOREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
LATING MEDIUM 


AS CIRCU- 


The Government having failed to 
maintain a sufficient supply of stable 
circulating medium, business interests 
have found themselves obliged to create 
one by usage. Instead of a stable me- 
dium properly regulated in volume and 
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backed by the credit and good faith of 
the Government, one finds a fairly sta- 
ble circulating medium backed by the 
signatures of banks or mercantile 
houses and limited in volume only by 
the will of its creators. 

Due to the fact no doubt that for 
years the commerce of Chile was almost 
entirely in British hands and that she 
has been financed to so great an extent 
by England, the people are, one might 
almost say, more accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of sterling than in their 
own money. Then again, nitrate, the 
dominating factor of the country, coal, 
copper and some other commodities, 
are bought and sold in sterling. Even 
the export tax on nitrate may be paid 
in part with “good” ninety-day sight 
bills on London, i. e., bills drawn by 
banks and mercantile houses which 
have given security to and have ar- 
ranged with the Government that their 
bills be taken for this purpose up to a 
given amount. 

The circulating medium which takes 
the place of gold consists of agree- 
ments, usually in writing and through 
a broker, to buy or sell first-class nine- 
ty-day sight bills on London, to be de- 
livered on the next mail day or some 
future one. When maturity is reached 
delivery is often postponed to some 
future date by payment of a charge 
which varies with the condition of the 
market at the time. The postpone- 
ments on a mail day often reach enor- 
mous figures, and of course have con- 
siderable influence on the value of pa- 
per money. In fact, it is said that 
some institutions operating heavily in 
moneda corriente are willing to pay the 
price and keep their risks covered in 
this way. No doubt many of the vio- 
lent fluctuations are due to causes of 
this kind. 

In order to avoid confusion as far 
as possible the Chamber of Commerce 
has defined what bills shall be consid- 
ered first class. While in practice its 
classification is not strictly adhered to, 
in a general way it is followed, and in 
ease of dispute, rules. 

Among first-class bills one finds 
banks drawing on banks or bankers and 
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in some cases on their own branches, 
mercantile houses drawing on banks or 
bankers, and even on themselves under 
another firm name in London. It goes 
without saying that large quantities of 
these agreements are bought and sold 
without there being any intention on 
the part of the contracting parties to 
ever issue and receive the correspond- 
ing bills of exchange. To such an ex- 
tent are bills on London a circulating 
medium that the banks open accounts 
in and pay high rates of interest on 
this kind of “money.” The amounts 
of the bills are credited to the de- 
positor and check books issued, it being 
printed on the checks that they are 
payable in the bank’s ninety-day sight 
bills on London. Telegraphic trans- 
fers, sight drafts, letters of credit, etc., 
on New York and even London, for 
large amounts, are usually paid for 
with ninety-day bills on London. It is 
really surprising how large a volume 
of business of the country is just as 
eff-ctually done outside of it as if the 


New York 


contracting parties had really gone 
abroad for the purpose. This point 
furnishes a wide field for reflection on 
the effect of such a system. 

At the beginning of the latter half of 
1916 the number of pence in the form 
of ninety-day sight bills on London 
which could be obtained for one peso 
gold began to increase rapidly and long 
before the end of the year it became 
cheaper to import sovereigns, which 
are legal tender in Chile, than to sell 
bills of exchange. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, sovereigns were not obtainable 
until about the end of December and 
then only in small quantities. At this 
time the rate was approximately 
19 5/16 pence and since that has 
climbed steadily until it has reached 
20, the gold point having advanced 
steadily through the increase in the 
cost of freight and insurance, especially 
since the United States broke off rela- 
tions with Germany. It will no doubt 
occur to the reader that if sovereigns 
were not obtainable why was it not 
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feasible to import other goid and coin 
it. The reason lies in the fact that the 
freight rate on shipments of gold over 
the state railways between any two 
points in Chile, irrespective of the dis- 
tance, is greater than it would be from 
any financial centre abroad to any port 
in the country; for instance, from Val- 
paraiso to Santiago, where the mint is 
located, a distance of only 117 miles. 
That is to say that a lack of attention 
to the welfare of the country on the 
part of one of the branches of the gov- 
ernment has kept the country from pro- 
curing a good stock of gold so neces- 
sary at all times and peculiarly so in 
war time. 

Since sovereigns became obtainable 
the National City Bank, through its 
Chile branch, established in October, 
1916, has imported gold steadily in as 
large a volume as circumstances would 
permit, it being so far the only bank 
in Chile to do so. As the stock of gold 
in the country was very small, these im- 
portations are having a noticeable ef- 
fect. The volume and number of trans- 
actions in gold money are increasing, 
and there is a distinct tendency by 
many to get on a stable basis, this be- 
ing accentuated by the fact that the 
level of purchasing power of moneda 
corriente is much higher than i: has 
been for some time and the present is 
consequently considered by some as the 
right moment to convert. It would seem 
that conversion in Chile, like charity, 
should begin at home. The Govern- 


ment has lately decreed that a portion 
of the export tax be payable in gold 
coin and the intention is to increase this 
proportion gradually. All steps taken 
whose effect will be to increase the use 
of gold as a circulating medium will be 
steps in the right direction and in ac- 
cordance with the tendency of the 
times. 

The inauguration after many years 
of a gold movement into a country 
which had so limited a stock of it as 
Chile had should necessarily have 
marked effects. The fact in itself cur- 
tailed the possibilities of getting a cor- 
ner in it at once. More important, 
however, will be the stabilizing effect 
it will have on the purchasing power 
of paper money by making it possible 
to cover, and better still, avoid risks 
by operating in gold instead of in bills 
of exchange, thereby eliminating one of 
the principal causes of the fluctuations. 
It is to be hoped that conditions will 
continue to be favorable for importa- 
tions of gold to the extent of forming 
an abundant stock of it in the country. 
In this way those who wish to elimi- 
nate speculation from their business 
may do so even if Congress fails to 
make the conversion law effective and 
gradually with the increase in the vol- 
ume of business done in gold and con- 
sequent decrease in moneda corriente. 
the units of the two systems should cir- 
culate together at their real value, even 
eventually perhaps on a parity. 
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American Banks in Foreign Trade 
By E. A. Grarr 


Manager Foreign Trade Department National City Bank, New York 


NE of the prime essentials in the 

expansion of a country’s com- 
merce abroad is adequate banking fa- 
cilities. The experience of the older 
commercial nations has demonstrated 
that foreign branches of a parent in- 
stitution located in the home country 
are the best instrumentalities to provide 
these facilities. It is perfectly obvious 
why this should be so. National self- 
interest, a natural concern for the de- 
velopment of home commerce and in- 
dustry over that of any other country, 
is a motive that can be relied on by mer- 
chants of a nationality identical with 
that of their banking affiliate. A firm, 
native of the United States, would ex- 
pect perfectly honorable and fair treat- 
ment from a foreign bank in a foreign 
market where that firm is engaged in 


commerce, but if it were engaged in 
close competition with other firms who 
are citizens of the country, there would 
always be taken for wranted the natural 
inclination these foreign banks would 
have to favor business houses of their 
own nationality. Foreign branch banks 
are the outposts of their commerce. 
The staffs of such banks are pioneers 
of the vital commercial interests of 
merchants at home. They will gather 
credit and trade information to be sent 
to the parent institution for distribu- 
tion among its clients, and they will be 
active agents in discovering and devel- 
oping commercial opportunities for the 
goods of their own country. 

Another consideration that illustrates 
the desirability of using American 
branch banks abroad wherever possible 
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is the necessity of paying to foreign 
banks, when they are used, a commis- 
sion that is an additional and unneces- 
sary charge on the cost of financing 
shipments of goods. In the years be- 
fore the great war, foreign bankers’ 
commissions were very considerable 
items, estimated by some authorities at 
a cost of twenty or thirty million dol- 
lars to our international commerce. Be- 
sides the commissions that must be paid 
directly, there was the inconvenience of 
settling accounts through the medium 
of a foreign currency, sometimes involv- 
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ing two conversions. Settlements were 
usually made through London in 
pounds sterling. This meant a conver- 
sion from the currency of the foreign 
market to pounds sterling, and from 
pounds sterling to dollars. Of course 
the exchange bankers must make a 
profit, and all this must be carried as an 
added charge to doing business abroad. 
The lack of American banking facili- 
ties in the foreign field was a handicap 
that was keenly felt by American busi- 
ness in its competition for the world’s 
markets. 
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Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 


OBERT R. APPLEBY, New York 

Agent of the Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd., has announced the state- 
ment of the accounts of the bank for 
the year ended March 31, 1917. 

After providing for current charges, 
rebate, bad and doubtful debts, there 
remains a net profit of £64,750 15s. 6d., 
to which must be added £15,417 Os. 11d. 
brought forward from last year, making 
a total of £80,176 16s. 5d. Of this sum 
£14,000,being 314 per cent. for the six 
months to end of September, has al- 
ready been distributed in interim divi- 
dend, and the directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend at the rate 
of 414 per cent. for the second half- 
year, absorbing a further sum of £18,- 
000, making the distribution for the 
year eight per cent., less income tax. 

The directors have further applied 
£10,000 to writing down premises and 
furniture account, £5,000 to the staff 
fund, £5,000 to the bank’s insurance 
fund, and they have added £10,000 to 
reserve. The balanec of £18,176 16s. 
5d. is carried forward. 

An issue of 50,000 new shares, £4 
called up, at the price of £5 10s. per 
share, was offered to shareholders in 
December, 1916, and of these, 40,000 
shares were allotted during the finan- 
cial year. These shares rank for divi- 
dend as from April 1, 1917. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the circular of- 


fering the shares, the directors will dis- 
pose of the remaining 10,000 shares in 
such manner as they consider most 
beneficial to the bank. The premium 
received on the new shares issued has 
been added to the reserve fund. The 
investments held stand in the books of 
the bank at less than the market value 
as on March 31, 1917. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and 
interruptions caused by the war, the re- 
sult of the year’s operations is again 
satisfactory. Branches at Manchester 
and at Nsawam (Gold Coast), and the 
bank’s own agency at New York, were 
opened during the financial year, and, 
since the close of that period, branches 
at Jos (Nigeria), at Fernando Po, and 
at Mazagan (Morocco) have been es- 
tablished. 

Owing to his acceptance of high 
State office, Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., retired from the board in 
December, 1916. The vacancy thus 
caused has been filled by the election 
of the Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C.M.G., 
as a director and chairman of the 
board. Under the Articles of Associa- 
tion, Lord Selborne retires, but offers 
himself for re-election. 

The directors retiring by rotatior 
are: Mr. D. Q. Henriques, Mr. G. W. 
Neville and Sir Owen Philipps, K.C. 
M.G., M.P., who, being eligible, offer 
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themselves for re-election. The auditors 
of the bank, Messrs. Harmood Banner 
& Son, offer. themselves for re-election. 





The warrants for the final dividend for 
the year will be posted to the share- 
holders on July 11. 
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Commercial Bank of Italy Opens New York 
Branch 


HE Commercial Bank of Italy 
(Banca Commerciale Italiana), 
whose head office is at Milan, will open 
a branch ir New York under the man- 
agement of G. Pedrazzini and John S. 
Durland. The bank has a capital of 
£6,240,000 and £2,388,000 reserve 
funds. 
it is to be noted that this branch 
of the bank mentioned is not for war 
business, but that it is opened in recog- 
nition of the, growing importance of 
New York as a world centre of finance, 
and with the special-aim of still further 


developing the already large trade be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 
The Banca Commerciale Italiana is 
one of the great European banks with 
a vast network of branches in Italy and 
has maintained an important branch in 
London for many years. Through its 
affiliated institution, the Banque Fran- 
caise et Italienne de ]’Amerique du 
Sud, whose home office is in Paris, but 
which has long maintained a chain of 
branches in Brazil and the Argentine, 
this newest branch of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana: will; be able to bring 
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an intimate knowledge of conditions in 
South America and a highly organized 
piece of international banking machin- 
ery into the service of American firms 
taking an interest in the commercial 
development of the Southern Continent. 
This bank’s well-known organization 
in Italy will permit the new branch to 
become a powerful aid in increasing the 
trade and strengthening commercial re- 
lations between the United States and 
Italy as well as furnishing another 
channel for business to flow into the 
hands of American financial institu- 
tions. This new and intimate relation 
between the two countries will no doubt 
at once give direct dollar exchange an 
opportunity to firmly establish itself in 
Italy and lire exchange an opportunity 
to do the same in the United States. 


The managers of the new _institu- 
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tion, G. Pedrazzini and John S§., 
Durland, are men of many years’ ex 
perience in international banking. Mr. 
Pedrazzini, after long service in vari 
ous European institutions, is now mana- 
ger of the Banca Italiana, which main- 
tains a strong chain of branches in 
Peru, and will take up his new duties 
about the first of the vear. Mr. Dur- 
land is now on the ground to begin the 
organization of the new branch. 
Ludovico Toeplitz, representing the 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, has 
been in New York for some time in 
connection with this and other business. 
Mr. Toeplitz has been connected with 
the Banca Commerciale all his life and 
is now on his way back to Italy, after 
acting for some vears as general mana- 
ger for Brazil of the Banque Francaise 
et Italienne de l’Amerique du Sud. 


Board Room, Scandinavian Trust Company, 56 Broadway, New York 
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BANKAKTIEBOLAGET SODRA SVERIGE 


Head Office: HELSINGBORG, Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, GOTHENBURG, MALMO, BORAS and in 48 other 
Places in Sweden 


The organization and excellent relations of this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
of their business on moderate terms 
Inquiries and applications for terms are cordially invited and will find prompt attention 
The 
The National City Bank of New York 


($0.26 = 1 Kr.) 
. Kr. 30,000,000 


° Kr. 15,000,000 
. Kr. 260,000,000 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank 








To Investigate Industrial Con- 
ditions in South America 


HE general agent of the American 
Steel Export Company, P. H. 
Tackaberry, sailed from New York last 
month for South America. 
Mr. Tackaberry will cover a large 
portion of the Latin American countries, 


P. H. TACKABERRY 


General Agent American Steel Export Company, 
New York 


visiting the following important cities: 
tio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, La Plata, Rosario, 
Valparaiso, Santiago, ete. 

Primarily, the reason of Mr. Tacka- 


berry’s trip will be to collaborate with 
the company’s various agents through- 
out South America, lending every pos- 
sible aid and acquainting them more 
thoroughly with the facilities available 
at the home office, also the market con- 
ditions in this country for iron and 
steel and engineering and contracting. 

Mr. Tackaberry will also call on 
some of the leading business men of 
these various cities, including the cus- 
tomers of the American Steel Export 
Company, for the purpose of obtaining 
any information that may ultimately re- 
sult in mutual benefit in their export 
relations. 


tt 


Half of Japan’s New Loan 
to go for Railroad Work 


OR some time past the Japanese 
financial authorities have been in 
communication with the leading banks 
of the country with reference to the 
flotation of a new domestic loan for the 
current fiscal year, the Japan ‘“Chron- 
icle” says. On April 26 representatives 
of the Industrial Bank, Bank of For- 
mosa, Bank of Korea, and the Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Daiichi, 115th, Daisan and 
Yasuda banks in Tokyo, and of the 
34th, Omi, Yamaguchi, Naniwa, Kashi- 
ma, Konoike and Sumitomo banks in 
Osaka met in conference with the finan- 
cial authorities in the Bank of Japan 
rooms. An agreement was reached on 
the terms of the proposed loan, 
The total amount of the loan is 
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40,000,000 yen ($19,940,000), bearing 
interest at five per cent. per annum, the 
issue price being fixed at 95 yen 
($47.36). Redemption is to be made 
within fifteen years. 
sued in denominations of 50, 100, 1,000, 
5,000 and 10,000 yen ($24.92, $49.85, 
$498.50, $2,492.50 and $4,985). The 
subscription lists are open from May 2 
to May 5, 1917. Subscriptions are ac- 
cepted according to the amount of the 
issue price offered, acceptance or rejec- 
tion to be decided on May 10. As 
reasons for the flotation of the loan, 
the Finance Department announcement 
gives the following data: 

The financial conditions of the coun- 
try continue favorable. From the be- 
ginning of the year to the middle of 
April exports from this country ex- 
ceeded imports to the extent of $68,- 
793,000, while the excess of the inflow 
over the outflow of gold and silver bul- 
lion amounted to $19,940,000. Judging 
by the present conditions, there will be 
enormous foreign accounts due to the 
country. If things were left to take 
their own course, exchange would be- 
come unfavorable, paper currency in- 
flated, and the prices of commodities 
advanced, which would give rise to an 
increased speculative fever. It is 
therefore necessary to take some steps 
for the regulation of the money mar- 
ket. 


Bonds will be is- 
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The proposed issue of new Russian 
Treasury bills in this country has been 
postponed for the time being, and there 
are as yet no particular demands for 
money for silk and tea interests. Last 
year the Government, both to meet its 
own requirements and for the purpose 
of regulating the money market, pro- 
vided in the budget for the flotation of 
a loan of $9,970,000 for railway con- 
struction and of $19,940,000 for reim- 
bursement of the Treasury, this sum 
having been appropriated for railway 
undertakings. Though the budget was 
not passed on account of the dissolu- 
tion of the Diet, the Government is in 
a position to carry out a part of the 
estimates, and has decided to raise a 
loan of 40,000,000 yen ($19,940,000), 
of which half is to be used for railway 
improvement and half for the Treasury 
reimbursement. 


& 


London Bank of Australia 
Limited 
HIS bank with an _ authorized 
capital of £2,886,067 has total 
resources of £7,601,955. Profits for 
the year ended December 31 last were 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1916. 


Profit in London and in Australia after pooviding for interest 
D 


due and accrued on current deposits, deduct 
bills, and making provision for bad and doubtful debts..........--+-.+-+: 


£ 


g rebate on 290,289.18 2 


Less—Salaries and general expenses in Australia, in- 


cluding remuneration to local directors, rent, 
rates, repairs, stationery, traveling, etc 


101,402 15 


Salaries and general expenses in London, 


cluding directors’ and auditors’ fees, rent, re- 
pairs, stationery, telegrams, etc 
Land tax, income tax and tax on note issue.... 


16,688 14 6 
33,010 2 8 
— 151,101 12 


69,288 5 


Less—Interim dividends paid November 3. 1916 
Grant to officers’ provident fund 


Dividends now proposed to be paid 


Balance of undivided profit as per last report.. 


48,398 19 


47,987 19 


Less—Dividends for half-year ended December 31, 1915 23,196 13 


Transfer to reserve fund 


Balance carried forward 








GEO. J. McCARTY. 
President 
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K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., 
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Unsurpassed Collection Facilities Throughout the Republic 
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Exhibition of Bolivian 
Products 


THE Consul General of Bolivia, in 

the United States, has. announced 
that he has now on exhibition at the 
consulate, forty-first floor of the Wool- 
worth building, a part of the minerals, 
rubber, precious woods and other na- 
tive products of the Republic of Bo- 
livia, that were shown at the late Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition in San Francis- 
co. 

This exhibit will be maintained at the 
consulate as a permanent feature to aid 
in the dissemination of information re- 
garding opportunities in Bolivia. 

Bolivia is the third largest of the 
South American republics, has an area 
of 708,195 square miles, is the most 
thoroughly mineralized country on 
earth, has some of the finest rubber, 
cattle and agricultural lands that can 
be found anywhere; its climate is good 
and healthful and its laws are liberal 
and just to native and alien alike. 


@ 


China’s New Banking Law 


HINA has a new banking law. 

Among other things it provides 
that if the bank is a limited liability 
company it must have a capital of at 
least $100,000, and if it is not, a capi- 
tal of $50,000; that no banknotes shall 
be issued without special legal permis- 
sion; that a half-yearly return shall be 
published in connection with its busi- 


o 





ness transactions, and the ministry of 
finance shall have the right to inspect 
such reports; that with the exception 
of holidays banks shall never close on 
business days without special permis- 
sion from the local authorities; that the 
ministry of finance from time to time 
shall appoint officials to audit the ac- 
counts and books of the bank; and that 
in case of bankruptcy and liquidation a 
detailed report of the circumstances 
shall be submitted to the ministry of 


finance. 
& 


Italian Banks to Have 
Branches in New York 


T is reported from Rome that sev- 

eral of Italy’s largest banks have 
decided to open branch houses in New 
York, instead of relying upon Amer- 
ican banks to represent them, as in the 
past. 

The purpose of these banks is to 
compete for the handling of the large 
war business resulting from the pur- 
chases now being made by Italy in the 
United States, for the handling of the 
funds sent home by Italians and for 
the general tourist and trading business 
expected to come after the war. 


7 


Banca Italiana di Sconto 


For the year ending December 31, 

1916, the Banca Italiana di Sconto, 

whose head office is in Rome, Italy, 
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showed a net profit of L. 6,913,841.68 
which has been appropriated as fol- 
lows: Five per cent. to the legal re- 
serve fund, L. 345,692.08; a four per 
cent. dividend on the capital stock, 
L. 2,800,000; for the remuneration of 
the administrative council, L. 301,- 
151.96; a further two per cent. divi- 
dend on the capital stock, L.1,400,000 ; 
added to the - ordinary _ reserve, 
L. 2,154,307 ; carried over, L. 81,229.28. 

Dividends were purposely limited in 
order to make a liberal appropriation 
to the reserve account—an action 
which the board considered wise at this 
time. The death of twenty-six em- 
ployees, fallen on the field of battle, 
was reported. 


co) 
The Bank of Adelaide 


HE statement of the Bank of 
Adelaide as of March 26, 1917, 
shows total, resources of £5,128,131 and 
total deposits of £3,759,455. The bank 
has a paid up capital of £500,000. The 
net profits for the year were £58,459, 
out of which dividends of £40,000 were 
paid during the year. The reserve 
fund on March 26 was £510,000. 

The head office of this bank is in 
Adelaide, Australia. It has branches 
and agencies in all parts of South 
Australia. 


& 


Foreign Exchange Facilities 
in Venezuela 


HE opening of a branch office by 

the Royal Bank of Canada in 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, will mean in- 
creased trade facilities with Maracaibo 
and the surrounding country for the 
United States. 

Consul Emil Sauer reports that the 
branch will carry on a general banking 
business, but will be especially con- 
cerned with the business of foreign ex- 
change. 
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The Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo 


THis bank, with a capital of Yen 
20,000,000 and a reserve of Yen 


8,400,000, has total assets of Yen 
197,404,126. During the year ending 


December 31, 1916, net profits were 
Yen 2,238,350, out of which Yen 
1,100,000 were appropriated to the re- 
serve fund and Yen 500,000 was paid 
in dividends to shareholders. 

The Mitsui Bank was founded in 
1680 and is the oldest banking institu- 
tion in Japan. 

& 


Appointed to Engineering 
Staff 


ALL & COMPANY of Tokyo, the 

Japanese agents for the American 
Steel Export Company, have added B. 
Orum Andresen to their engineering 
staff. Mr. Andresen, prior to leaving 
for Japan, spent several days acquaint- 
ing himself with the organization and 
the facilities the American Steel Ex- 
port Company have for export engineer- 
ing and contracting. 


& 


The Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, Ltd. 


ACCORDING to the last state- 

ment of the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, Limited, the total 
resources are £28,463,791, and deposits 
amount to £22,960,081. The bank has 
a capital of £2,000,000 and a reserve 
fund of £1,875,000 and a reserve capi- 
tal of £2,000,000. The last dividend 
was at the rate of ten per cent. 


& 


New South American Branch 
for Boston Bank 


NEWS dispatch from Uruguay re- 
ports that a branch of the First 
National Bank of Boston was opened 
in Montevideo on July 16. 
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Main Banking Lobby, New York Agency, Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


New York Agency of the Bank of 
Taiwan, Ltd. 


HE changes brought about by 

the European War have greatly 

increased the importance of the 
commercial relations between Japan 
and the United States, resulting also in 
much closer banking and financial con- 
nections between the two countries. To 
provide for the adequate handling of 
the present large Japanese-American 
trade the leading banks in Japan are 
either enlarging their lists of American 
banking correspondents or establishing 
avencies in the United States. Of the 
latter class of activities may be men- 
tioned the recent opening in New York 
of an agency of the Bank of Taiwan, 





Ltd., under the management of Mr. K. 
I. Imanishi. 

The head office of the Bank of Tai- 
wan is at Taipeh, Taiwan (better 
known as Formosa). This institution 
was incorporated in Japan in 1899. Its 
subscribed capital is $10,000,000, and 
the amount paid up $8,750,000, besides 
which there is a_ reserve fund of 
$3,000,000. In addition to the main 
office there are twelve branches in Tai- 
wan as well as other branches at Kobe, 
Osaka, Tokyo and Yokohama, Japan; 
Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiu- 
kiang, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Swa- 
tow, China; Singapore, Straits Settle- 
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Office of K. I. Imanishi, Manager New York Agency, Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


Officers’ Quarters, New York Agency, Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
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ment; Soerabaja, Java; Semarang, and 
London, England. In the last-named 
city its bankers are Parr’s Bank, Ltd., 
the Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd., 
and the London and South-Western 
Bank, Ltd. The correspondents in 
New York are the National City Bank, 
Hanover National Bank, Irving Na- 
tional Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, 
Equitable Trust Company and National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 
The New York Agency of the Bank 
of Taiwan is in well-appointed offices 
in the City Investing Building, 165 
Broadway, centrally located for bank- 
ing and foreign trade. Mr. Imanishi, 
who is thoroughly conversant with the 
operations of finance and commerce be- 
tween Japan and the United States, is 
assisted in the management of the New 
York Agency of the Bank of Taiwan 
by Mr. S. Mutoh and Mr. S. Kudoh. 
The Bank of Taiwan is in all re- 


spects excellently equipped to supply 
to importers and exporters, in both 
countries, the facilities they may require 


in their business. Its size and strength, 
knowledge of conditions and extensive 
foreign and American connections, con- 
stitute a guaranty that this institution 
will render efficient service in this im- 
portant field. 


K. I. IMANISHI 
Manager New York Agency, Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


It is expected that the foreign trade 
of Japan during the current year will 
reach a total of $1,000,000,000, and 


Head Office, Bank of Taiwan, Taipeh, Japan 
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Bank of Taiwan, Tokyo Branch 


that nearly or quite one-half of this 
will be with the United States. At 
present, owing to being practically cut 
off with communication with some parts 
of the world, Japan is importing more 
heavily than usual from the United 
States, while similar influences have 
operated to swell our imports from 
Japan. That country is now almost the 
sole source of our raw silk supplies, 
and that this trade is proving profitable 
to Japan may be inferred from the fact 


| 
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that the price of raw silk is now prac- 
tically the highest known for forty 
years, and 100 per cent. above the price 
recorded so recently as the year 1914. 
As Japan and some other of the Far 
Eastern lands are at present less 
actively engaged in war than many of 
the Western nations, and since naviga- 
tion is less dangerous on the Pacific 
than the Atlantic, trade between Japan 
and the United States may be expected 
to continue in extraordinary volume. 





Organizers Philippine National Bank—From left to right: 


Leon Rosenthal, V. Singson Encarnacion, General 


Venacio Concepcion, Dr. H. Parker Willis, Samue] Ferguson, William H. Anderson, Charles C Robinson 


Philippine National Bank 





By H. PARKER WILLIS 





{The “Journal of Political Economy” for 
Willis on The Philippine National Bank-—an 
who made a visit to the Philippine Islands for 
of the article in question.—Editor.] 


HE Philippine National Bank is 

for the United States a new form 

of government activity in the 
business field, an attempt to dispose of 
certain pressing economic problems 
through organized effort, and a devel- 
opment of large interest in its influence 
upon the relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands. As 
an element in the colonial problem of 
the United States, as an instance of 
government enterprise, and as a special 
outgrowth of the peculiar conditions of 
trade brought about by the present Eu- 
ropean war, the bank is worthy of care- 
ful study and analysis. 

Banking conditions in the Philippine 
Islands have long been of a somewhat 
peculiar character. American banking 
capital has never taken any deep root 


May, 1917, contains an article by H, Parker 
institution organized in 1916, by Mr. Willis, 
that purpose. 3elow is given a condensation 


there. Branches of the great English- 
oriental institutions—the Hongkong & 
Shanghai, and the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China—have long 
exerted a dominating influence in the 
local banking field. The International 
Banking Corporation, organized under 
a Connecticut charter, established a 
branch in the Philippines some years 
ago and has enjoyed a share of insular 
business ever since. The Bank of the 
Philippine Islands, primarily owned 
and controlled by local interests, had 
been established for many years under 
Spanish domination, but upon assump- 
tion of American control was obliged to 
surrender many of its monopolistic fea- 
tures and to accept a new charter, 
which, however, gave it a valuable priv- 
ilege of note issue. One or two Ameri- 
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DR. H. PARKER WILLIS 
Organizer Philippine National Bank 


can banks of small capitalization and 
unsuccessful management came into ex- 
istence and speedily collapsed, after the 
taking over of the Islands by the United 
States. 

In order to relieve this situation in 
some measure and to improve the gen- 
eral economic position of the Islands, 
the government has for several years 
past followed the plan of making loans 
from public funds for the purpose of 
facilitating the production of certain 
staple crops. This has gradually de- 
veloped into a system whereby the bulk 
of the funds has gone to the sugar in- 
dustry. There are several reasons for 
this development. First of all, the cul- 
tivation of sugar calls for large-scale 
enterprise and heavy investment. Pay- 
ments to labor must be made in advance 
in many cases, and the outlay for ma- 
chinery and transportation is larger 
perhaps than in any other field. The 
consequence has been that the negotiat- 
ing of large loans by sugar-planters has 
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become an annual necessity for which 
the government has endeavored to pro- 
vide. In order, moreover, to furnish 
permanent assistance in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the Philippine gov- 
ernment some years ago established an 
Agricultural Bank. This bank was pro- 
vided with an initial capital of 1,- 
000,000 pesos and it also had the use of 
funds which it received on deposit from 
provincial treasurers throughout the 
Islands. It made long loans to culti- 
vators, but these all tended more and 
more toward the sugar industry. Thus 
government aid in mortgage banking, as 
in current assistance to agricultural in- 
terests, drifted toward the form of a 
special subsidy. 

The question how to deal with the 
conditions growing out of the govern- 
ment’s various financial undertakings 
and out of the failure on the part of 
existing banks to provide adequately 
for the necessities of the community 
was taken under advisement during the 
year 1915, and it was agreed that the 
best means of relieving the situation 
would probably be the adoption of an 
act providing for the creation of a 
strong banking institution under gov- 
ernment control. A bill providing for 
such an institution was accordingly pre- 
sented at the autumn meeting of the 
legislature in 1915 and was adopted, as 
already seen, on February 4, 1916.* In 
general, the new law provided for the 
creation of a bank with a capital of 
20,000,000 pesos, or $10,000,000 in 
gold, of which a little more than half, 
or 10,100,000 pesos, was to be owned 
by the government. The government's 
subscription to the stock of the institu- 
tion was to be made in two forms: first, 
by the transfer of the assets of the 
older Agricultural Bank; secondly, by 
subscription of actual cash to the capital 
stock. The initial subscription was to 
be 1,000,000 pesos, and it was estimated 
that with the net assets of the Agricul- 
tural Bank this would result in provid- 
ing a total paid capitalization at the 
outset of about 3,000,000 pesos. Sub- 





*No. 2612, Legislature, 


fourth session. 


third Philippine 
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sequent subscriptions were to be paid 
by the government in July, 1916; Janu- 
ary, 1917, and thereafter at annual in- 
tervals until the 10,100,000 pesos had 
been liquidated. The funds for this 
purpose were appropriated accordingly. 
It was further provided that the bal- 
ance of the stock should be placed on 
the same basis and might be taken up 
by individuals, firms, or corporations 
as they might see fit, always provided 
that the government should at all times 
retain a majority control. The man- 
agement of the bank was placed in the 
hands of seven directors, one of whom 
was to be a president, who should also 
act as chairman, and one vice-president. 
The first directors, of course, were 
necessarily to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the Islands, while subsequently 
a majority would be annually elected by 
the government, owing to its majority 
stock control. 

The bank itself was authorized to do 
a very varied business. In order to 
meet the agricultural necessities of the 
Islands, it was allowed to loan upon 
long-term mortgage securities to an 
amount equal to one-half of its capital 
and surplus. It might then hypothecate 
the mortgages representing these loans 
and sell bonds against them, the pro- 
ceeds of such bonds to be thereupon 
loaned to the public upon new real 
estate mortgages. On the commercial 
side the bank was authorized to do a 
general banking business, receiving de- 
posits, opening foreign credits, and ad- 
vancing money upon the usual kinds of 
security. Special provisions were in- 
troduced for the purpose of restricting 
the amount of loans that could be di- 
rectly made upon single-name paper, 
while the limitation upon the margin 
of safety to be retained by the bank in 
lending upon stored or harvested prod- 
ucts was severe. The bank was given 
power to erect and operate warehouses 
for the purpose of facilitating the stor- 
age of insular products, and either di- 
rectly or by implication it was given 
authority to establish branches, redis- 
count bills, accept paper, and generally 
undertake every banking function. A 
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SAMUEL FERGUSON 
President Philippine National Bank 


limited note-issue power also was con- 
ceded to it. 

It had been intended to open the 
Philippine National Bank upon a com- 
paratively limited scale, gradually ob- 
taining its personnel, and laying plans 
for the expansion of the institution upon 


a slow, systematic basis. Conditions, 
however, plainly indicated that such a 
course would not relieve the difficulties 
of the case. The bank had been tech- 
nically incorporated on May 2,* and 
almost immediately upon its coming into 
existence it began to feel the urgent de- 
mands of persons who saw their re- 
sources in process of destruction or of 
transfer to others by reason of the 
policy which was being enforced against 
them by Great Britain. A review of 
the facts in the case furnished convinc- 
ing evidence in support of the opinion 
that the bank must be organized at once 


*The bank as organized on May 2 was con- 
trolled by a board of seven directors as fol- 
lows: H. Parker Willis, chairman and presi- 
dent; Vicente Singson Encarnaci6én, W. \ 
Anderson, Leon Rosenthal, V. Concepcién, 
Teodoro R. Yangco, directors; and Samuel Fer- 
guson, vice-president. Charles C. Robinson was 
appointed secretary of the bank with the rank 
of vice-president. 
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Staff of Employees Philippine National Bank, Manila, P. I. 


upon as complete a basis as_ possible 
and must devote itself particularly to 
facilitating the movement of insular 
products to foreign countries in order, 
not only to meet the necessities of busi- 
ness men, but also to prevent the local 
farmer from suffering the loss to which 
he would be subjected through the nar- 
rowing of his market and the cutting 
down of his prices as the result of the 
limitation of the competition of buyers. 
The first step, however, was necessarily 
that of installing a definite accounting 
system and of taking over the cash and 
assets which had been provided for the 
new institution. 

During the months of May, June, and 
the first half of July, the task of ob- 
taining and drilling a small corps of 
bank employees was therefore taken in 
hand, and enough business was allowed 
to come into the bank even before it 
had obtained any permanent quarters, 
to put the staff through the exercises 
necessary to familiarize them with the 
work they were to undertake. Eventu- 
ally about fifty employees were given 


this preliminary training and appointed 


on a semi-permanent basis. As a more 
or less complete set of the essential 
books of account, forms, letters of 
credit, and other material had _ been 
brought from the United States, it was 
possible to begin the actual training of 
the staff without unnecessary delay, and 
thus to shorten an inevitably tedious 
process. The accounting system intro- 
duced had been devised ,with a view to 
the utmost simplicity and at the same 
time with the idea of permitting the 
use of the “block system” of proof in 
order that errors, if committed, might 
be detected before their influence had 
gone far. While the theory upon which 
this accounting system was based was 
by no means understood by the rank 
and file of the employees, it was pos- 
sible to train them in the actual use of 
it on a rule-of-thumb basis, and to feel 
at the end of about two months a de- 
gree of certainty that they would be 
able to operate it successfully. An- 
other problem was that of obtaining 
efficient tellers. None could be secured 
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who had had more than a very limited 
experience in the rapid counting and 
payment of money, so that an actual 
drill was necessary. Several men who 
had had good basic experience as 
cashiers, treasurers, etc., and who pos- 
sessed the temperamental coolness 
necessary in this particular branch of 
bank duty, were selected and given an 
intensive schooling for a few weeks. 
The situation was somewhat more diffi- 
cult because of the fact that, whereas 
in the Philippines all banking institu- 
tions differentiated between paying and 
receiving tellers, it was determined in 
the new bank that the tellers should 
both pay and receive because of the 
greater speed and convenience of this 
system. 

A feature of the new bank which de- 
serves special mention, although under 
ordinary circumstances no_ reference 
need be made to-it, was that of the 


ASSETS. 
Loans and discounts 
Unmatured foreign bills 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Philippine Government Bonds 
Furniture and fixtures 
Interest Accrued receivable 
Kixchange for future delivery 
Cash, viz.. 

Due from branches 


Due from banks and bankers...... 


physical equipment of the institution. 
It was, of course, impossible to pur- 
chase bank fixtures, grills, vaults, etc., 
in the Philippine Islands, while the 
unusual congestion on American rail- 
ways, lack of tonnage facilities, and 
other obstacles would have prevented 
purchase in the United States even had 
the great length of time necessary for 
shipment not stood in the way. Im- 
mediately after the technical organiza- 
tion of the bank, therefore, it was de- 
cided to have everything manufactured 
in the Philippines. This involved the 
making of grillwork, banking screens, 
ete., by primitive hand methods, while 
all the furniture, fixtures, and equip- 
ment were prepared in the same way. 

The statement of condition of the 
Philippine National Bank at the close 
of business, February 28, 1917, was as 
follows: 


Pesos. 
14,990,573.38 
3,629,808.13 
500,000.00 
286,000.00 
71,655.32 
410,960.49 
2,804,060.40 


1,367,526.58 
5,487,969.03 


Due from foreign banks and bankers........ 14,786,982.99 


In vault and with Treasurer of P. I 


Customers liability L/C 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital 
Reserved fund 
Profit and loss 
Unearned discount 
Reserved for taxes 
Reserved for fidelity bonds .... 
Circulation 
Deposits: 


Bpswiar govermment ........2.2005 


Individual accounts 
Due to banks 
Due to branches 
Secretary’s checks 
Dividend checks 
Fixed deposits 
Acceptances 
Interest accrued payable 
Exchange contracts 
Letters of credit 


37,398,757.38 
3,793,247.56 


15,756,278.78 


63,885,062.66 
6,229,870.00 


207,335.67 
108,005.42 
57,659.38 373,000.47 
20,000.00 
1,753.94 
520,000.00 


satin eae 34,143,529.06 


4,789,331.98 
309,231.48 
531,069.30 
79,663.84 
2,034.55 
10,761,777.15 50,616,637.36 
4,272.28 
220,879.59 
2,804,060.40 
3,094,588.62 


63,885 ,062.66 
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Main Banking Room, Philippine National Bank, New York Agency 


Out of the profits of the bank there 
was declared as of December 31, 1916, 
a dividend of eighteen per cent., one- 
half of which was paid to stockholders, 
while one-half was carried to reserve 
account. 

The following table shows the growth 
in resources of the bank since its in- 
auguration, May 2, 1916: 

Pesos. 
10.947.930.89 
31.414,861.79 


50,786,476.53 
63,885,062.66 


On May 2, 1916 
On July 22, 1916 
On December 31, 1916 
On February 28, 1917. 


A glance at the total resources on the 
different dates above mentioned will 
show that the growth has been very 
rapid. Such growth, however, has been 
of the most healthful kind and the offi- 
cers have never at any time engaged in 
or permitted any speculation on the 
part of the bank, in foreign exchange 
or otherwise. 

Almost at the outset of the bank’s 


entry into business transactions it was 
found that the banking situation as a 
whole presented certain serious ob- 
stacles. Perhaps the most important of 
these lay in the fact that the other 
banks of the city had established a com- 
bination agreement whereby they regu- 
lated or controlled rates of interest and 
foreign exchange. The rate at which 
the government stood ready to furnish 
exchange on New York, namely, three- 
fourths of one per cent. for mail trans- 
fers and 114 per cent. for cable, was 
normally regarded as constituting a 
minimum, and rates ranged distinctly 
above these figures practically con- 
stanly. 

From the start sales of foreign ex- 
change were made by the new bank at 
commercial rates varying daily in ac- 
cordance with cable quotations obtained 
from abroad. The result was to effect a 
great saving to the community in ex- 
change, but the situation proved more 
and more unacceptable to the other 
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Manager’s Office, Philippine National Bank, New York Agency 


banks because of the reduction in their 
earnings necessarily resulting from the 
fact that a competitive exchange mar- 
ket governed by prevailing rates had 
been established. 

Very early in the process of organiz- 
ing the Philippine National Bank the 
announcement was officially and _posi- 
tively made that the bank was a strictly 
neutral enterprise; that its managers 
were not interested in, and not affected 
by, the orders of any foreign govern- 
ment or the “Black List” prepared by 
any; that the loans of the bank would 
be made after due examination of the 
solvency and reliability of the borrower 
and without any reference to his politi- 
cal or religious status. The policy was 
a new one in the Philippine Islands, but 
the result was helpful to many indi- 
viduals. 

It was believed that the existence of 
the unusual conditions in the market 
and the very great necessity of the 
community for banking accommodation 
held out an unexpected opportunity to 
reform some existing banking practices. 
In the Orient to-day credit is largely 


extended on the basis either of per- 
sonal responsibility or of actual pledge 


of property. Either the banker trusts 
his customer or he does not. If he 
does trust him, because he is a good 
fellow or has valuable connections “at 
home,” he hesitates to ask for a state- 
ment of the borrower’s condition. He 
relies upon the gentlemanly instincts of 
the borrower in not asking more than 
he is entitled to, and, having formed 
his own opinion on the latter subject, 
opens his facilities to the borrower ac- 
cordingly. If the banker does not trust 
the borrower, he insists upon an actual 
pledge of property. The Philippine 
National Bank from the beginning felt 
the duty of improving so far as possible 
existing practices in borrowing, and it 
therefore endeavored to obtain from 
each borrower a complete “statement 
of condition” upon a modern form. It 
was necessary to encounter very strong 
prejudices against the furnishing of 
any such information, and not infre- 
quently desirable business was rejected 
because of the point-blank refusal of 
the borrower to comply with the re- 
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quest for a statement. In other cases, 
where the borrower was sufficiently 
ready to answer the questions carried 
on the statement, his books were of so 
elementary or crude a nature that he 
«ould not make a satisfactory reply. It 
was necessary to secure the aid of audit- 
ing concerns in reviewing and improv- 
ing books, and in this way at least a 
useful beginning was made toward the 
introduction of better business methods 
on the accounting side. The bank also 
endeavored to obtain the introduction 
of better methods of warehousing and 
pledging staple products under a uni- 
form warehouse receipt, and while thus 
far no distinct progress in that particu- 
lar has been accomplished, a foundation 
of effort has been laid upon which valu- 
able results may be developed at a later 
date. 

From what has been said it will be 
seen that the work of the Philippine 
National Bank has already been of ma- 
terial service to insular interests and to 
the average man throughout the Philip- 
pine Islands at a time of great emer- 
gency when some heroic remedy had to 
be quickly applied if the economic in- 
terests of the country were to be saved 
from disaster. The rendering of such 
special service is not a title to the per- 
manent continuance of any institution. 
It will, however, be evident to those who 
have carefully considered the circum- 
‘stances which led to the organization of 
the bank that there is an economic rea- 
son for its existence and that it may 
‘become, not merely a money-making in- 
‘stitution, but an agency equipped for 
the performance of important govern- 
mental functions and for advancing the 
interests of the community generally. It 
has, of course, and will probably con- 
tinue to have, the duty of keeping the 
currency of the Philippine Islands in- 
terchangeable, at a reasonable rate, with 
that of the United States. It has the 
function of safekeeping and transmit- 
ting funds from all parts of the Islands 
‘to other parts on behalf of the govern- 
ment and of individuals. It has through 
its provincial agencies an important 
duty as the recipient and conservator of 
the funds of the people. Important as 


these functions are, however, they are 
not the largest or most significant re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon the bank. 
Fundamentally the institution is called 
upon to provide a direct and economical 
channel of communication between the 
insular investment and financial market 
and that of the United States. As will 
have been inferred from what has been 
said, the interest rates of the Philip- 
pines are excessively high, the supply 
of capital is scanty, and the means for 
promoting and developing industry are 
limited in the extreme. The methods 
of lending, the types of commercial 
paper already prevailing, the account- 
ing and business methods employed by 
many firms, are unsatisfactory and need 
improvement if the community is to 
succeed in getting the advantage of 
more abundant and cheaper accommo- 
dation. To tone up in this way the 
business practice of the community and 
thereby to encourage the investment of 
capital in the Islands as well as to give 
the insular merchant immediate access 
at reasonable rates to the funds needed 
to carry his products and deliver them 
in their ultimate market is the most di- 
rect duty of the bank when viewed from 
the larger standpoint. 

There is another problem connected 
with the Philippine National Bank 
whose gradual evolution will be watched 
with profound interest by those who 
are desirous to see steady and success- 
ful progress in the Philippines. This 
is the question whether the bank can 
maintain itself absolutely free of po- 
litical interference or control. It is this 
rock of “politics” upon which many 
financial institutions in the Latin- 
American countries have split. They 
have found themselves under pressure 
to make loans and to engage in opera- 
tions that were manifestly unwise from 
a banking standpoint, or they have been 
compelled by legislation to release their 
funds for uneconomical purposes, with 
resultant disaster. Americans will 
watch with interest the progress of the 
Philippine National Bank to see 
whether the Islands, with their new 
democratic form of government, can 
successfully resist this temptation. 
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T is the aim of this department to make better 
known to each other the progressive banking 
and industrial institutions of the country. 

This Magazine believes that by industry and 
economy, and by co-operation between all inter- 
ests and sections of the country, the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the United States 
may be advanced more rapidly, and to a greater 
extent, in the years lying immediately before us, 
than at any other time in the country’s history. 

How often the banker feels the desire and 
necessity for “getting out on the road” and mak- 
ing a grand tour of the banks of the country so 
as to get in touch with his contemporaries and 
broaden his outlook. Unfortunately, such an un- 
dertaking is generally impossible. 

This Department seeks to take the place of 
such a trip by presenting to its readers instruc- 
tive articles about banks and industrial institu- 
tions. 
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A Great American Commercial Bank 





ITH the declared object of 
making people better acquainted 
with its history, facilities and 
its personnel, the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York has published 


an attractive illustrated account of the 


institution in pamphlet form. In the 
“foreword” of this interesting history, 
it is said: 


“When you meet a man, his personal- 
ity interests you first of all. You de- 
pend upon further acquaintance to give 
you a knowledge of his technical abil- 
ity and equipment. The same prin- 
ciple applies to a bank. We want you 
to realize that the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York has a definite 
personality. The bank does not and 
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Bank of Commerce in 1855 


This Picture, reproduced from a contemporary photograph, shows the corner of Cedar and Nassau 


Streets as it looked in 1855. 


The four-story marble building was one of the finest then standing in the city. 


This was the home of the Bank during the trying days of the Civil War. 


not offer mechanically efficient 
service alone. It offers to its custom- 
ers the prestige of vast financial 
strength, national and international in 
scope, combined with the warmth and 


will 


imagination of personal banking serv- 


” 


ice. 

Here is the modern banking idea, 
and. the highly successful way in 
which it is being worked out by one of 
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the very large banks of the United 
States will be of such general interest 
that THe Bankers MaGazine takes 
great pleasure in reproducing the main 
points of this experience. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


A bank must always be closely linked 
with the development of the community 
in which it does business. It is incon- 
ceivable that the right sort of bank 
should be prosperous when the commu- 
nity which it serves is unprosperous. 

The whole history of the develop- 
ment of the Bank of Commerce in New 
York is a remarkable illustration of 
this principle. The growth of the city 
and the nation has helped the bank, but 
the bank has been able to do its part 
in increasing the prosperity not only 
of the city and state, but also, in many 
notable instances, of the nation itself. 

The bank was founded in 1839 dur- 
ing that period of severe business de- 
pression which followed the panic of 
1837. The federal charter of the Bank 
of the United States had expired a year 
before the panic and many prominent 
citizens of New York believed that an 
institution of large capital was de- 
manded. 

Consequently, the Bank of Commerce 
was founded with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000. The articles of association 
were drawn up by the famous lawyer, 
Chancellor James Kent, who became a 
member of the original board. The 
eighteen original associates included 
twelve prominent merchants, two law- 
vers, two men of affairs and two bank- 
ers. 

The names of these merchants are 
closely linked with the inspiring period 
of American commerce which was then 
at its height, names such as Gracie, 
Minturn, Carow, Donaldson, Sturges, 
Whitney, Stevens and Russell. Their 
industry had helned to send our mer- 
chant marine to all quarters of the 
globe, initiated American trade enter- 
prise in China, and carried our com- 
merce to the Pacific Coast and to the 
ports of the Orient. 

‘he first president of the bank was 
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Samuel Ward of Rhode Island of the 
famous old firm of merchant bankers, 
Prime, Ward and King. He was the 
father of Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


In its early years the bank worked 
very closely with the Federal Govern- 
ment, in May, 1840, $500,000 in 
Treasury notes was purchased and 
placed to the credit of disbursing offi- 
cers of the War Department. In 
August of the same year, the bank 
subscribed to $1,000,000 of United 
States bonds at par and was made the 
agent for public moneys collected in 
New York. This relationship lasted 
until the Independent Treasury system 
was adopted. 

When the Clearing House Associa- 
tion was organized in 1853 the Bank 
of Commerce was one of the original 
members. 

Tour years later came the panic of 
1857. The Bank of Commerce took the 
lead in endeavoring to prevent the sus- 
pension of specie payments. When re- 
sumption seemed possible the Bank of 
Commerce ¢alled a meeting of the lead- 
ing banks of New York and was able 
to arrange with three other banks to 
resume payments. This courageous 
step was shortly followed by the other 
banks. 


CIVIL WAR FINANCING 


During the Civil War the Bank of 
Commerce was able to perform a unique 
service. In December 1860, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had asked for 
subscriptions for $5,000,000 in Treas- 
ury notes, but less than half that sum 
had been bid for, and some bids were 
as high as thirty-six per cent. A de- 
fault seemed probable when the Bank 
of Commerce came forward and _ took 
the entire issue of $5,000,000 at twelve 
per cent. During the early part of 
1861 the condition of the Federal 
Treasury was desperate. The expenses 
of the war amounted to approximately 
$4,000,000 a day. John A. Stevens was 
then president of the bank and under 
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his leadership a committee of bankers 
was formed and a bond issue floated 
which met the immediate needs of the 
situation. 

In 1864 the National Bank Act was 
passed. The Government was desirous 
of having the Bank of Commerce take 
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loans to a successful conclusion and in 
rendering services alike to the nation 
and to the State of New York. 


GROWING UP WITH THE CITY AND NATION 


After this period the bank grew rap- 
idly. The wealth and the population 


Main Staircase, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


out a charter because of the strength 
of the institution and the value of the 
example thus set. 

Throughout the entire course of the 
Civil War period the Bank of Com- 
merce took a leading part in bringing 


of the city increased by leaps and 
bounds and the strength of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce kept pace 
with its opportunities and obligations. 
With the great expansion of the West 
the business of the bank began to reach 
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out into all corners of the country, lay- 
ing the foundations for the national po- 
sition which it is now occupying and 
will increasingly occupy in the coming 
vears. 

In 1893 the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
was elected a vice-president and held 
that position until 1904. In 1900 the 
bank merged with the National Union 
Bank and in 1903 with the Western 
National Bank of the City of New 
York which had been founded in 1887 
by Daniel Manning, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Cleveland. 

The bank’s statement of May 1, 
1917, showed a capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of over $44,000,000 and 
deposits amounting to $338,000,000. 
During the past year deposits and 
withdrawals from the bank amounted 
to nearly $38,500,000,000. 

The officers of the bank are thinking 
along the national and international 
lines which the great future of this 
country demands. The hundreds of 


employees are unsurpassed in their ef- 


ficiency and loyalty to the institution. 
There are employees in the bank who 
have rendered skilled and faithful serv- 
ice for more than thirty-five years. New 
men are being drawn from all parts of 
the country and from the schools and 
colleges of the nation. 

The officers have come from all sec- 
tions of the country and are in close 
contact with the commercial and indus- 
trial problems which the banker and 
the business man must work out to- 
gether in order to place this nation in 
the commanding position it is destined 
to occupy in the world’s commerce of 
the future. 


NEW YORK ACCOUNTS 


The bank makes a specialty of large 
accounts because it does not believe in 
taking away from other industrial cen- 
tres business which properly belongs to 
them. At the same time it offers both 
to large concerns, and to smaller con- 
cerns which actually need a New York 
connection, strength and _ facilities 
which are unsurpassed. 

A bank can only grow as the com- 
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munity in which it does business grows. 
The National Bank of Commerce has 
always been closely associated with the 
development of the city of New York, 
but at the present time it is in every 
sense a great national bank and _ its 
interest is in the development of the 
larger community, namely, the United 
States, over which its business now ex- 
tends. The steadily increasing pros- 
perity of every section of the country 
means the steadily increasing prosper- 
ity of this great bank located in the 
financial and export centre of the na- 
tion. 

There are forty-three separate serv- 
ice divisions in the bank. They are 
all working for a single object, namely, 
to render a powerful and well balanced 
banking service. 


SOUND CREDIT EQUIPMENT 


The National Bank of Commerce was 
among the first commercial banks to 
start a regularly organized, well 
equipped and highly specialized credit 
department. 

To-day there are in the credit de- 
partment between 30,000 and 35,000 
files containing up-to-date information 
with regard to manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Thousands of credit inquiries 
a year are received from correspond- 
ents all over the United States and 
Europe. 

The department is called upon every 
day for advice not only by purchasers 
of negotiable paper, but also by actual 
sellers of merchandise. 

The officers of the bank having been 
drawn from various lines of industry 
and different sections of the country, 
are in a position to administer this 
service in a broad and foresighted man- 
ner. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The foreign department is also ex- 
tremely efficient in the quality of its 
service. 

The officers of the bank are particu- 
larly interested in the development of 
foreign commerce because they realize 
the vital importance of foreign trade 
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Foreign Department, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


in the future of the United States. 

The foreign department facilitates 
import and export financing by issuing 
commercial letters of credit, and ne- 
gotiating acceptances and bills of ex- 
change for American manufacturers 
and merchants doing business in all 
parts of the world. 

The statement of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, issued on 
the call of Mav 1, 1917, showed out- 
standing $26,912,426.24 for letters of 
credit and acceptances based on im- 
ports and exports. This total sufficient- 
ly indicates the extent to which the 
foreign service is being availed of. 

The statement on the eall of July 
20, 1914, showed letters of credit of ac- 
cevtances amounting to $1,229,612.39. 
This was the first statement on which 
the item appeared after the Federal Re- 
serve Act opened this field for national 
banks. 

The foreign department is prepared 
to assist customers in a practical way 
in establishing agencies abroad, and 


in making foreign connections that 
should develop into profitable accounts. 
This bank was one of the pioneers in 
South American fields and its connec- 
tions in that country are particularly 
close. ; 

A National Bank of Commerce com- 
mission, headed by a vice-president and 
including an assistant cashier, has left 
for an extended business trip through 
Russia and other countries where the 
bank has recently carried on extensive 
transactions. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


In line with the traditional policy of 
the National Bank of Commerce a de- 
partment is in operation under the di- 
rection of a vice-nresident, and includ- 
ing an assistant cashier and other ex- 
pert assistants called the service de- 
partment. 

It is not an isolated part of the bank 
work, but a cross-section of it. It aims 
to supplement the business service 
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Credit Department, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


which the bank renders through its va- 
rious departments. Studies are made 
of various lines of business in their 
broader aspects both here and abroad 
with a view to developing an attitude 
toward the accounts of customers in 
particular lines of business which is not 
possible in the ordinary routine. 


THE BANK AND ITS EMPLOYEES 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has adopted a policy of 
thorouch education of its employees 
along the most advanced lines. For a 
long time the bank has believed that 
such a policy is becoming necessary to 
keep pace with the steady and consis- 
tent growth of the institution and the 
consequent rapid increase in its de- 
mands for the highest grade of serv- 
ice. 

The educational scheme outlined in- 
volves elementary courses in economics 
and banking which will sive the be- 
ginners a broader view of what thev 
are doing. More advanced courses will 


be formed for the men who show prom- 
ise in the elementary courses and it is 


planned to make the advanced courses 
the most thorough and practical of their 
kind. 

It is a problem of human resources. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious to 
employers of large units of labor that 
the human resources are at least as im- 
portant as the financial resources. 

The National Bank of Commerce has 
adopted a policy which involves a sys- 
tematic search of all sources of supply 
for the best available men. After the 
men have been employed they are care- 
fully developed through their entire 
course in the bank. In this way alone 
is the bank able to meet the constantly 
increasing demands which are being 
made on it for the very highest class of 
service in all departments. And _ iit 
should be emphasized that by service is 
mear t not merelv routine service. What 
is called for is the man with imagina- 
tion, with original ideas and with the 
ability to carry those ideas into effect 
without constant supervision from 
above. 

The economic position of the United 
States in the future is going to depend 
very largely upon the breadth of vision 
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‘of the men who are in charge of her 
financial and industrial affairs. And it 
will not be enough for a few leaders to 
be men of vision. The world spirit 
must permeate the whole structure. 
There must be coéperation and team 
work in every department of business. 

The commerce club of the National 
Bank of Commerce is made up of near- 
ly five hundred employees of the bank. 
It has as its object the broadest possi- 
ble development of its members and the 
fullest codperation among them for 
their own interests and for the interests 
of the bank. In preparation for this 
it has undertaken to demonstrate its 
immediate usefulness among its mem- 
bership by the establishment of thrift 
and welfare committees, an entertain- 
ment committee and other features of 
service. The “Commerce Monthly” is 
published by the members of the Com- 
merce Club. It is their official organ. 
It contains articles on banking and 
other subjects of an educational char- 
acter. 

A system of coéperative buying has 
been in operation for some time which 
enables the members of the club to ob- 
tain their food at a considerably re- 


duced cost provided it is purchased at 
the same time with the general supplies 
of the bank. These supplies are pro- 
cured in large quantities to meet the 
needs of the dining-room, where meals 
are served the employees of the bank 
at various times during the day and 
night. This custom has been in force 
since 1866. Upwards of six hundred 
meals are served during each twenty- 
four hours. The eating quarters com- 
mand a view which of its kind is un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 

The scheme of codperation is still in 
its infancy, but has shown that gro- 
ceries, clothes and other materials can 
be obtained at a reduction of from ten 
to forty per cent. through wholesale 
buying under the supervision of the 
bank. The success of the plan has led 
to consideration of a codperative store 
in which the employees are to be stock- 
holders. 

The thrift committee 
posits ranging from $1 to $1,000 a 
year. No depositor is permitted to car- 
ry a balance of more than $3,000. The 
rate of interest is determined by the 
thrift committee and is based upon the 
amount earned during the period, after 


receives de- 
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setting aside for a contingent fund an 
amount equal to five per cent. of the 
earnings. This amount is set aside 
until the fund equals five per cent. of 
the deposits. 

The bank has established a pension 
scheme as well as a system of disabil- 
ity and life insurance for all employees, 
the premiums on which are carried by 
the bank. 

These activities are an outgrowth of 
the general policy of the bank to coép- 
erate with its employees in all particu- 
lars. 


SIZE AND SERVICE 


Personal service may seem to imply 
limitations as to size. A single individ- 
ual cannot be in close personal relation- 
ship with thousands of people. The 


small country banker will always know 
more about the personality of many of 
his depositors than can the officer of a 
great metropolitan bank. 


The story of 
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the service rendered by the small 
banker as counsellor and advisor in his 
community would form one of the most 
interesting chapters in the romantic 
history of banking. The small bank 
will always be needed. 

The need for powerful financial serv- 
ice, however, has developed with the 
tremendous growth of the units of mod- 
ern business. American skill and in- 
dustry have built up in all parts of the 
country vast organizations doing a na- 
tional and international business which 
demands credit facilities beyond the 
power of small banks to supply. This 
need has been met by the development 
of great institutions like the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York which 
supplies the vast lines of credit needed 
by large or growing industries while at 
the same time preserving with utmost 
care the personal touch which is abso- 
lutely necessary in connection with 
transactions large or small. 


Section of Dining Room, National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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Utility of Letters of Credit in the Export 
Trade—A Plea for Standard Forms 





By J. P. BEAL 





The American Steel Export Company typifies to a remarkable degree the extraordinary 
development in the export trade of this country that has come about within the last three 
years. While almost every branch of industry has been stimulated and extraordinarily 
expanded by the foreign demands coincident with the war, it has been the products of 
America’s steel mills that have loomed up in so gigantic a manner in our export statistics. 
As even in normal times the financial needs and activities of the steel-producing plants have 
engaged the close and constant attention of American banking interests, the new overseas 
operations have brought daily to the fore problems demanding instant and safe solution. 

This is the age of specialization and the American Steel Export Company has brought 
to bear all its resources and energies upon one particular phase of American export trade— 
the handling of steel and metal products and engineering equipment of every type. By 
ability and effort of a high degree it has become within a short space of time the second 
largest exporter of these manufacture in the United States. It has taken full advantage 
of the opportunities,—in foreign trade,—presented on account of the great “European 
Conflict” and stands to-day equipped to handle any question of Asian, European, South 
American or African use of metal products of a thousand different sorts. 

The company is fortunate in having as its president a man of singularly acute vision 
in directing the financial policy of the organization, and he has been careful to surround 
himself with lieutenants having not only a full knowledge of modern American business 
methods but familiar as well with foreign banking, credit, and accountancy. This man is 
Mr. H. W. McAteer, formerly comptroller of the Cambria Steel Company. To his con- 
structive genius is very largely due the extremely strong condition of the American Steel 
Export Company and its establishment upon foundations that will enable it to weather the 
storms that will inevitably assail us for a time when the war ends. 

This article has been prepared by Mr. John P. Beal, secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the company, with Mr. McAteer’s approval and collaboration. The author speaks with 
authority, for he has, since the inception of the company, handled millions of dollars’ 
worth of business between the producers in this country and consumers all over the world, 
many of them thousands of miles away. Some of the difficulties of satisfactorily complet- 
ing negotiations, involving as they do many intricate details, may be appreciated when 
it is realized that this work is carried on between men differing in race, language and 
customs. 

The recommendations made by Mr. Beal in this article should be heeded by the 
American banker, for there is indicated a point of weakness which might be materially 
improved to the betterment and gain of our entire overseas financial fabric. He has chosen 
the one point which seems to him as worthy of immediate attention and has developed it 
fully and exhaustively, and has indelibly impressed upon our minds the modern theory of 
the letter of credit. Ture BAnxkers MacAZine considers itself fortunate in being the medium 
through which the various factors in American export trade may be brought together by 
means of such articles as this. It is in this way, through full codperation and a complete 
understanding, that the American producer and foreign consumer may be linked together 
financially through such organizations as the American Steel Export Company. 


URING the past three years, 
since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean conflict, the demand for 

the products of the United States has 
grown to tremendous proportions. 
Prices have pyramided in all classes 
of commodities and production has been 
stimulated to a point never before antic- 
ipated. The demand for our products 


has not been from any one source or 
restricted territory, but from all parts 
of the world—and from people of whose 
financial standing we could not have any 
knowledge, nor could we have the time 
(so urgent is the need of the foreign 
buyer) to investigate their standing 
even had we the facility to do so. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the 
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use of the commercial bankers’ letters 
of credit has developed at the same 
time in somewhat like proportions. 

For those who may not be familiar 
with the principle of commercial bank- 
ers’ letters of credit, it will probably be 
sufficient to give this explanation: 

The foreign buyer, in whatever out- 
of-the-way place he may be, if he pos- 
sesses the usual requisites for credit 
foundation can go to his bankers in his 
home town (the man who is logically 
the one to understand best the credit 
responsibility of the buyer) and arrange 
through him to open (through a single 
correspondent or series of correspond- 
ents—in the same manner as a check 
would be cashed) a banker’s letter of 
credit in favor of the American mer- 
chant, which would enable the latter to 
obtain not only payment for his mer- 
chandise in this country, but also the 
assurance when the order is taken, that 
the money will be available when the 
merchandise is ready and in accordance 
with the order. 

In this article, the writer does not 


wish to dwell on the relationship of the 
letter of credit to export business nor 
the ethics of letter of credit transactions 
between banks. The principal thought 
is to present some of the experiences of 
a practical exporting house, dealing in 
letter of credit transactions daily, and 
to set forth some of the difficulties and 
suggestions in regard to such transac- 
tions as have presented themselves in 
the recent past. 

There are two kinds of credits; first, 
the confirmed credit, or one which is 
irrevocable for a given length of time, 
and second, the unconfirmed credit. 
which is subject to cancellation by the 
maker at any time prior to the with- 
drawal of the funds by the payee. It 
is in regard to the former class of 
credits that this article is directed. 

In these exceptional times, when 
prices are much above normal and no 
one is able to foresee just when the 
market may drop, the exporter, who is 
doing business with people with whose 
credit he is not very closely acquainted, 
must protect himself by securing from 
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his foreign clients definite assurance 
that when the goods ordered are ready, 
the money will be forthcoming. He 
must make sure, not only that his cus- 
tomer has the money to pay, but prob- 
ably the more important fact—that 
there will be no cancellation by the cus- 
tomer—providing the goods are deliv- 
ered on time. For this assurance noth- 
ing is so adequate as an irrevocable let- 
ter of credit, established with a reputa- 


ble bank. 
VALUE OF STANDARDIZED FORMS 


When the letter of credit has been 
established the exporter is then desirous 
of knowing that the terms of it are such 
as to give him adequate protection. In 
this regard it is interesting to note the 
many different forms used by the vari- 
ous banks; they all seem to be different 
in some respects. Some banks merely 
write an explanatory letter on their 
rvular letterheads, while others have 
forms set up on which to record the 
various points in relation to the terms 
of the eredit. When one considers the 
vast number of these daily transactions 
by »!l the banks having foreign depart- 
ments or foreign correspondents of any 


importance, it would only seem natural 
that some concerted action be taken by 
the banks to standardize, as much as 
possible, the forms for reporting let- 
ters of credit. Checks, drafts and notes 
have been standardized on uniform lines 
—why not letters of credit? The uni- 
form bills of lading adopted by the rail- 
roads of the country have materially as- 
sisted both the shippers and the carriers 
in a more thorough understanding of the 
conditions and protection afforded to 
each. 

There are always certain points in 
regard to a letter of credit about which 
the export merchant is vitally concerned, 
and if the letter from the bank does not 
clearly specify some of these it means 
correspondence between the two to clari- 
fy the point in question. This corre- 
spondence takes a considerable amount 
of time both of the merchant and the 
force of the bank. A great portion of 
it might be eliminated with an increase 
of efficiency and reduction of expense 
to both. Would these points not usually 
be more fully and clearly stated—and 
be more susceptible of proper interpre- 
tation, if standard forms were adopted? 

There are seven points of primary 
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importance in the letter of credit, as 
follows: 


1. Drawn in favor of. 

_ 2. Whether irrevocable or 
firmed. 

3. For whose account issued. 

4. Amount of credit. 

5. Material to be furnished; kind; 
quantity; price per unit and delivery 
point. 

6. Documents required. 

7. Expiration date. 


uncon- 


First—Drawn in Favor of: This 
point is usually without question, as the 
letter is always addressed to the payee 
and this is hardly susceptible of misin- 
terpretation. 

Second—Whether Irrevocable or Un- 
confirmed: This is usually of vital im- 
portance to the merchant and frequently 
not clearly stated by the letter whether 
the credit advised is subject to cancel- 
lation or not. Naturally, if the price 
at which the merchandise has been sold 
is higher than the normal market price, 
and the exporter has entered into con- 

6 


tracts for raw materials or with the 
manufacturers for the finished product, 
he wants to know that the credit on 
which he has based his sale is not sub- 
ject to cancellation, prior to a given 
time. 

A great many credits have been is- 
sued with this point not clearly defined, 
necessitating considerable correspond- 
ence to verify that the credits in ques- 
tion were not subject to cancellation. If 
standard forms were adopted, similar to 
those now in use by some of the promi- 
nent bankers, this point might be clari- 
fied by having the words “Irrevocable 
Letter of Credit’ placed on the form at 
some conspicuous place, preferably at 
the head of the letter. 

Third—For Whose Account Issued: 
It is quite essential that the name of the 
party opening the credit and to whom 
the goods are sold be shown in the let- 
ter accurately, as it is on the strength 
of this information that invoices, in- 
surances, bills-of-lading and drafts, if 
necessary, are drawn. 

Fourth—A mount 


of Credit: The 








amount of credit is, of course, one point 
usually clearly stated. 

Fifth—Material to be Furnished: 
The kind of material and quantity are 
usually stated clearly, but frequently 
mention is made in credits for steel on 
the basis of tons, without specifying 
whether the tons are “gross tons’’—of 
2,240 pounds, or “net tons’—of 2,000 
pounds. This is an important point and 
one that should receive careful atten- 
tion. The price per unit, such as “$5 
per 100 pounds,” or “$100.00 per gross 
ton,” of steel, or “$30 
per package” in the case of tin plate, 
ete., should be clearly stated for the 
protection beth of the merchant and the 


etc., in the case 
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purchaser, as well as the banker—in 
assisting the proper checking of in- 
voices when presented for payment. 
The delivery point is very essential as 
designating the point at which the seller 
turns over the possession of the mer- 
chandise to the buyer. It may be: 

“F. O. B. Cars (Domestic Port) 
Within Free Lighterage Limits”: In 
this case the seller agrees to bring the 
goods to New York, but assumes no 
liability for the arrangement of steamer 
space to put the goods on board, nor 
does he assume any liability for storage 
if the material should lie at seaboard 
awaiting steamer space ; but it does car- 
rv with it the agreement to bring the 
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material to New York on such railroad 
rates as will entitle the material to the 
privilege of free lighterage alongside 
steamer when the space has been se- 
cured. On these terms payment is due 
on presentation of railroad bills of lad- 
ing with invoices. 

“F. A. 8S. (Domestic Port)”: In this 
case the seller agrees to put the goods 
alongside steamer, but is not required to 
take out ocean bills of lading or insur- 
ance. On these terms, payment is due 
on presentation of railroad bill of lad- 
ing or steamer receipt, as may be 
agreed. 

“C. I. F. (Port of Destination)”: In 
this case the seller agrees to bring the 
material to port of embarkation, place it 
on the steamer, take out ocean bills of 
lading. consigned “to order” blank en- 
dorsed (unless otherwise stipulated) 
ind secure marine insurance on the par- 
ticular shipment. (War risk insurance is 
isually excepted by the seller as being 
in indeterminable charge at time of 
sale. When it is so excepted, the cost 
of war risk is added to C. I. F. price in 

ubmitting invoices for payment. Oc- 

‘sionally, buyers arrange to take out 
‘leir own war risk insurance on cabled 

dvice of clearance from our ports, but 
‘uch arrangements are often unsatisfac- 
tory to all parties concerned.) Seller 
ust also take out the necessary con- 
r papers to clear the merchandise 
the country to which consigned, 


and present all these documents to the 
bank for payment. 

“C. & F. (Port of Destination)”: In 
this case the seller agrees to bring the 
material to port of embarkation, secure 
steamer space to destination, place the 
material aboard the steamer; get ocean 
bills of lading and take out the neces- 
sary consular papers, but is not required 
to take out either marine or war insur- 
ance except when specifically advised, 
in which case the insurance is billed as 
a separate cost. 

These delivery terms are undoubtedly 
thoroughly understood by the majority 
of banking and commercial houses. 
However, this article will be considered 
quite worth while if it clarifies to any 
extent any of the terms of delivery be- 
fore mentioned. 


Sixth—Documents This 


Required: 
point of documents again is a very im- 
portant one and frequently is not clear- 


lv or thoroughly stated. It is under- 
stood that the terms of delivery before 
mentioned will govern to a large extent 
the documents required, but very fre- 
quently letters of credit are issued call- 
ing for documents that do not corre- 
spond with the terms of delivery. For 
instance, merchants selling material 
“F. O. B. cars New York,” payable 
against railroad bills of lading, could 
hardly accept a letter of credit specify- 
ing “Payment Against Railroad Bills of 
Lading, Marine and War Insurance 
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Policies,’ and yet such letters of credit 
are often issued by many of the banks. 

Seventh—Ezpiration Date: It is gen- 
erally conceded that an _ irrevocable 
credit must bear a time limit, thus an 
“expiration date’ is usually shown. 
Whether or not a bank could legally be 
held to a credit advised as “‘irrevo- 
cable” without giving a date of expira- 
tion at which time the said credit would 
automatically be cancelled, we will not 
attempt to discuss, but will assume that 
it would be safer for all concerned if 
this particular were always clearly des- 
ignated. Many credits are received by 
our domestic banks by cable and their 
details are sometimes not clearly 
enough shown to establish at once the 
date of expiration. In some cases such 
credits are advised to the merchants as 
“expiration date to follow by mail,” 
“expiration date later,’ or “in the ab- 
sence of instructions we are placing on 
this credit a time limit of six months, 
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subject to revision when definite advices 
are received.” In the present market, 
these terms are not as a rule acceptable 
to the export merchant and considerable 
delays and cable expense could be avoid- 
ed if the banks could, by communicating 
with their correspondents abroad, have 
the opening cables more explicitly 
worded. 

In conclusion, may I again state that 
the efficiency of letter of credit transac- 
tions would be greatly increased if some 
concerted action were taken by the 
banks, first, to adopt among themselves 
some standard forms of reporting these 
letter of credit transactions, and second, 
to educate their foreign correspondents 
in the requirements of this market and 
the essential points of these letter of 
credit transactions, especially on those 
points which now seem to be_suscept- 
ible of misinterpretation, or which are 
not clearly understood. 


ae 


Supplies in Storage 


WENTY-FIVE PER CENT. of the coal mined each year in the 

United States is wasted (Bureau of Mines). There are this year 
in cold storage in this country thousands of pounds more than last 
year of beef, smoked beef, pork, lamb and poultry—in some in- 
stances 50 per cent. more. Prices on nearly all these things, how- 
ever, have advanced very materially, notwithstanding the extra 
supply, due to the price of grain used in the manufacture by 
natural process of these various meats. 

Because the harvest, on the whole, this year promises to be 
abundant and because stored supplies, especially of meats as above 
quoted, are larger than last year, an impression may be produced 
that there is no use of conservation of foods. As it is, the urgency 
of passing the Food bill is not yet generally recognized. But that 
a practical, efficient working control of food is one of the most 
important moves for war success, must be impressed upon the 
people widely —The Bache Reciew. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





NEW PRESIDENT OF CHEMICAL 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chemical National Bank, 
held on July 16, 1917, Herbert K. 
Twitchell, formerly vice-president of 
the bank, was unanimously elected 
president in the place of the late Jo- 
seph B. Martindale. Mr. Twitchell was 
born in Weybridge, Vermont, Novem- 
ber 26, 1865, and received his education 
in the local schools and at: Seeman 
Academy, New Haven, Vermont. In 
1884 he entered the employ of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., and spent about six years with 
that company and with the Charter 
Oak National Bank and the Hartford 
National Bank of that city, coming to 
New York in 1889 to accept a position 
as assistant paying teller of the Chase 
National Bank. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of that bank, 
remaining in that position until he came 
to the Chemical National Bank as as- 
sistant cashier in 1907. He was elect- 
ed vice-president in 1911 and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. Twitchell is a director of the 
Bankers Trust Company, president and 
director of the Southern Round Bale 
Press Company, and a director of the 
Trion Manufacturing Company of 
Trion, Georgia. He is a trustee of 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, and of Adelphi College, Brook- 
lvn, and is a member of the Bankers 
Club and of the University Club of 
Brooklyn. 


MECHANICS AND METALS ISSUES HIS- 
TORICAL BOOKLET 


The career of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York 
city, which had its beginning more than 
a century ago in a remodeled dwelling 
hovse on Wall street, and is to-day one 
of the largest of the banking institu- 


tions in the United States, with total 
resources of more than $200,000,000, is 
told in an interesting booklet which has 
just been issued by that bank. The Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, at the time one of the most pow- 
erful societies for political and moral 
influence in the state, was responsible 
for the formation of the bank. The 
motive of the society was to benefit me- 
chanical interests and be “conducive to 
the successful conducting of the manu- 
factories” in the city. 

Chartered March 23, 1810, and 
known originally as the Mechanics’ 
Bank, this institution took a place in a 
different world than that which we 
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know. As the booklet telling the story 
points out, “capital was scanty, bank- 
ing was provincial and local, and the 
United States was in its infancy, strug- 
gling for a place in the family of na- 
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tions.” No one at that time knew, or 
could conceive, the progress that was to 
come. The American continent was un- 
spanned, even by the emigrant wagon; 
there was no conception of the great 
west that lay beyond the Ohio River. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
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There was not a railway on the face 
of the earth. Steamship communication 
was unknown; the foreign mail was de- 
livered sometimes seven weeks after be- 
ing dispatched from London. No elec- 
tric cable or telegraph linked the peo- 
ple together. 

In the lifetime of this bank the book- 
iet tells how there has been brought to 
the world an amazing development of 
human progress. Wealth has vastly in- 
creased. Capacity for production has 
grown with notable strides. Commer- 
cial intercourse has been so revolution- 
ized that there has come about an en- 
tirely new interchange between this and 
other nations of men. As. transforma- 
tion has come in other lines it has come 
in the line of credit. In the course of 
a century men have abandoned their 
primitive instincts to think and act in 
big units. The transition from indi- 
vidual activity to the tremendous pow- 
er of organization has shown its re- 
sults more and more in finance. Thus, 
in a century there has come the evolu- 
tion of the American banking system 
to the state of its highest efficiency, as 
epitomized in the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank to-day. 

From the earliest days of its career 
this bank did a healthy business and 
was prosperous. For a long time it was 
noted for receiving larger deposits and 
paying more checks than any bank in 
New York City. In 1834 loans and 
discounts of the Mechanics’ Bank were 
$4,199,218, an amount greater than any 
other bank reported. In that year thie 
bank was selected by the Treasury De- 
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announcement of the election of Herbert K. Twitchell as the suc- 
cessor of Joseph B. Martindale as President of The Chemical National 
Bank calls attention to the fact that in ninety-three years the bank has 


It will be the policy of the present administration to continue the ob- 
servance of those sound banking principles which, together with courteous 
treatment of its customers, have always formed a part of this institution’s 
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E. H. Smith, Assistant Cashier 
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partment, on the removal of Govern- 
ment deposits from the United States 
Bank, as one of the three institutions 
to be a depository of the Government. 

Its services through the panics of 
1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907 and 1914 
testify to the manner in which this bank 
has upheld the best traditions of the 
field in which it operates; the position 
attained in the financial community tes- 
tifies to the reward that has come to it 
through adherence to high principle. 
It was this institution which took a 
leading part in the establishing of the 
New York Clearing House, five banks 
in 1852 forming an association and set- 
tling their daily balances with one an- 
other in certificates issued by the Me- 
chanics’ Bank. In the following year, 
in response to a call from the Mechan- 
Bank, a meeting of bank officers 
was held to consider the matter of sys- 
tematized check clearings, and on Oc- 
tober 11, 1853, the New York Clearing 
House handled its first exchanges. 

A copy of the booklet telling the 


ics’ 


story of this bank’s growth will be sent 
to anyone requesting it. 


R. E. JONES, WITH MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


Raymond E. Jones, heretofore with 
the New York Agency, the Royal 
Bank of Canada, has been elected a 
director and vice-president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank and _ entered 
upon his new duties August 1. He 
will hereafter devote his entire time 
to the Merchants Bank. Mr. Jones 
has spent his banking career of 
seventeen years with the New York 
Agency of the Royal Bank, and during 
the time in which he has been at the 
head of the agency the American busi- 
ness of the bank has increased very rap- 
idly. Mr. Jones is a native of New 
York and is well known to American 
bankers. He has kept in close touch 
with American banking methods, par- 
ticularly in their relations to foreign 
business. On account of his experience 
and through its relations with the Royal 
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DJORUP, EDWARDS & McARDLE 


Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 
Exchange Audits and Systems 


42 BROADWAY 


Bank, the Merchants will be well 
equipped for the transaction of any 
business of this nature, the entire fa- 
cilities of the Royal Bank being placed 
at the disposal of the customers of the 
Merchants. 

Other directors have been elected as 
follows: 

J. E. Aldred of Aldred & Co., chair- 
man of the Board of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Company; 
president of the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company of Canada. 

Nicholas F. Brady, president of the 
New York Edison Company; chairman 
of the Board of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. 

Arthur V. Davis, president of the 
Aluminum Company of America and 
director of the Mellon National Bank 
and the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

These additions to the board are the 
result of the purchase by the above 
mentioned and others of the stock of 
the bank, formerly held by a syndi- 
cate. The control of this institution 
now rests in the hands of a strong, in- 
dependent financial group, whose influ- 
ence and support precludes domination 





WANTED—A BANKER 


One who has had experience and is willing 
for the present to identify himself in a minor 
capacity with a rapidly growing institution 
located in acity in the neighborhood of Albany. 
References with a statement as to previous 
banking connections desired. ADDRESS 
“PRACTICAL,” care THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE, 253 Broadway, New York. 











NEW YORK 


by any special interests and assures a 
continuation in the future of the con- 
servative methods and the careful, 
painstaking service which has charac- 


RAYMOND E. JONES 
Vice-President Merchants National Bank, New York 


terized the management of this bank 
for more than one hundred years. 

The Board of Directors now consists 
of the following: J. E. Aldred, Aldred 
& Co., New York; Nicholas F. Brady, 
president New York Edison Co.; Theo- 
dore E. Burton, president; Arthur V. 
Davis, president Aluminum Co. of 
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Capital . . 


Deposits . . , 


Cc. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 
L. N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
H. W. DONOVAN, Cashier 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
WILLIAM K, CLEVERLEY 
EDWARD J. CORNISH 
MICHAEL J. DEGNON 
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Surplus and Profits (Earned) ° 


S. G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. FOLGER 
BENNETT L. GILL 
EDW. H. R. GREEN 
PETER McDONNELL 


The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


MT 
‘“The Bank That Service Built ’’ 
THE 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


-  « $1,000,000 
3,168,263 
. 57,000,000 


O. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


STUART G. NELSON 
JOSEPH SEEP 
CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
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America; Eberhard Faber, vice-presi- 
dent Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.; Ray- 
mond E. Jones, vice-president; Arthur 
G. Meyer, Dry Goods Commission, 
New York; William F. Neu, treasurer 
Steel Rail Supply Co., New York; 
Charles E. Potts, president J. B. 
Locke & Potts, commission merchants ; 
Carl F. Sturhahn, U. S. general attor- 
ney, Fire Reasurrance Co. of Paris; 
William F. Wall, president Wall Rope 
Works, New York; George Zabriskie, 
Zabriskie, Murray, Sage & Kerr, New 
York. 

The Advisory Council consists of the 
following: Frank G. Crowell, Hall, 
Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Joseph W. Harriman, president Harri- 
man National Bank, New York; An- 
thony R. Kuser, vice-president Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J.; Waldo Newcomer, pres- 
ident National Exchange Bank, Balti- 
more, Md.; Dean Sage, New York; 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., chairman, 
— Metropolitan Trust Co., New 

ork. 


A RECORD CHECK 


The largest check which has ever 
passed through the New York Clearing 
House so far as the records show was 
paid by the Liberty National Bank 
on August 10, amounting to $96,111,- 
111.11, drawn by Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Company, to the order of the Agents 
of the Bank of Montreal for the credit 
of the Minister of Finance and Re- 
ceiver-General of Canada. The largest 
check which the records show as hav- 
ing been previously paid amounted to 
approximately $70,000,000. 


LAST STATEMENT OF GUARANTY TRUST 


As of June 20, 1917, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New Yozk shows to- 
tal resources of $601,526,096.93 against 
$520,744,575.24 on June 30, 1916. De- 
posits are $498,161,281.92, which com- 
pares favorably with $437,992,912.82 
on June 30, 1916. The surplus fund 
is $20,000,000 on both statements 
while the undivided profits are 
$5,180,165.58 on June 30, 1916, and 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


FRANK J. HEANEY 
Vice. President 

WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vice-President 

NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 

H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President 

ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 

HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Casbier 

HENRY C. HOOLEY 


Asst. Cashier 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
CITY OF NEW YORK Resources Ninety-six Million Dollars 
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LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President 
RICHARD H. HIGGINS 
Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS 
Asst. Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD 


Chairman 





$5,997,379.26 on June 20, 1917. The 
bank has a capital stock of $20,000,000. 


CHASE SECURITY CORPORATION 
THERED BY SPECIAL DIVIDEND 
PAYMENT 


The Chase National of New York has 
paid a dividend of twenty-five per cent. 
to stockholders, which dividend, as evi- 
denced by a letter sent to stockholders 
is to be used for the organization of a 
new securities company. The letter 
reads as follows: 

“The special dividend of twenty-five 
per cent. contemplated by the agree- 
ment between the stockholders of this 
bank providing for the organization of 
Chase Securities Corporation has been 


FUR- 


paid and, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of such agreement, your propor- 
tion of the dividend was paid directly 
to the committee of stockholders. This 
dividend was expressly declared and 
was paid out of surplus earnings or 
profits of the bank which accrued prior 
to March 1, 1913, and appropriate en- 
tries to that effect have been made on 
the books of the bank, for which rea- 
son, we understand, that the dividend is 
not taxable under the Federal Income 
Tax Law, and need not be included in 
your next return. 

“We are sending you this notice be- 
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cause of a ruling of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to the effect that a 
stockholder of a corporation, which now 
declares and pays a dividend from sur- 
plus earned prior to March 1, 1913, may 
only omit the amount thereof from his 
income tax return, if he receives from 
the corporation paying the dividend a 
statement that the same ‘“‘was declared 
and paid out of surplus and undivided 
profits accumulated prior to March 1, 
1913, and that the books of the cor- 
poration reflect such an amount.” 
DEPOSIT GROWTH OF LIBERTY 
NATIONAL 


THE 
BANK 


The steady growth in deposits of the 
Liberty National Bank is shown in the 


following figures taken from recent 


statements of the bank: 
Deposits, 1913-1917: 


August, 
June, 
May, 
September, 
May, 
March, 
May, 


Bc ccncecs cass cine Meteo ae 
33,587,128.51 
37,693,605.32 
47,628,844.80 
62,487,744.96 
76,603,431.60 
76,982,352.44 


1915 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1917 
HARRIMAN NATIONAL DIVIDEND 

On July 10 the Harriman National 
Bank of New York declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of five per cent., payable 





Service 


The Citizens National Bank of New York for sixty-six 
years has specialized in accounts of merchants, and is 
located in the heart of the district where the largest 
part of New York’s mercantile business is transacted. 


We are thoroughly equipped to render the best of service 
to correspondent banks covering their requirements of 
every nature in New York. 


THE 


GITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $5,000,000 


EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-Pres. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES MCALLISTER, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier 





to stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 5, 1917, after having 
last January declared its first dividend 
of 100 per cent. The bank has de- 
ferred declaring the dividend from the 
earnings as usual in June until the 
half-year was actually closed. This 
bank with a capital and surplus of 
*1,500,000 and deposits of about 
*30,000,000 and undivided profits of 
*190.000 shows earnings equivalent to 
the rate of thirty-five per cent. per 
annum. 

BANK COMMENTS ON NEXT 

OFFERING 


BOND 


‘egarding elements necessary for the 
success of the next government liberty 
bond issue, the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York in its July 
20 business and financial letter says: 

Much of the success of the next 
bond offering will depend on the man- 
ner in which the liberty loan has been 
absorbed by the country’s investors. 


Subscriptions to that loan represented 
for the most part operations in credit; 
thousands of men and women borrowed 
from their banks for the benefit of the 
nation, pledging their savings for 
months ahead in order that the war 
might be financed out of new capital 
rather than old. So, then, apart from 
the rate of interest that the next war 
loan of the United States will carry, an 
important matter contributing to the 
success of the loan will be the degree 
of absorption, on the part of the in- 
vesting public, of the liberty loan. 
“Tt is most desirable that, in the 
matter of government bonds already is- 
sued, the greater part be paid for and 
locked away before the next great fiscal 
operation of the government takes 
place; in other words, that both the 
public and the banks be free to con- 
tribute their unrestrained energies to 
the second loan. In every sense it is 
satisfactory to note that in the case of 
the liberty loan so important a volume 
of the new securities went into the 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York 


PRESIDENT 
JAMES 8S. ALEXANDER 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. 
HERBERT? P. HOWELL 
J. HOWARD ARDREY 
STEVENSON E. WARD 
JOHN ROVENSKY 
GUY EMERSON 


CABHIER 
FARIS R. RUSSELL 








CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $45,000,000 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


A. J. OXENHAM 
M. St. JOHN 
KEIDEL 


A. F. BRODERICK 
EVERETT E. RISLEY 
H. P. BARRAND 

R W. SAUNDERS 

H. W. SCHRADER 

R. E. STACK 


MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMEN1 
FRANZ MEYER 














bands of the ultimate investor. As the 
bonds are paid for, the banks and the 
money market will be relieved of a bur- 
den, and, also the danger will be 
lessened of the bonds surviving, in the 
money market, far beyond the period 
of the business created by their origi- 
nal issue. In matters of this kind, 
it is always desirable that first pur- 
chasers may be the last purchasers, so 
that the bonds may not be pledged in- 
definitely for loans, and that inflation 
may not come out of the spending of 
the same funds two or three times in- 
slead of once.” 


STATEMENT OF THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


The last statement of condition of 
the Bank of New York as of June 20, 
1917, shows’ total resources’. of 
$66,898,019.11 of which $35,655,811.11 
is in loans and investments. The de- 
posits are $52,821,036.04 and surplus 
and undivided profits $5,220,015.35. 
The bank has a capital of $2,000,000, 
and was organized March 15, 1784, by 
Alexander Hamilton. 


COMMENTS ON FREIGHT RATE DECISION 


Knauth, Nachod and Kuhne, New 
York, in their excellent monthly pub- 
lication on the investment situation have 
in the July number comment on the re- 
cent freight rate decision. The letter 
says: 


“Much disappointment was expressed 
in investment circles because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission denied the 
fifteen per cent. freight rate increase 
asked for by the roads. The commis- 
sion granted certain advances for east- 
ern roads and altered class rates in such 
a way as to suggest that the relief pro- 
vided might average eight per cent. for 
those roads. 

“The roads may appeal to the com- 
mission next fall if conditions have 
changed in the meantime. The decision 
has aroused keen resentment in som: 
railroad circles, where the findings have 
been criticised as short-sighted and not 
calculated to strengthen the roads with 
the investing public. The majority 
opinion states that the ‘needs of cer- 
tain weak lines cannot justify a course 
of action that is unwarranted by the 
condition of the large number of strong 
and successful lines.’ Commissioner 
Harlan, who voted with the majority 
against his will, said he believed that 
the shippers would agree to a substan- 
tial increase in their rates provided it 
would result in an early betterment of 
the transportation service. Some of 
the railroad presidents contend that the 
failure of the commission to grant in- 
creased rates will have a serious effect 
upon the weak roads since the increase 
in the cost of labor and material has 
been twenty per cent., while the roads 
asked for only fifteen per cent. and did 
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not get that. On the other hand, the 
chairman of the National Shippers’ 
Conference strongly endorsed the de- 
cision, saying that it would save the 
consumers and producers of the country 
$750,000 a day. The decision as a 
whole is one of the most important ever 
rendered and it will be interesting to 
watch the developments in the railroad 
world during the next six months to 
see whether the commission was right 
in its judgment of a highly compli- 


cated situation.” 


APPOINT ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York will be represented in Ala- 
bama by John T. Walker, Jr., who for 
the past two and a half years has been 
State Bank Examiner for Alabama. Mr. 
Walker was formerly with the Alabama 
Bank and Trust Company of Montgom- 
ery and is widely known throughout the 
Southern States. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN BANKING CORPORA- 
TION 


A new organization known as the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation 
with a capital of $2,000,000 and organ- 
ized by leading national banks through- 
out the country will begin business in 
New York about September 1. It is 
formed for the purpose of engaging in 
international banking and banking in 
the insular possessions of the United 
States. It is announced that Archibald 
Kains, who has just resigned as gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, will be president and 
Hayden B. Harris of New York and 
T. F. Aspden, now with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, will be vice-presi- 
dents. 

The organizers include the Chase 
National Bank, of New York; Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Boston; First 
National Bank, Cleveland; Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia; Canal 
Bani: and Trust Company, of New 
Orleans; National Bank of Commerce, 

Louis; Corn Exchange National 
1k, of Chicago; First and Security 
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TRADE MARK 


A bank which furnishes 
capital to promote a busi- 
ness should have absolute 
assurance that the business 
will be efficiently adminis- 
tered. 


made 
possible through our Coun- 
Write for 


Such assurance is 


selor Service. 
particulars. 


The G. K. Parsons Corp. 


Engineers 
Equitable Building 


New York 




















National Bank, of Minneapolis; Fifth- 
Third National Bank, of Cincinnati; 
Anglo and _ London-Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco, and First Na- 
tional Bank, of Milwaukee. 


ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York held June 
29, 1917, John A. Hopper and George 
C. Hoffman were elected assistant 
treasurers. 

HANDLES LARGE VOLUME OF SECURITIES 

Few people not connected intimately 
with the work have any idea of the 
volume of securities handled in the 
daily routine in a financial institution. 
The Bankers Trust Company announces 
that during the six months ending June 
30 there were deposited in and with- 
drawn from its vault securities and cash 
of the par value of $49,635,376,000. As 





At the Gateway to the Great Southwest 


The National Bank 





of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





offers its services for the prompt and dependable 
handling of your banking business in this 
section of the country 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $13,000,000.00 


‘‘ Large enough to serve any— 
Strong enough to protect all’’ 


TOM RANDOLPH, Chairman of the Board 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 
W. B. COWEN, Vice-President 


safe deposit vaults are not rented to 
the public, this stupendous total repre- 
sents only transactions connected with 
the company’s business. 


EDWARD DE LIMA PROMOTED 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, July 12, Edward de Lima 
was appointed an assistant manager of 
the foreign department. 

Mr. de Lima returned recently from 
an eight months’ business trip to Spain, 
Portugal, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru and Panama. Prior to joining 
the Guaranty, last November, he was 
a member of the firm of D. A. de Lima 
and Sons, of New York city. He is 
a brother of E. A. de Lima, president 
of the Battery Park National Bank. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
New York announces the following ap- 
pointments which were effective July 1: 
R. E. Stack, R. W. Saunders, H. W. 
Schrader, assistant cashiers; A. F. 
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W. L. McDONALD, Vice-President 
J. A. LEWIS, Vice-President and Cashier 


Johnson, auditor; G. S. Rodriguez and 
P. F. W. Ahrens, assistant managers 
foreign department. 


JOINS NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York announces that H. G. Sten- 
ersen has joined its new business de- 
partment. Mr. Stenersen has been con- 
nected with the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., for the 
last nine years. He was cashier in the 
branch offices at Hartford, Conn.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and San Francisco, Cal., 
before being transferred to New York 
five years ago. Recently he has been 
assistant manager in charge of agency 
organization work at the Metropolitan 
branch, 76 William street. 

RETIRES CIRCULATING NOTES 

It is disclosed by the last week]; 
statement of the New York Clearing 
House that the National Bank of Com 
merce reports no outstanding circulat- 
ing notes. 

On inquiry at the bank it was stated 
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that the retirement of the small amount 
of notes recently outstanding, amount- 
ing to only $155,000, has no signifi- 
cance, but was solely to clear the books 
of a relatively unimportant item. 

A recent amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act repealed a former pro- 
vision of law which required national 
banking associations to maintain a mini- 
mum deposit of United States registered 
bonds with the treasurer of the United 
States. 

The Clearing House statement fur- 
ther shows that the Importers and 
Traders National Bank reports nation- 
al bank circulation of $51,000, the Sea- 
board National Bank $70,000, the Han- 
over National Bank $172,000, the Chase 
National Bank $650,000 and the Chem- 
ical National Bank $444,000. 

WILLIAM AVERY PROMOTED 

William George Avery was appoint- 
ed, July 2, an assistant manager of 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. He has 
been associated with that company 
since April 1, 1916. 


WM. GEORGE AVERY 
\ssistant Manager Foreign Department, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York 
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Our officers give personal 
attention to customers 


One of the distinguishing features of The 
FIDELITY’S superior service is the personal atten- 
tion given by our offcers to the individual banking 
and trust problems of customers. The officers are all 
easily approached, always glad to see you. You do 
not have to wait hat in hand, outside closed doors, in 
order to see them. There is only « low railing, with 
several open gates, between them and the public. 


‘You ate invited to come in and talk over with our 
officers any matters cormected with your business or 
your trusts in which The FIDELITY can possibly 
be of service. 


UOT 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 











An advertisement 
prepared by 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Inc. 


Financial Advertising 


VULATATAA TAAL 


Bankers Trust Building 
New York 
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Mr. Avery was born in England in 
1879 and was educated in English 
schools. His business experience prior 
to 1916 included ten years with the 
Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, and ten years with Ca- 
nadian banks. 


ALTERATION TO TRUST COMPANY 


BRANCH 


The work of remodeling the Seventy- 
fifth street branch of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, formerly the Fidelity Bank, re- 
cently absorbed by the trust company, 
has just been completed by Hoggson 
Brothers. 

The entire first floor 
been enlarged and rearranged to pro- 
vide increased officers’ space and a re- 
tiring room for women patrons. The 
decorations throughout are in white and 


quarters have 





A Service Suited to Your Needs 


Now is the time when your New York 
business requires close personal attention. 
Our facilities permit this kind of service. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CapitaL, SurPLUs AND UNpivipep Prorits $1,800,000 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 








gray, giving a very pleasing effect. The 
basement has been remodeled to pro- 
vide increased facilities for the United 
States Safe Deposit Company. 

The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company has just let contract 
to Hoggson Brothers for making alter- 
ations and improvements to its branch 
quarters at Broadway and Seventy- 
third street. 


LIBERTY BANK’S NEW ISSUE 


The capital stock of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank has been increased from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000, the details of 
the transaction having been approved 
by the Controller of the Currency. 
Interim certificates have been issued to 
stockholders. 

According to the arrangement voted 
by the directors, the old stockholders 
received the privilege of subscribing to 
two shares of the new stock at par for 
every share of old stock that they held. 
The surplus of the bank has been in- 
creased from $2,000,000 to $3,000.000. 
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NATIONAL TO REMODEL 
QUARTERS 


CITIZENS 


The banking quarters of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of New York, until 
recently the Citizens Central Bank, are 
being extensively remodeled. Because 
of its rapidly increasing business, the 
bank has found it necessary to take 
over for its own use considerable space 
formerly occupied by other tenants. 
Hoggson Brothers are to conduct the 
work of alteration without interruption 
to the bank’s business. 

The alteration on the main floor will 
include the adjustment of the present 
counters and cages to enable the several 
departments to occupy the spaces va- 
cated by the auditing and credit depart- 
ments, which will be installed in the 
basement. The officers’ space will be 
enlarged and a public reception room 
provided with openings into the direc- 
tors’ room as well as into the private 
offices of the president and vice-presi- 
dent. 

The basement quarters will be en- 
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Business 


in Print* 


By RICHARD H. WALDO 


Secretary “ 


are you learn- 
day by day, out- 
side of your own office, your 
and the con- 
tacts of a few committee 
meetings? How much have 
you done to help your em- 
plovees acquire knowledge 
that will make money for 
themselves and you? Can 
you turn your eve inward 
and see a single line of busi- 
ness knowledge that you 
have developed by a course 
in reading? 

Answer two of these ques- 
tions to your own satisfac- 
tion. and you have a medal 
coming to you. Answer all 
three that way, and you can 
name your own reward, for 
you are an- exceptional 
American Business Man. 

It is amazingly few, even 
among our leaders, who 
make the following of busi- 
hess in print even a half 
habit. The great majority 
of us expect, seemingly, to 
acquire knowledge as did 
Kipling’s Big Dhrunk 
Dhraft their exhilaration— 
“out of the air, through their 
shkins.”” This has served, 
in a fashion, through past 
Years; it will not serve in 

German, 
Italians— 
trained men of 
every nation will soon give 
us Americans competition 
beyond anything we have 


peg 


ng, 


newspapers, 


the vears to come. 


English. 
the ke: 


French, 
n, 


*Ad 
Chan 
ington 


before the 
_of Commerce 
ebruary 15, 


National 


1917. 


in Wash- | 


New York Tribune”’ 


ever known. What have we 


done—what are we doing— | 


to prepare for it? 

With one-sixteenth of the 
world’s population, we print | 
more than one-half of the 
world’s literature. The flood 
of newspapers, magazines, 
books, has _ bred con- 
temptuous familiarity 
the idea of reading. 
read at everything and, re- 
membering almost nothing, 
turn ever to the lightest 
things. Harold Bell Wright 
can sell two million copies, | 
but it is remarkable if five 
thousand copies of 
Whelpley’s “Trade of the| 
World” can come into ap- 
preciative hands. 

In a 


a 


recent address, | 
Frank A. Vanderlip said: 
“A man counting on_ his 
fingers may evolve enough 
mathematics to carry him 
through the needs of a sim- 
ple life. A man unable to 
state a single principle of 
political economy may still 
think with what seems a suf- 
ficient degree of accuracy 
about his ordinary affairs. 
But when that man, igno- 
rant of the principles of 
political economy, joined to 
others equally ignorant, be- 
gins en masse and _ nation- 
ally to project judgments 
beyond directing the simple 
affairs of his life so that his 
discussions are weighed, and 
gives substantial direction 
|to the course of society or 
ithe action of government, 


with 


We! 


James | 


danger which may 
such lack of 
is appal- 


the n the 
follow from 

| understanding 
ling.” 

| American business men 
jhave had thrust upon them 
the opportunity to give sub- 
stantial direction to the 
| course of society and the ac- 
tion of government in the 
|years immediately before 
lus. Asia and the United 
States hold, in equally un- 
skilled hands, the power 
which the fratricidal lead- 
ers of Europe have dropped. 
We know that the educa- 
tional systems of the Man- 
|darins and Samurai are to- 
italy unfit for world needs, 
but it is not so easy, per- 
| haps, to visualize the equal 
inadequacy of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse training— 
so recently our fondest ex- 
| hibit as the basis of Ameri- 
can success. 

We are charged with a re- 
|sponsibility for which we 
are juvenilely unfit, yet it 
|is quite possible for us to 
idevelop the knowledge and 
power requisite to meet the 
igrave emergencies ahead. 
The greatest of American 
|presidents, Abraham  Lin- 
\coln, found in carefully se- 
lected reading no more cer- 
tain road to than 
may the business man of to- 
day. The scientific training 
of the German, beginning at 
nine or ten years of age and 
continuing with painstaking 
care for seven to nine years, 
‘an perhaps not be equalled, 
but we can at least learn to 
comprehend his mode of 
thought, and so be not taken 





success 
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KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Seetion 
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253 Broadway, New York 
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THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


66 HEY changed the sys- 

tem and he had to get 
out.” How often you have 
heard these words spoken 
of a discharged executive! 
Investigate further, and you 
will probably find that he 
was of the “old school”; of 
the type opposed to every- 
thing new—a slave of tra- 
dition. 

Experience may broaden 
or experience may narrow. 
Sometimes, it depends upon 
the type of experience; 
more often it depends on 
whether the individual is 
grounded in theory— 
whether he knows the basic 
reasons for doing, as well as 
the doing. 

Theory, without experi- 
ence, tends toward fruitless, 
and sometimes disastrous, 
experiment. Theory teaches 
the possibilities, experience 
the probabilities. Early 
teaching of the professions 
was based almost exclusively 
upon experience; later 
teaching was based almost 
exclusively upon theory; 
modern teaching is based 
upon both. Even the so- 
ealled “laboratory” method 
in the school is now supple- 
mented by actual practice in 
the factory, in the office, or 
in the counting-room. 

Shall the young man learn 
theory first and get experi- 
ence afterward, or shall he 


BODK TALKS 


get the experience while 
learning the theory? Prac- 
tical educators lean to the 


study is based upon the 
most advanced pedagogic 
principles. 


latter method. They say, Get theory, and, with all 
Have the young man work |thy getting, get experience. 
while he learns. Spare-time —-The Pace Student. 





Some Interesting Pamphlets 
Recently Issued 


THE NEED FOR A UNITED NATION 
—By F. A. Vanveruip. 


CHEMISTRY AND BANKING—By Joun 
E. Garpin. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW OF 1916 
—By Hersert M. Teets. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW—Guar- 
anty Trust Company (New York). 


BANK DIRECTOR AND THE CLAYTON 
LAW—Mecuanics anp Metats NaTioNaL 
Bank (New York). 

DIGEST OF THE BILLS OF LADING 
ACT—Guvaranty Trust Company (New 
York). 

TRANSFER TAX LAW OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany (New York). 

BRANCH BANKS AND FOREIGN 
TRADE—By Beverty D. Harris. 


SOME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE 
DAY—By Paut M. Warsvure. 


CREDIT—THE ELECTRICITY OF 
BUSINESS—By Tuomas P. Gore. 





Note—A limited number of these pam- 
phlets are available and will be sent to any ad- 
dress for ten cents a copy in stamps. 
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we 
of 
as 
or 
or 


totally unawares when 
meet him in the field 
world trade, which is 
likely to be in Keokuk 
Baltimore as in Lyons 
Durban. 

teading as a means of 
developing personal effici- 
ency is rapidly increasing 
among us—in the past two 
vears the New York Public 
Library reports a seventy- 
five per cent. increase—but 
we largely choose the sort 
of soft stuff which fits with 
our national characteristics. 
An electuary has an equally 
quick acceptance as a pana- 
cea for a slothful mind or a 
disordered body. The “‘busi- 
ness stories” of the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” are avid- 
ly read by hundreds of 
thousands of business men 


each week, but the sugar 
content of these is over 


large for the health. Head- 
aches and a dull mental eye 
too often follow their steady 
consumption. 
“System” recently 
toll of some three hundred 
representative business men. 
The tally showed that about 
fifty-seven per cent. follow 
a definite course of business 
reading, and the “courses” 
would, in most cases, make 
a European business man 
smile broadly. Chance 
pamphlets — magazines — 
ticker bulletins comprise the 
curriculum of the great ma- 
jority—crude ore which as- 
Says pretty low to the ton. 
Trade papers are far too 
little read even by this in- 
telligent fifty-seven 


ing forty-three per cent.— 
the less said, the better. 
Many banks and business 
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took | 


per, 
cent., and as for the remain- | 
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Four Books for 
Financial Advertisers 


The New Business Depart- 


ment 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Describes the organization and details of 
management of a modern new business depart- 
ment. Illustrated with forms actually used in 
the most up-to-date banks. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D,. MacGREGOR 
Covers the general subject in an instructive 
and interesting way, with many illustrations 


of good ads, suggestions and instructions which 
are both helpful and illuminating. 


Price $1.50 postpaid 


2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording 


of bank and financial ads, bringing out vital 
points in a clear and concise way. 


Price $1.75 postpaid 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still 
another standpoint, illustrating and describing 
plans other than newspaper advertising that 
have succeeled in building up important 
institutions. 


ror $9.00 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


$1.75 


YOU 
SAVE 
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How Much 
Time Is 
Wasted In 
Your 

Filing 
Department ° 


Are you convinced that correspondence and important records are properly filed in 


your bank so as to be permanently preserved and immediately available ? 


The Filing Department 


By J. Arthur Cramer 


Describes in detail how to organize the 
filing department of a bank and how to 
create a filing system which will result 
in a great saving of time and greatly in- 
creased efficiency in every department of 
the modern bank. 

The work is addressed not to the file 
clerk exclusively, but rather to all who 
have anything to do with correspond- 
ence. In fact, it is just as much the con- 
cern of the officers of a bank as it is the 
clerks,—because correspondence that is 
lost, improperly filed or delayed in com- 
ing before the attention of the officers 
means a falling down in the bank’s serv- 
ice and perhaps a money loss to one of 
its clients. 

All bankers who have the efficiency of 
their institution close at heart will do 


well to get and read this book. It will 
prove a valuable addition to the library 
of the practical banker. 


Send No Money—Book 
Sent for Inspection 


Fill out the order blank below and we 

will send you this book for free inspec- 

If you find it satisfactory, remit 
It not, return the book to us. 


tion. 
$1.00. 





Bankers PusiisH1nc Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Please send for free examination Mr. 
Cramer’s “Filing Department.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
or remit the price, $1. 





Aug. B. T. POE non ckncdsneeidesciee 
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houses encourage intelligent | 


reading by their employees. 
Notable among these are the 
National City Bank with 
twenty thousand volumes 
and four hundred thousand 
indexed pamphlets, the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. with 19,000 vol- 
umes, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
with over 6,000, and others 
with from 4,000 to 300 or 
so of selected works avail- 
able for the senior and 
junior staffs. 

The National City Bank, 
through its educational de- 
partment—one of this insti- 
tution’s most important sub- 
divisions—recently formed 
a committee to outline a 
course of reading and sug- 
gest suitable books for the 
department heads. This 
committee, made up of 
bankers, college professors 
and men in close touch with 
foreign trade, submitted a 
course which covers several 
of consecutive read- 
It is gratifyingly used, 
and is an increasingly im- 
portant factor in that 
“Teach and Pay” policy for 
which the bank is famous. 


years 


ing. 


I want to emphasize again 
the importance of having | 


the younger people read 
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|shall the answer be written 
for our children’s children, 
and beyond. 


& 


ANALYSIS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT 


HE Irving National 

Bank has published a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘Federal 
Reserve Act as Amended 
with Regulations, Analyses 
and Indexes.” 

This very valuable book- 
let contains: An outline of 
the Amendments to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act; an index 
to the Federal Reserve Act 
as amended; complete text 
of the Act as amended; the 
amendment approved Au- 
gust 4, 1914, and the amend- 
ments of August 15, 1914, 
and March 3, 1915, no 
longer in effect; amendment 
japproved September 7, 
| 1916, and June 21, 1917; 
ithe Kern amendment; regu- 
‘lations of the Federal Re- 
|serve Board with index and 


| analysis. 


| & 
| LEISURE 
O you appreciate the 
richness, the possible 
| productivity, of your leisure 





HOURS 





continuously along business | hours—your personal over- 
lines. Our blended peoples|time? All day you wrestle 
have given us a nation of | with business detail and in- 
workers whose brain capaci-|cident,, and your mind is 
ties are as yet untried. Fol-|brought to a point where it 
lewing the war, there will|longs for the peace and con- 
be a deeade during which it|tentment of knowledge—- 
will be determined for gen-|for a fully effective control 
erations to come whether or|of your problems? At such 
not the United States can a time the brain is peculiarly 
hold the world’s leadership receptive, and the hours de- 
which is offered now. As the voted to study are especially 
young people are trained te- productive. Overtime study 
day, and as we develop our- will organize the details of 
selves in training them, so your experience, will pro- 


|resources 


5 


vide explanations for the 
things that occur, and will 
encourage and_ strengthen 
you for the duties of the suc- 


ceeding day. 


Pity the day-school stu- 
dent, whether he _ grinds 
away in academy or univer- 
sity, you fortunate overtime 
workers. He is not sustained 
by a first-hand knowledge of 
the need for the principle he 
is sure to acquire, and he 
must build theory upon the- 
ory to be carried as an un- 
digested load until the hap- 
py day when ‘the theories 
can be tested and assimilat- 
ed by practical application. 
You, overtime worker, on 
the contrary, seek for some- 
thing you desire and need, 
and you test its worth by the 
observation of yesterday and 
by the experience of to-mor- 
row. 

Yes, wonderfully rich and 
productive are the hours of 
overtime study. The eight 
hours of your daily work 
may be likened to a piston 
that forces your 
power into a compression 
chamber. Overtime study 
fires the charge, and the re- 
sult is seen in the powerful, 
masterful stroke of the man 
who coordinates study and 
work.—The Pace Student. 
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APPLYING 
WEALTH 
WAR 


thinking 


OUR 
TO 


HE Mechanics and 

Metals National Bank 
of New York has issued a 
booklet entitled “Applying 
Our Wealth to War,” which 
is a brief discussion of the 
that the United 
States will apply to the pres- 
ent world conflict. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


Anges Methods of Scientific Management. By 
A. Parkhurst. 349 pages. Price, $2.15, de- 
A 

Banking and Bank Accounting. By D. W. Mor- 
ton. An advanced set on the individual busi- 
ness practice man. 112 pages. Price, $2.55, 
postpaid. 

Business Finance. By W. H. Lough. This is a 
practical study of financial management in 
private business concerns. Concerned with 
the problems of an enterprise from the stand- 
point of the financial manager. Main divi- 
sions of book discuss finance and business, 
eapital, securing of capital, internal financial 
management, financial abuses and involve- 
ments. Author is president Business Training 
Corporation. 645 pages. Price, $3.15, deliv- 
ered, 








The Biggest Sale of All— 
Your Services 


It has been said that the “biggest sale of all” 

a man’s services—is the one usually made 
with the poorest judgment. 
In the new book “Selling Your Services” the 
problem of how to secure the position which 
will give you the most returns for your labor 
is analyzed and constructive suggestions on 
each essential step given. 
Planning the campaign; vhoosing good “pros- 
pects”; the use of advertising; letters of ap- 
plication; the personal call; follow-up meth- 
ods; fixing the salary, are some of the general 
heads, under each of which are many pointers 
of value to the man who has given all his 
attention to holding a job rather than getting 
it. 
Every man who is actively seeking a better 
job, or who is interested in making the most 
of his opportunities with his present organi- 
zation, should read this book. 

176 pages, 33 chapters. Price, $1.40 de- 
livered. Money back if you are not satisfed. 
Remit in any form. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway : : New York City 


The System of Financial Administration of 
Great Britain. By W. F. Willoughby and 
others. A report introduced by A. L. Lowell. 
Published for the Institute for Government 
Research. This is an authoritative account of 
the principles and details of Great Britain's 
budgetary system. 374 pages. Price, $2.90 
delivered, 

Interest Tables for Small Loans. Compiled by 
A. H. Ham. Tables showing the amount of 
interest at the rates of 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 and 
3% per cent. per month on sums of 50 cents 
to $300 for periods of one day to thirty days. 
Also tables showing the amount of interest at 
these rates on loans of $10 to $300 payable 
in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 equal monthly instal 
ments; and formulae for calculating interest 
and discount on loans repaid in equal periodic 
instalments. 56 pages. Price, $4.15, delivered. 

Wheat and Its Products. By Andrew Millar. A 
brief account of the principal cereal, where 
it is grown, and the modern method of pro- 
ducing wheaten flour. 134 pages. Price, $1.00, 
delivered. 

Analysis of the Present Foreign Trade of the 
United States. By the Directors of the Port 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 19 pages. 
3ratis. 

The Danish West Indies: Their Resources and 
Commercial Importance. By H. G. Brock and 
others. Government Printing Office, U. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. 
68 pages. Gratis. 

Making Money Make Money or a Primer of In- 
vesting. By H. L. Barber. Presents a system 
of practical everyday economics, developed, 
tested and proved during a period of many 
years of application in industrial operations. 
315 pages. Price, $1.65, delivered. 




















Profit Sharing in the United States. By Em- 
met Boris. Government Printing Office, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. 
¢, Bulletin 208 188 pages. 16 page bibli- 
ography. Price, $.35, delivered. 

Story of the Automobile. By H. L. Barber. The 
mechanical evolution, commercialization, and 
development as an industrial factor of the 
automobile; its present and prospective posi- 
tion in the field of investments, and the part 
it plays in benefitting the human race, are 
some of the subjects treated in concise and 
entertaining form in this book. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.65, postpaid. - 

How to Analyze Industrial Securities. By Clin- 
ton Irving Collver. 250 pages. Flexible 
leather. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 

Typography of Advertisements saat Pay. By 
Gilbert P. Farrar. Details he to choose 
and combine type faces, engravings ard 
the other mechanical elements of modern ad- 
vertisement construction. 298 pages 
$2.40, delivered. 



































QOuUR Catalogue de- 

scribes the very 
books that you need 
in your every-day 
business and shows 
you how you can 
examine these at 
our risk 


Send for your copy today 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. T. D. Merryman, 
6424 Pollard St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 


Just what success are you having with the 
Home Safe loaned to you? Perhaps you have not saved 
as much as you had hoped and this may be the reason we 
have not heard from you. 








Almost daily we are asked if it is necessary 
to fill a Home Safe before bringing it in to have the 
contents counted and the amount credited in the pass 
book. In every case we have recommended that the safe 
be brought in at frequent intervals, no matter what may 
be the amount saved. Doubtless you can see how this 
will result in material benefit to you, when we explain 
that interest begins only from the date the money is 
deposited here. 

Since we give to emall deposits the same 
eareful attention given to larger amounts, let us sug- 
gest that so long as you have saved something, it is 
enough to bring in and place to your credit at interest 


We wish to assure you that your patronage is 
desired by this Bank and that should you call, you will 
receive our best attention, 


Yo 


Vice President. 











This Letter Increased 9,035 Small Savings Ac- 
counts by $17,112.36 within 30 Days 








HIS is only one of a series of $2 letters 
which will build business for your 
bank. They were written by W. R. 

Morehouse, publicity manager of the Guar- 
anty Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters 
had to be written over and over again when 
the same situation came up in regard to 
different people. “What is the use,” he 
thought, “of wasting time and effort trying 
to write the same letter over and over again 
and different every time?” 

“Why not work out the best possible letter 
to cover the situation—boil it down until 
every superfluous word has been removed— 
make it the perfect expression of what that 
letter is to say—and then send the same 
letter whenever that particular situation 

And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. 
Aided by his own many years’ experience 
and the experience of other men prominent 
in the banking world, he has written a series 
of eighty-two bank letters. 

Letters which adopt just the right tone in 
every case, not too severe or formal, and 
not too friendly—expressing a hospitality— 
which every bank wishes to convey to its 
customers. They give the urgent compelling 
reasons which bring in new customers and 
make old customers increase their deposits. 
They express tactfully yet forcefully the 
exact truth about a customer when credit in- 
‘ormation has been asked by another insti- 
tution. They put into the best possible 


phrasing every possible expression which is 
needed in banking work. 

When a prospect writes you about the 
terms and conditions on which you open ac- 
counts, and asks you also about “banking by 
mail,” do you write a letter that will get 
the account? 

When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
has the letter you write got the “punch” that 
will “put it across?” ‘These will show you 
just how to meet these situations and many 
other problems with which you are daily con- 
fronted. 


Examine at Our Expense 

The whole set of eighty-two letters has 
been multigraphed in full letter size and 
complete form. No letter expert would un- 
dertake to write this number of letters for 
less than Five Hundred Dollars. Sign the 
order blank below and we will send you the 
set for free examination. Then pay for it 
only if you want to keep it. If in your own 
judgment its value to you is not absolutely 
beyond question, just send it back. Fill out 
the coupon below: 





Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Please send for free examination Mr. More- 
house’s set of eighty-two Bank Letters. 
After five days’ examination, I will either re- 
turn or remit the price, $5.00. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. Pushing Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Kniffin, Jr. Covers every phase and detail of Explains the principles and practice of finan- 
the operation of a modern bank. There isn't cial advertising; chapters devoted to every 
a single practical banking problem or detail branch of the subject; various methods of ad- 
of bank administration that this book doesn’t vertising explained; every kind of financial ad- 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells vertising illustrated; mechanical details of 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— writing copy. Regarded as the authoritative 
how to make the work run more smoothly— work on this subject. 200 pages. Price, $1.60, 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 postpaid. 
sages. Fully illustratec ndexed. Price, 
og gee ie piacere 2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 


Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 


vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
and Management. By Clay Herrick. Describes i 
in detail the actual organization and opera- gestions for the wording of as many bank ads. 


t 
tion of every department of a modern trust quar ant eels Ga oy AF oy Ay 
company. Contains a variety of tables and of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
charts which make it indispensable for every deposit companies and savings banks. 170 
trust company officer. The author was for pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid 
many years connected with the Cleveland = , : 
Trust Company in important capacities and Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. MacGregor. 
speaks with authority. 500 pages. Price, Describes and illustrates hundreds of plans, 
$4.00, postpaid. — than newspaper advertising, which banks 
P 's A sia of the F R Act and ave successfully used in building business 
“Seguste Miatasen By willis S. Paine, LL.D. These are not theoretical ideas but plans 
The first complete and authoritative treatise which have actually been used and found 
on the history, enactment, development, op- successful. 200 pages. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


eration and interpretation of this important The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
law. Every leading court decision as well as Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 
the rulings affecting the operation of this lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
law are given, together with a history of will enable the banker to have immediate 
the measure from the original introduction access to all of the correspondence and 
of the bill down to the present time. Also records bearing on any particular transac- 
takes up the Bill of Lading Act and_ the tion. Author has made a careful study and 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 400 pages. Fully investigation of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. piously illustrated and indexed. Price, $1.90, 
Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity delivered. 

Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 

Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet lin Escher. Gives a clear understanding of 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. the causes which affect the movement of for- 
Special attention given to letters which build eign exchange, its influence on the money 
business for banks, create good will, and in- and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
crease deposits. All the letters have actu- mentary and is designed for the reader who 
ally been used and tested by the author and wants to get a clear idea of how foreign 
are the result of a long study of this im- exchange works without going too deeply into 
portant subject Price, $5.00, postpaid. it. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 
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larged and equipped to provide for the 
auditing and credit and foreign exchange 
departments, with special retiring rooms 
for officers and employees. 

A large dining-room, a retiring room 
for women employees equipped with 
metal lockers and ivory finish furniture 
and an additional room for the men em- 
ployees will be provided. A timely im- 
provement will be a pistol range af- 
fording target practice for the em- 
ployees. 

The space for the foreign exchange 
department will be increased four times 
its present size, this being one branch 
of the company’s rapid expansion. The 
public space will be separated from the 
credit department by a low oak counter 
rail with double swinging gates. To 
insure excellent ventilation, fan ex- 
hausts and ventilating ducts are being 
installed. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL ON RECENT 
EVENTS 


In its July 16, 1917, business and fi- 
nancial letter, the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia comments favorably 
upon recent events and says: 

“No six weeks’ veriod in the financial 
history of this country has witnessed 
more striking developments than have 
been reported since the opening of June. 
These have included the heavy over- 
subscriptions for the largest initial war 
loan that any nation ever brought out, 
the raising of $115,000,000 for the Red 
Cross war fund, the financing of the 
record $325,000,000 July interest and 
dividend payments, the shifting of the 
balances called for by the recent 
amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Act, the advance in the price of cotton 
to the highest level touched in half a 


B4 NKS ORGANIZED, FINANCED, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD, everywhere; 
ample funs always on hand for good new, or 
old dividend paying bank stocks, carrying 
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bankers and investors. JOHN P. JONES, 
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century, the further rise in the price of 
steel, coke and pig iron to unprecedent- 
ed figures and the top-speed production 
in many industries, with the unusual 
legislative proposals in the effort to 
control the production, distribution and 
exportation of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terial.” 


PRESIDENT CORN EXCHANGE COMMENTS 
ON JAPAN 


“The Advance,” which is the month- 
ly publication of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia, dealing with the 
business and financial interests, in its 
June 27 number contains a significant 
statement by the bank’s president, 
Charles S. Calwell, on Japan. This 
statement is as follows: 

“Fear has been the dominating in- 
fluence in our relations with Japan. 
While we have not acknowledged it, 
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the whole country has feared Japan’s 
military strength even more than her 
commercial efficiency. Now, when our 
own military position strengthens to a 
point where fear disappears let us look 
Japan in the eye and say ‘Let us be 
friends.’ ” 


FUEL SITUATION IN PITTSBURGH 


In its July business and financial let- 
ter the People’s National Bank of 
Pittsburgh reports that commercial con- 
ditions in that district remain much the 
same as a month ago. Several things 
of note have, however, happened there 
during the past month. The bank says: 

“The price movement for the chief 
products of the district was almost con- 
tinuously upward, the largest advances 
being in raw and semi-finished mate- 
rials. Pig iron and steel billets have 
reached the highest level ever quoted. 

“The most serious concern, however, 
is over the fuel situation. The output 
of coal is larger than at any previous 
time this year, but it is barely equal 
to current consumption and does not 
permit of stocking up at the season 
when such operations are usually con- 
ducted. At one time during the month 
a number of iron furnaces were tem- 
porarily banked because of lack of sup- 
ply of coke, which was due to shortage 
of labor and railroad cars. As a con- 
sequence, famine prices continue to pre- 
vail for both coal and coke. Govern- 
ment business continues to receive pref- 
erence in the matter of supplies and de- 
livery, and is running beyond estimates 
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made two or three months ago. One 
effect is to hamper delivery on contracts 
for private and quasi-public consumers, 
and to keep in abeyance long-projected 
plans for improvements and extensions. 
“A local incident of the month was 
the warning given by some of the natu- 
ral gas companies that domestic con- 
sumers provide themselves with enough 
coal to supply at least one coal-burning 
stove for an emergency next winter 
when a shortage of gas may occur. Such 
possible shortage, it was explained, 
would be due to inability of the com- 
panies to obtain pipeage and drilling 
machinery with which to carry on field 
work this summer to meet increased gas 
consumption. High prices of other 
kinds of fuel have tended to increase 
consumption of natural gas for domes- 
tic purposes, and scarcity of labor and 
supplies has handicapped the work of 
drilling new walls. Similar conditions 
have affected the oil situation.” 
TRUST DEPARTMENT OF OLD COLONY 
BANK 


The July number of the Old Colony 
News Letter, which is a monthly publi- 
cation designed to give information and 
helpful suggestions to all members of 
the organization of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, contains an 
article showing the duties and growth 
of the trust department. As reported 
by the Letter: 

“The trust department, from its in- 
ception, has acted as agent for individ- 
uals and corporations in the care and 
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management of their property. Its du- 
ties include the custody of stocks and 
bonds, collection of dividends, regis- 
tered and coupon interest accruing 
therefrom, the remittance of the pro- 
ceeds, the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties, and in general, everything that 
the principal desires and instructs the 
department to do. 

“Statistics are not accessible for the 
period prior to March, 1912, but the 
following figures will show the amount 
of the agency property held by the 
trust company since then: 


AMOUNT OF 

YEAR PROPERTY 
1912............... $82,360,147.94 
1913 128,768,395.78 
1914 121,475,284.13 
| SR 129,238,815.81 
1916 138,747,708.86 

157,027,477.46 


June 25, 


“In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to note that the number of the 
active agency accounts increased 100 
per cent since July, 1911, and now 
amount to over 600.” 


BOSTON SAFE AND DEPOSIT TRUST COM- 
PANY INCREASES DIVIDEND 


The Boston Safe and Deposit Com- 
pany of Boston at a recent meeting of 
the directors declared an extra ten dol- 
lars on each share of stock in addition 
to the regular semi-annual dividend of 
eight per cent. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON 


Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., was elected 
a director of the First National Bank 
of Boston, Mass., at a recent meeting 
of the board. Mr. Winslow succeeds 
his father, the late Sidney W. Wins- 
low. 


NEW BANK FOR BROOKLINE 


Brookline, Massachusetts, is to have 
t new bank which will be known as the 
Coolidge Corner National Bank. The 
bank will have a_ capitalization of 
>100,000. Those who are now active 
in its organization are G. P. Higgins, 
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The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


President 
WILLIAM A. GASTON 
Vice-Presidents 
HAROLD MURDOCK 
ABRAM T. COLLIER 
NORMAN I. ADAMS 
ROBERT 8. POTTER 
Cashier 
WILLIAM A. BURNHAM, JR. 


Capital $10,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Assistant Cashiers 
HENRY F. SMITH 
FRANK HOUGHTON 
FRANK A. NEWELL 
GEORGE H. 8. SOULE 
GEORGE E. FICKETT 


Anditor 
CLARENCE E. DUNAVEN 


Credit Manager 
JAMES E. RYDER 


Undiv. Profits $3,600,000 


























I. P. Gammon, F. S. Douglass, N. L. 
Hobart and Melvin Dean. 


NEW HOME FOR ROCKLAND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Work has been started on a new bank 
building at Rockland, Massachusetts, 
for the Rockland Trust Company, a 
successful institution which has been 
in business since 1907. The accom- 


panying cut shows the style of the 


Richmond, Va., during the past year is 
shown in a statement just issued by 
Governor Seay of the local bank. The 
total rediscounts of the bank, includ- 
ing July 21, amounted to $25,405,107, 
while for the corresponding period last 
year the amount was only $3,607,990, 
an increase of $21,797,117, or more 
than $1,000,000 a day. 

In the last report issued by Gov- 
ernor Seay, the total resources of the 
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Proposed Building for the Rockland Trust Co., Rockland, Mass. Thomas M. James, Architect 


building, which will be for the indi- 
vidual use of the company and will be 
fitted up with every appointment of 
modern banking. Thomas M. James 
of Boston is the architect of the build- 
ing. 
CONDITIONS IN RICHMOND 

The remarkable growth in the opera- 

tions of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
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reserve bank is shown to be $78,212,000 
having increased from $27,849,058 dur- 
ing the past year. The gold reserve 
against net liability is seventy-eight per 
cent. 

Keeping pace with the growth of the 
operations of the Reserve bank is the 
general banking business of the city as 
reflected in the Richmond Clearing 





EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 


UNION 
NATIONAL 
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$13,000,000 








House Association report of July 21. 
The clearings for the month to that 
date amounts to $79,641,274, while for 
the corresponding period in 1916 the 
amount was $45,906,058, showing an 
increase during the year of $33,735,216. 

For the week ending July 21 the 
clearings of the Richmond banks ag- 
gregated $26,744,112, and for the cor- 
responding week last year $15,859,038, 
showing an increase of $10,885,074. 

A slight decrease is shown in the 
statement of the condition of the Rich- 
mond banks on June 20, as compared 
with the call of the Comptroller of May 
1. The total deposits of the banks 
amounted to $77,645,182, being 
2,404,665 less than the amount re- 
ported May 1. During this period 
loans and investments declined from 
*85,739,520 to $84,540,527. Surplus 
and profits increased from $10,096,900 
to $10,253,781. 

‘he semi-annual dividends declared 
by the banks of Richmond July 1 
amounted to $298,377.50. The divi- 
dends of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Richmond for the period from No- 
vember 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, 
amounted to $150,000. Dividends of 
other institutions, including the street 
railway company and insurance compa- 
nies brought the total up to more than 
$500,000. 


COMMENTS ON FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Commenting on the new requirements 
of the amended Federal Reserve Act 
just provided by Congress, the Nation- 
al City Bank of Chicago in its July 
business and financial letter says: 

“The country’s bank position is ex- 
ceptionally strong and with the aid of 
the rediscount facilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks—to which recourse is 
being made to a greater extent than 
ever before—the semi-annual settlement 
will be adjusted with little, if any, diffi- 
culty. Taking $1,000,000,000 as the 
probable sum of these unprecedented 
payments, one has only to recall the 
disordered June 30 money markets of 
other years to appreciate the changes 
that have taken place, since the intro- 
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duction of our centralized banking sys- 
tem made possible the mobilization of 
the country’s gold reserve. Were the 
banks forced to provide for these rec- 
ord July payments under the old sys- 
tem of unrelated reserves at a time 
when this nation was engaged in a 
terrific war, the resultant disturbance 
had farreaching conse- 


might have 


quences.” 


CROPS DEPENDED UPON TO EQUALIZE 
GOLD DISTRIBUTION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 


Vice-president Arthur Reynolds of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional of Chicago, predicts that money 
will continue to flow from the west to 
the east until the sale of crops in the 
agricultural states. This will prevent 
a too great accumulation of deposits in 
one section of the country and a corre- 
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sponding decline in the other. He fur- 
ther states as follows: 

“In the banking situation there is 
present every element of strength, and 
the farmer, manufacturer and merchant 
may safely make their pians for the 
iast half of the year on the assumption 
that there are ample banking resources 
to meet every legitimate requirement.” 


SAYS FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AMEND- 
MENTS MEAN INCREASED STRENGTH 
TO THE SYSTEM 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board of the First National of Chicago, 
Ill., comments favorably, as follows, on 
the recent amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act: 

“The Reserve system is decidedly 
stronger for the amendments just 
passed. Three phases are particularly 
favorable. By inducing participation 
of many, perhaps a majority of the 
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DEVELOPING 
MAN-POWER 


IN 
BANKING 
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Some men, like machines, are replacable at cost, or less. Others 


are indispensable as the power which propels the modern super- 
dreadnought. 


Modern banking needs these power men, men who can solve in- 
telligently the intricate banking problems of today, who can create 
and develop new business, and who are capable of forming sound 
banking judgments. And there is a way of developing executive 
bankers, for the complex problems of present-day banking. 


The New La Salle Course in Banking and Finance 


ofters for the first time, practical and fundamental training in bank- 
ing—not merely for clerical work, but for the real brain work of 
modern banking. It makes a concrete appeal to bank officers, 
directors, cashiers, and bank employees, who have a spirit for the 
better things in banking. 


A Few of the Noted Authorities in Banking and Finance Who 
Have Made this Course Possible 


Elmer H. Youngman, Editor, The Bankers Maga- 0. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia National 
zine, New York City Bank; Philadelphia. ' 

H. Parker Willis, Ph. - , Secretary, Federal Reserve Walter D. Moody, Managing Director, Chicago 
Board. Washingto Plan Commission 4 

George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York R. 8S. White, Collection Manager, American?) Steel 
City. and Wire Company. 

Arthur B Hall, A. B., Real Estate Expert, Cc. M. Cartwright, Managing Editor, Western 
Chicago. Underwriter, Chicago. 

Louis Guenther, Editor, Financial World, New Warren F. Hickernell, A. B., Former Editor’Brook- 
York City. mire Economic Service 

Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer, Mississippi Irving R. Allen, Sales and Advertising Counselor, 
Vailey Truat Company, St. Louis. Chicago. 

Edward M. Skinner, General Manager, Wilson 
Brothers, Chicago. 

William Bethke, M.A., Director, Department of Business 
Administration, La Salle Extension University. 

Samuel D. Hirschl, S. B., J. D., Member Illinois Bar, 
Chicago. 

Frederick Thulin, LL. B., Formerly of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


60-Page Book “ Banking and 
Finance ” FREE upon Request 


This publication will be mailed free and post- 

paid to any bank officer or individual inter-_ 
ested. It contains useful information on 

modern banking questions and shows clearly 

what this course can do for the individual 

or fora bank. You owe it to yourself and 
your business to know about this work. 

Write for your copy today. 
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WIRT WRIGHT 
President 


larger state banks, additional capital 
will be centered in Reserve banks. The 
change in reserve requirements and 
regulations of note issue enables mo- 
bilization of large amounts of gold in 
Reserve banks where it will protect the 
banking system. Making gold depos- 
ited as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes count as reserve for banks, adds 
to the central store and makes it easy 
to stabilize reserves.” 


STATEMENT OF FIRST NATIONAL OF 


CHICAGO 


At the close of business June 20, 
1917, the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., showed total resources of 
$195,705,718.07 and deposits of $165,- 
247,589.52. The bank has a paid-in 
capital stock of $10,000,000 and a sur- 
plus fund of like amount. Other un- 


The National Stock Yards National Bank 
The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


0. J. SULLIVAN 
Vice-President 












ROBERT D. GARVIN 
Cashier 








divided profits amount to $3,037,843.16. 
The stock of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank is owned by the stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank of Chi- 


cago. At the commencement of business 
June 21, 1917, the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank had total resources of 
$94,333,394.71. Deposits were $83,- 
459,440.71, of which $52,372,306.12 
was in time deposits and the remainder 
in demand deposits. Combined both 
banks show total deposits of $248,- 
707,030.23. 


LIBERTY LOAN PREDICTIONS OF A CHICAGO 
BANKER 


E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago, makes some interesting pre- 
dictions for future Government loans, 
and particularly commends New York 
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bankers for their earnest and efficient 
work in the recent flotation. His re- 
marks are as follows: 


“The general expectation is that the 
next big issue by the Government will 
be only one-half as large and will carry 
four per cent., with the tax exempt and 
convertible features, that announcement 
of it will be made about the middle of 
July and the offering follow six or seven 
weeks later. Besides affording impres- 
sive demonstration of the country’s 
financial strength and banking ability, 
the Liberty Loan accomplished a great 
purpose in making us all realize the 
size and seriousness of our war work. 
Considering the short time for selling 
the bonds and the country’s unfa- 
miliarity with such financing, it all 
turned out very well—just right. 

“I cannot speak too highly of the 
part New York took in this matter. I 
have never seen any work done more 
unselfishly than the New York bankers 
performed this duty. Of course, the 


bankers and bond men elsewhere did 
their part, with few exceptions, or they 








stood ready to do whatever was re- 
quired to the extent that they under- 
stood their respective duties, but New 
York set the pace with a magnificent 
patriotism, of the discerning and achiev- 
ing sort. 

“The next loan will be taken more 
eagerly and more generally. We have 
found our investment stride. The bond 
market otherwise is likely to remain 
dull while the Government financing is 
worked out. The effect is naturally 
depressing to mortgage issues, but I do 
not look for any further appreciable 
recession in values. It is natural to 
expect that the amount of the third 
Government issue, and its terms, will 
depend a good deal upon the reception 
of the second.” 


CHICAGO BANK REPORTS NEW ENTER- 
PRISES 


Regarding new enterprises the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic in Chicago 
in its July review of business says: 
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We Are Now a 
Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Through our membership in the Federal 
Reserve System and the St. Louis Clearing 
House Association, complete facilities are 
offered Banks and Trust Companies for 
handling their business in St. Louis and 
throughout the entire Mississippi Valley, 
upon most favorable terms. 


Complete Financial, Trust, Bond, Real 
Estate, Safe Deposit, Savings and Farm 
Loan Departments. 


Correspondence Invited 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 


“Corporate enterprise has shown a 
corresponding increase in activity, the 
months of April and May witnessing an 
especially heavy output of charters of 
concerns capitalized for one million dol- 
lars or over. Much of this intense ac- 
tivity can, of course, be traced to con- 
ditions created by the war, and particu- 
larly by the continued destruction of 
ships. During the first five months of 
the year the total capital authorized in 
the incorporation of concerns for the 
purpose of engaging in activities vari- 
ously associated with shipping and 
shipbuiling amounted to above $123,- 
000,000, more than four times the show- 
ing for the same period last year, and 
over half the total new capital so en- 
gaged during the entire thirty-four 
months of the war.” 


$1,000 sLoGAN WINNER NAMED IN NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
CONTEST 


Harold Maxwell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Samuel Cupples 
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ST. LOUIS 


Woodenware Company, has been an- 
nounced as the winner of the $1,000 
gold prize offered by the National Bank 
of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo., in its 
slogan contest. 

The slogan which won for Maxwell 
reads: “Large Enough to Serve Any— 
Strong Enough to Protect All.” The 
judges, Mayor Kiel, M. L. Wilkinson, 
J. O. Ballard and John G. Lonsdale, 
were unanimous in the selection of Max- 
well as the winner. Maxwell, as win- 
ner, is paid $100 a word for his slogan. 

“The booklet distributed telling of 
the conditions of the contest was an 
educational one,’ President Lonsdale 
said in speaking of the success of the 
offer, which attracted such widespread 
attention. 

“We gave out more than 40,000 of 
the booklets, and it may safely be as- 
sumed that fully twice this number of 
people read the instructions. The con- 
test carried with it the golden thread 
of thrift, because one of the conditions 
named for contestants was that the con- 
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WILLIAM H.HETTEL . Asst. Cashier 





testant must be or intend becoming a 
depositor in some bank. 

} “Several thousand of the slogans of- 
fered were based on the assumption 
that, with our very large protection 








fund for depositors, we have or ought 
: to have a savings department. The 
, Z public demand thus manifested is caus- 
, : ing our management to give the matter 
, : serious consideration and we are work- 
: é ing out a readjustment of our floor 
4 space to provide room for one or more 
; new departments, including one for 

' savings.” 
i ; 
; ADVERTISING EXHIBIT TO BE DISPLAYED 
> \T THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

« 

; M. E. Holderness, assistant cashier 
, E and trust officer of the Third National 

i Bank of St. Louis, Mo., and chairman 
; of the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 

tion, has announced that the exhibit of 

4 advertising which was displayed during 
1 the Advertising Men’s convention is to 
$ be carefully stored in St. Louis, re- JOHN G. LONSDALE 


; F - inted, and shipped to Atlantic City President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltunore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


visionary. 


RN pea lS 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Asst. Cash. 


for the A. B. A. convention this fall. 

Delegates to the advertising conven- 
tion pronounced the display the best of 
its kind ever collected, and the most 
complete. A panel five feet wide and 
105 yards long was posted with news- 
paper advertising, booklets, and litho- 
graphed specialties, in seven different 
languages. 


WALTER HULL GOES WITH 
TRUST 


BANKERS 


Walter Henry Hull, formerly man- 
ager of the bond department of John 
Sinclair & Co., was recently appointed 
manager of the bond department of the 
Bankers Trust and Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


REPORTS NORTHWESTERN CONDITIONS 

The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis in its July financial and 
business review states that a bankers’ 
report of conditions in almost any sec- 
tion of this territory could often be 
mistaken for a crop report since good 
crops mean money in the bank. “On 
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Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
Capital & Surplus, $2,480,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 


ORM 





Resources, $12,048,000 


R. VINTON LANSDALE, Cashier 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Asst. Cash. 
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the whole,” the bank reports, “every- 
thing in the Northwest is very encour- 
aging. Weather has been holding the 
crops in check. Corn is late, but small 
grains are flourishing. The acreage is 
large. Potatoes and vegetables are 
greatly increased. No farm labor 
shortage is reported, but it is the lull 
before the storm. It is the western 
part of our district that will suffer 
most, if the problem is not well han- 
dled from the supply centres. Some 
of our crops in North Dakota, Montana 
and South Dakota have been put in on 
faith. To shatter this confidence in 
coming of outside aid at harvest time 
will be disastrous.” 


STOCKTON BANK CLEARINGS 


The bank clearings for Stockton, 
Cal., have just reached the $40,000,000 
mark for the first half of 1917, totaling 
$40,289,108 for the six months. This 
is an increase of $9,346,171, or 30.2 
per cent. over the corresponding period 
last year. The clearings for June were 








A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and Illustrated 


ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 
—_ -6« 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad 


PHILADELPHIA | 


$6,731,809 as against $6,939,387 for 
January. In 1916 they were $4,836,816 
in June. 


STATEMENT OF CROCKER NATIONAL 


The Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco in its last statement as of 
June 20, 1917, showed total resources 
of $41,199,366.36 and deposits of 
$31,183,817.70. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits amounted to $3,889,519.50. 


KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION 


On Thursday and Friday, May 23 
and 24, in Hutchinson, Kan., was held 
the thirty-first annual convention of 
the Kansas Bankers Association. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY BANKS 





The fact that country banks in San 
Joaquin County, California, have in- 
creased nearly $1,200,000 during the 
last vear is evidenced by the report of 
the Stockton Chamber of Commerce as 
of June 20, 1917. This report is ex- 
clusive of Stockton Banks and shows 
that upon that date the total resources 
amounted to $4,626,659.46 as against 
$3,457,737.07 on June 30, 1916. De- 
posits on June 20, 1917, were 
$28,172,832.53 as against $22,208,- 
674.27 on June 30, 1916. 


Accurate News of Pacific Northwest 


Have You Business or Investment Interests 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Alaska or British Columbia ? 

The authoritative commercial and financial 
ublication of this section is BUSINESS 
HRONICLE OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 

WEST issued every Saturday Morning. It 

tells what you need to know of banking, invest- 

ments, lumber, fish, apples, agricultural pro- 
ducts, mining, foreign trade, railway and ma- 
rine transportation, commercial and business 
affairs generally,and analyzes current progress 
and development. You may rely upon what 
you see in its columns. 

Send for free sample copy. There isno paper 
like it anywhere. 


BUSINESS CHRONICLE 
EDWIN SELVIN, Editor 
Alaska Building SEATTLE. U.S. A. 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 

















COMMENTS ON CAR SHORTAGE 


That the car shortage throughout the 
country is not becoming less serious is 
the fact brought out by the American 
National Bank of San Francisco in its 
June 25 financial letter. Attention 
during the past month has turned away 
from this problem but the bank again 


Berkeley, Calitornia 
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the basis of prompt and 
efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
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reminds us that it is a matter of grow- 
ing importance. 

“Provided that the harvest turns out 
as well as experts predict,” the letter 
says, “there is still a grave problem 
confronting the country in the growing 
car shortage that, contrary to custom, 
has steadily increased from month to 
month since January 1. On that date 
the net shortage reported by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association was 62,247, 
and on May 1, the total had grown to 
145,449. Ordinarily during the sum- 
mer months there is a considerable 
amount of idle equipment on nearly all 
lines, but this year our tremendous in- 
dustrial activity has entirely reversed 
previous conditions. Considering that 
the country will, during the next few 
months, require facilities for the move- 
ment of many thousands of troops, with 
their accompanying equipment and sup- 
plies, the situation is anything but re- 
assuring, and may require drastic gov- 
ernment handling.” 


INCREASE IN SEATTLE BANK CLEARINGS 
Figures now available of bank clear- 
ings for the first six months of 1917 
in Seattle show an increase of 211, 
126,218 over the corresponding period 
in 1916. clearings were 
$95,372,584, which is an increase ot 
$4,627,586 over May. Each month 
of this year has shown a_ successive 
increase ‘over the preceding month. 


June 


NATIONAL ISSUES TRADE AND 


CROP BULLETIN 


SEATTLE 


In its excellent twice-a-year publi- 
cation, the “Trade and Crop Bulletin, 








New and Revised Edition 


A Practical Work on Practical Banking 
by a Practical Bank Man 


HE latest and best book 


on Practical Banking 
prepared by an active bank officer of wide 
experience, and embodying the methods of 
operation employed by the most progressive 
banks. Explains in detail the actual work- 
ing of each department, particular attention 
being given the important subject of banking 
credit. 





THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 


By Wiiuiam H. Knirrin, Jr., Vice-President 
First National Bank, Jamaica, New York City, 
Author of “‘ The Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Work,” “New York Savings Bank Cases,”’ etc. 


Contains seventeen chapters and over 600 
pages, constituting a comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of all the phases of 
bank work. 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 


Carriage Charges Prepaid 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway  . ‘ , . New York 




















ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











the Seattle National Bank of Seattle, 
Wash., deals exhaustively with condi- 
tions in Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Oregon. The bank gives a very 
optimistic report throughout, dealing 
more especially with the shipbuilding, 
lumber, salmon and fruit industries. 
Regarding general conditions the bank 
Says: 

“At last there has come a generous 
measure of that business growing out 
of war and other reviving influences 
which started on the eastern seaboard 
in 1915 and has grown to such tremen- 
dous proportions elsewhere. So long as 
the war lasts, tremendous displacements 
of capital from elsewhere in the world 
to the United States will continue to 
take place, and the Pacific Northwest 
will command a goodly share of this 
displaced capital, and the great natural 
resources of our corner of the country 
are now in demand as never before. Our 
1916 agricultural and other food output 
have sold at prices too well known to 
dwell upon, and as a consequence our 
bank deposits are breaking all records. 
Seattle clearings for the year ending 
May 31, 1916, were $653,000,000, and 
to 1917, same period, $917,000,000. 

“While the grain crops of the Pacific 
Northwest have passed through some 
very doubtful periods, it is quite likely 
that the 1917 wheat crop in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Northern Idaho will 
exceed that of 1916, which totaled 
sixty-four million bushels. It also looks 
as if the sixteen million bushels of bar- 
ley of 1916 will be exceeded and that 
the thirty-three million five hundred 
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thousand bushels of oats will be greatly 
exceeded.” 


NEW RESERVE BANK BRANCH 


A new branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank will, in the near future, be or- 
ganized at Spokane, Wash. Five direc- 
tors will have charge of the branch, 
three of whom were designated by the 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco and two 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Charles 
A. McLean, manager of the Spokane 
Clearing House, will be manager of the 
branch and chairman of the board. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION TRUST 
COMPANY HOLD RECEPTION 


Between ten and fifteen thousand 
friends were entertained at the recep- 
tion given by the Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Wash., when they opened their newly 
completed banking quarters. 

Officers of the affiliated institutions 
received many floral offerings and 
hearty congratulations on the appear- 
ance and completeness of the new 
rooms, where they are now prepared 
to give a complete banking service 
“under one roof.” 


STATEMENT OF CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 


The Continental National Bank of 
Indianapolis in its last statement as of 
June 20, 1917, shows total resources of 
$4,726,636.93 and deposits of $3,729, 
353.82. The bank has a capital stock 
of $400,000 and surplus and profits 
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amount to $69,383.11. Cash assets 
from cash on hand, bonds and due from 
banks amounts to $2,001,612.65. 
NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


On September 11 and 12 at Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, will be held the 
annual convention of the New Mexico 
Bankers Association. Preparations are 
being made which will make this con- 
vention one of the best in the history of 
the association. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PHOENIX 
BANKS 


As of June 20, 1917, the Phoenix 
National Bank and the Phoenix Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona, in its consolidated statement 
showed total resources of $4,980,309.20 
and deposits of $4,420,360.42. Total 
surplus amounted to $150,000 and un- 
divided profits $213,548.78. Singly 
the National Bank had total resources 
of $3,445,997.47 and deposits of 
$2,898,588.94 with a surplus of 
$100,000. The Savings Bank and 
Trust Company showed total resources 
of $1,534,311.73 and deposits of 
$1,321,771.48 and undivided profits of 
$62,540.25, with a surplus of $50,000. 
The National Bank has a capital stock 
of $150,000 while the Savings Bank 
and Trust Company has $100,000. 

DEATH OF 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM 


On June, 19, 1917, at Houston, Tex., 
occurred the death of Charles Dilling- 
ham, who for more than twenty-five 
years served the South Texas Commer- 
cial Bank and the South Texas National 
Bank in the capacity of director, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. 


\NNUAL REPORT OF HOME BANK OF 
CANADA 


The twelfth annual report as of May 
31, 1917, of the Home Bank of Canada 
with head offices in Toronto shows total 
resources of $20,745,829.36 with a 
paid-up capital of $1,946,806.33. The 
bank has total deposits of $18,332,- 
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The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
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806.08, of which $3,360,355.04 is due 
to Dominion Government. The profit 
and loss account balances at $259,- 
994.74. Net profits after deducting 
charges, interest, etc., amounted to 
$217,059.57. The last quarterly divi- 
dend of this bank was at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum, 


ANOTHER BANKER JOINS RED CROSS 


H. D. Gibson, president of the Lib- 
erty National Bank of New York, has 
been appointed active field head of the 
1,800 Red Cross chapters throughout 
the country. In announcing the ap- 
pointment Henry P. Davison, chairman 
of the Red Cross War Council, said: 


Mr. Gibson will direct the energies of the 
1,800 Red Cross chapters so that the work 
of all of them can be brought to bear ef- 
fectively in meeting the constantly increas- 
ing need confronting the Red Cross. It will 
be the purpose of Mr. Gibson to consolidate 
a great many departments and bureaus 
which up to this time have been functioning 
independently and are now to be brought 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


into co-ordination and directed toward a 
definite end. 

It will be Mr. Gibson’s duty to develop 
chapters and add to the nearly 2,000,000 
members the Red Cross already has. It is 
clear that there is unlimited service and 
ability in this country which wants to help, 
and we believe that through Mr. Gibson’s 
efforts a force of tremendous power will be 
brought into effective action. 

There has with perfect reason been some 
impatience over the lack of direction afford- 
ed by the Red Cross for the vast quantity 
of volunteer effort available. We have been 
looking for just the man to supply this 
need, and we believe we have found him 
in Mr. Gibson. No more important step 
than this has been taken in organizing the 
Red Cross for real work in this war. 


The new undertaking is a natural 
culmination of the almost continuous 
public service of Mr. Gibson since the 
war began. He went to Europe as 
head of the committee of bankers that 
distributed the relief fund sent over on 
the Tennessee to help the Americans 
caught in the sudden tide of war to get 
home. The new executive’s headquar- 
ters will be at Washington. 


We 


How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 


The Citizens Trust Company of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has a Liberty Loan Club 
run on the fifty-week installment plan. 
One of the officers spoke before a 
gathering of colored citizens, explained 
the bonds to them and received a lib- 
eral subscription. 


co 


The First National Bank of Santa 
Paula, Cal., a bank with a capital and 
surplus of $230,000, took $10,000 Lib- 
erty Bonds on its own account; its offi- 
cers, directors and employees took 
$35,000, and the total subscription sent 
in through the bank was $126,250. 


& 
The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
of Boston, Mass., received 4,000 appli- 
cations for Liberty Bonds. 


The National Bank of Cortland, N. 
Y., has a Liberty Loan Club and re- 
ceived 620 subscriptions for the loan, 
mostly for $50 and $100 bonds. 


& 
The Quincy Savings Bank of 


Quincy, Mass., received Liberty Loan 
subscriptions from 2,562 individuals, 
amounting to $172,600, mostly on the 
weekly payment plan. 


& 


The Johnstown Trust Company of 
Johnstown, Pa., is operating a very 
successful Liberty Loan Club. 


& 
The Logan County Bank of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, has turned over most of its 
officers to the local Red Cross. 








